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T  NEWS  AND  FEATURES^  ABOUT  NEWSPAPERS,  ADVERTISERS  AND  AGENCIISI 


Lakefront 

Spectacular 


The  sport  of  yachting  has  its  largest  competition  and 
biggest  audience  every  year  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News. 

On  August  23rd  a  record  345  sailing  vessels  and  more 
than  100,000  spectators  were  part  of  the  28th  Chicago  Daily 
News  Regatta. 

It  was  a  highlight  of  the  most  exciting  summer  in  the 
history  of  Chicago's  magnificent  lakefront.  The  opening  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway,  the  visit  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the 
International  Trade  Fair  and  the  Pan  American  Games  were 
some  of  the  events  that  turned  the  eyes  of  the  nation  toward 
the  front  yard  of  the  midwest's  capital  city. 

In  sponsorship  of  outstanding  public  service  events  and 
in  colorful  coverage  of  significant  occasions,  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  plays  a  vital  role  in  the  contemporary  greatness  and 
growth  of  Chicago. 


The  newspaper  that  makes 

significant  news  interesting 

CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 

Marshall  Field  Jr.,  Publisher 


MERCURY  LITHOGRAPHING 
CORPORATION 


WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY  •  Executives  Sales  Office:  501  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 


4899 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  PRESSES.  COLOR  UNITS.  REELROOM  AND  STEREOTYPE  EQUIPMENT  FOR  A  CENTURY 


in  St  nu^sli^ell 

More  than  85%  of  Baltimore  families  (1.5  million  people)  live  within  a 
15-mile  radius  from  the  heart  of  downtown— roughly  the  ABC  city  zone — 
making  Baltimore  a  uniquely  compact  market. 

An  estimated  92%  of  the  total  Baltimore  market  retail  sales  are  made  in 
this  same  compact  area,  making  it  a  highly  productive  market  (America’s 
12th  largest,  in  fact). 

Baltimore’s  centralized  growth  in  the  past  20  years  has  added  half  a 
million  people  (about  equal  in  size  to  such  complete  cities  as  Miami 
or  Rochester) — making  it  an  ever-growing  as  well  as  a  compact,  rich  market. 

Contact  with  this  compact  market  now,  as  always,  can  best  be  established 
by  your  use  of  the  Sunpapers.  More  than  88%  of  our  daily  circulation 
(77%  of  it  home  delivered)  and  more  than  82%  of  our  Sunday  circulation 
(80%  home  delivered)  is  in  Baltimore’s  compact  city  zone.  With  the  Sun- 
papers,  you  reach  the  overwhelming  majority  of  Baltimoreans  where  they 
live,  where  they  work,  and  where  they  buy. 


The  Baltimore  Sunpapers 

kBC  3131/59:  Combined  Morning  and  Evening  413,299 -Sunday  319,972 

National  Representatives:  Cresmer  &  Woodward,  Inc. — New  York,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 
Scolaro,  Meeker  &  Scott — Chicago,  Detroit 
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ho w  to 

newspaper  advertising 

Here’s  where  Media  Records’ 

“First  Fifty’’  scored  The  St.  Petersburg  Times 
in  1958  advertising  linage: 

Among  ALL  newspapers 

-  morning  -  evening  -  Sunday 

21st  in  Total  Advertising 


Among  all  morning  newspapers  - 

4th  in  Dept.  Store  adv. 

6th  in  Retail  adv. 

6th  in  Financial  adv. 

6th  in  Total  Display 
it  7th  in  Total  adv. 

17th  in  Classified 
22nd  in  Automotive 

Among  all  Sunday  newspapers  - 

16th  in  Financial  adv. 

30th  in  Dept.  Store  adv. 

32nd  in  Retail  adv. 

39th  in  Total  Display 
if  44th  in  Total  adv. 


That’s  scoring  in  1  3  out  of  a 
possible  17  listings.  Mickey 
Mantle  should  bat  so  good! 


S*t.]^eterabur0  Qltmts 

FLORiDA'S  BEST  NEWSPAPER 


Phone  -  wire  -  write  or  better  still 
visit  os  for  detailed  morket  data. 


2 


SEPTEMBER  , 

10-11 — Allied  Daily  Newspapers  of  Washington,  Alderbrook  Inn,  Hood 
Canal. 

10- 13 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association,  Whiteface  Inn,  Whitefsct, 
New  York. 

11- 13 — Iowa  Daily  Press  Association  news  and  advertising  clinic,  Hotil 
Savery,  Des  Moines. 

12 -  DPI  Editors  of  Pennsylvania,  Bedford  Springs  Hotel,  Bedford,  Pa. 

12- 13 — Ohio  Newspaper  Classified  Clinic,  Columbus. 

13- 15 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers’  Association  Classified  Clinic, 
Lawrence  Hotel,  Erie,  Pa. 

14- 17 — International  Labor  Press  Association,  Sir  Francis  Drake  Hotel,  San 
Francisco. 

16-18 — Newspaper  Advertising  Managers  Association  of  Eastern  Canada, 
Mount  Royal  Hotel,  Montreal. 

16- 18 — Advertising  Media  Credit  Executives  Association,  Royal  York  Hotal, 
Toronto. 

17- 21 — New  York  Press  Association,  The  Concord,  Klamesha  Lake  N.  Y. 

18- 19— Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Hotel  Gettysburq, 
Gettysburg,  Pa. 

18-19— Wisconsin  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Meada 
Hotel,  Wisconsin  Rapids. 

18- 19 — Oregon  Editorial  Writers'  Conference,  Mt.  Hood,  Portland,  Ora. 

19- 20 — Minnesota  AP  newspaper  meeting.  New  Dim. 

20- 21— Midwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Hotel  Prasl- 
dent,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

20-22 — Central  States  Circulation  Managers'  Association,  Van  Orman  Hotal, 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

20-23 — Southern  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Colonial  Inn,  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  Fla. 

‘  24 — Newspaper  Comics  Council,  Hotel  Park  Lane,  New  York  City. 

25 — Editors'  Short  Course,  University  ef  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

25-26— Wisconsin  Community  Newspaper  Editors  Conference,  Madison. 

25- 27 — Pacific  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  U.  S.  Grant  Hotel,  San 
Diego,  Calif. 

26—  Editors  Day.  University  of  North  Dakota.  Grand  Forks,  N.  D. 

,  26-27— Indiana  Associated  Press.  Indiana  University,  Bloomington. 

27- Oet.  2 — Food  Editors  Conference,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

28 —  E&P  ROP  Color  Awards  luncheon.  Pork  Lane  Hotel,  New  York. 

28- 30 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Arlington  Hotel,  Hot 
Springs.  Ark. 

29—  Newspaper  Advertising  Seminar,  New  York. 

OCTOBER 

3 —  UPl  Illinois  Newspaper  Editors  Association,  Champaign.  III. 

I  4-6— National  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Southern  Region  Promo- 

I  tion  Workshop.  Captain  Shrove  Hotel,  Shreveport.  La. 

4- 7— NNPA  Western  Regional  Workshop,  San  Jose,  Calif. 

I  6-8 — Inter  American  Press  Association,  San  Francisco. 

i  7-16— National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers,  Commodore  Pe'ry  Hotel. 
Toledo,  Ohio. 

8- 9 — Interstate  Editorial  Association.  Mayfair  Hotel,  Sioux  City.  Iowa. 

9- 10— Florida  Newspapers  Advertising  Executives,  Duval  Hotel,  Tallahassee. 

10- 11— North  Dakota  AP  newspapers,  Bismarck. 

10- l  I — Illinois  AP,  Edgewater  Beach  Hotel,  Chicago. 

1 1—  California  Newspaperboy  Foundation,  Miramar  Hotel.  Santa  Barbate. 

1 1-13— California  Circulation  Managers'  Association,  Miramar  Hotel,  Santa 

Barbara. 

11-13 — Mid-Atlantic  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Wa$hing*r>n  Duke 
Hotel.  Durham.  N.  C. 

M-17— Society  of  American  Travel  Writers.  San  Juan.  Puerto  Rico. 

15-17— Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association,  PIck-Roosevalt 
Hotel.  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

15-17— National  Editorial  Association,  Congress  Hotel,  Chicago. 

15-17— West  Virginia  Press  Association,  Fairmont  Hotel,  Fairmont.  W.  Ve. 

15- 21— National  Newspaper  Week.  | 

16—  UPl  West  Virginia  Newspaper  Editors  Association,  Fairmont  Hote',  * 
Fairmont. 

16-17 — Northwest  Daily  Press  Association,  Normandy  Hotel,  Minneapolis. 

16- 17— Newspaper  Week,  University  of  Colorado.  Boulder. 

17 —  Inter  American  Press  Association,  Bogota,  Colombia. 

17 —  National  Newspaperboy  Day. 

18- 19— New  York  State  Dailies,  Advertising  Managers  Bureau,  Hotel  Syra¬ 
cuse,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

18-20— Inland  Daily  Press  Association.  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 
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1958  DRUGSTORE  SALES;  $38, 632, ODD 

With  drugstore  sales  totaling  more  than  $38  million  last  year,  San  Diego 
ranks  26th  among  the  nation’s  292  Metropolitan  County  Areas  . .  .  ahead 
of  such  markets  at  these: 

LOUISVILLE,  KENTUCKY  .  $34,650,000  PHOENIX,  ARIZONA  .  .  $28,710,000 
COLUMBUS,  OHIO  .  .  .  $32,556,000  FORT  WORTH,  TEXAS  .  $28,297,000 

San  Diego  is  now  the  third  largest  market  in  the  11  western  states  and  the  fastest 
growing  major  market  in  the  country.  Sell  San  Diego -at  lowest  cost  per  sale- 
through  The  San  Diego  Union  and  Evening  Tribune.  These  metropolitan  newspapers 
have  a  combined  daily  circulation  of  more  than  200,000  (215,192  ABC  3/31/59). 
And  Facts  Consolidated  surveys  show  a  readership  of  84.4%,  unduplicated. 

fljc  ^an  T1ic0o  Inion  Evening  Tribune 


**The  Ring  ^  of  Truth” 
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15  "Hometown"  Newspapers  covering  San  Diego,  California  —  Northern  Illinois  — 
Springfield,  Illinois  — and  Greater  Los  Angeles  —  Served  by  the  COPLEY  Washington 
Bureau  and  the  COPLEY  News  Service. 

REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  WEST- HOLLIDAY  CO.,  INC. 


Tiying  to  cover  too  many  bases 
with  too  few  players? 
Remember, 

Everywhere, 

at  agencies  and  clients,  men  who 
can  help  you  build  linage  records 
read  The  Wall  Street  Journal 


THE  WAU  STREET  JOURNAL 


fMnhtd  at: 

NEW  YORK 

ST  ’  ■ 

I  .  ■.  1 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

CHICAGO 

DAUAS 

tel 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

USEFUL 

ONE" 


RESEARCH 

SERVICE 

Sells  Newspaper  Schedules 

For  years  ACB  has,  on  order,  furnished  its  Newspaper  Re¬ 
ports  to  advertisers.  These  Reports  detail  the  amount  of 
display  linage  which  competing  brands  use  in  various  cities. 

Many  times  when  we  have  reported  to  an  advertiser  that 
bis  brand  was  falling  behind,  we  have  noticed  new  schedules 
had  been  placed  to  meet  the  competition. 

Recently,  one  of  the  nation’s  largest  advertisers  cited  a 
specific  example  to  us.  ACB’s  Research  Reports  showed 
this  advertiser  certain  districts  were  falling  behind  in  their 
sales  because  of  too  little  newspaper  advertising.  Immedi¬ 
ately  these  weak  spots  received  additional  display  schedules, 
on  the  strength  of  ACB  Newspaper  Research  Reports. 


W  f  *  *  * 

C^tu/in  d  Column 

★  ★★★★★ 

IF’/io,  ff'here^  What^  When,  Why 

Y/"  AC.ATION  ADVENTURE  of  Sunday  Editor  Jim  Cortese,  41,  Mem- 
*  phis  Commercial  Appeal,  is  an  attempt  to  roller  skate  1,000 
miles  across  Texas  from  Louisiana  to  New  Mexico.  He  swam 
the  Mississippi  at  the  age  of  40,  once  climbed  every  step  up 
and  down  the  102-story  Empire  State  Building,  lived  in  a  nudist 
camp.  Who  said  journalism’s  colorful  characters  vanished  with 
the  buffalo?  .  .  .  Speaking  of  buffalo,  Indian  Life  Mapazint, 
an  annual  at  Gallup,  N.  M.,  is  off  tbe  press  and  its  editor  is 
E.  S.  Merry,  once  publisher  of  the  Gallup  Daily  Independent 
and  with  the  Watertown  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Times,  St.  Albans,  (Vl) 
Messenger,  Burlington  (Vt.)  Daily  News.  .  . .  And  John  Kieran's 
new  book  on  which  he  has  worked  for  five  years,  “A  Natural 
History  of  New  York  City,”  will  be  published  Oct.  1  by  Hough¬ 
ton  Mifflin  Co.  Mr.  Kieran  was  on  the  New  York  Sun,  Netv  York 
Times,  New  York  Herald  Tribune  and  his  wife,  Margaret  Ford 
Kieran,  was  a  feature  writer  for  the  Boston  Herald.  They  live 
at  Rockport,  Mass.,  now.  .  •  .  Concluding  line  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal’s  story  about  the  new  president-editor  of  the  Netv  York 
Herald  Tribune:  “The  Reds  retain  a  substantial  interest  in  it" 


%” SHRDLU 
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Advertising  Checking  Bureau,  Inc* 

Naur  Yark  (10)  353  Park  Areniia  SoDth  •  ChickfO  (3)  18  8. 
lltolilitan  Are.  •  Coiuaibns  (IS)  SO  SouUi  TbliA  St.  •  Maaiahii 
(8)  101  Jeffenoo  Are.  •  Saa  FraaelMo  (5)  51  Pint  St. 


THE  SERVICE  THAT  HELPS  IN  THE  USE  OF  NEWSPAPER  ADVfRTISiNGl 


I'M  grateful  to  the  printers 

TKlio  work  beneath  this  roof  .  .  . 

I  The  men  who  run  the  linotypes. 

And  those  who  read  the  proof. 

They  follow  to  the  letter 

My  every  intelleetion, 

Ai-eounting  for  this  column’s 

Astonishing  peRfeetion  ). 

tlleir  pride  in  doinC  thingS  correct 

Have  s@ved  me  froM  the  terrOrs 
Of  faulty  speling,  slips  of  pen, 

.And  typogarphic  errers  (”. 

(The  above  lyrical  lines  are  lifted  from  “It  fiould  Be  Ver**." 
Saturday  column  by  Joe  Newman  in  the  CAereland  Press.  Joe’s  ne» 
book,  “Verse  Yet,’’  is  due  for  publication  late  this  year  by  th« 
Vi'orld  Publishing  Co.) 

— Canadiaii-bom  newsmen  working  in  the  U.  S.  now  (an 
1  keep  abreast  of  news  at  borne  through  the  Canadian  JournahA 
I  &  Press  Photographer  (356  Bloor  E.,  Toronto).  ...  A  Dakota 
j  Territory  centennial  stamp,  designed  by  national  award-winning 
Lowell  Hanson,  Sioux  Falls  (S.  D.)  Argus-Leader  artist,  has 
been  approved  by  the  South  Dakota  Centennial  Commission 
and  will  be  presented  to  tbe  Post  Office  Department  with  request 
for  a  special  issue.  .  .  .  Small  World  Dept.:  City  Editor  Lou 
Bachman  and  Ad  Manager  Virg  Conopask.  Bristol  (Conn.l 
Press,  by  chance  bumped  into  each  other  in  Times  Square  the 
other  night.  .  .  .  President  Eisenhower  criticized  the  novel,  “The 
Three  Days.”  written  about  tbe  Battle  of  (Gettysburg  by  Don  | 
Robertson,  Cleveland  News  reporter,  for  obscene  words.  “Offi- 1 
cers  just  have  no  idea  how  soldiers  talk,”  remarked  reporter  1 
Robertson.  .  .  .  Lt.-Col.  James  F.  Prime,  general  manager.  Boon-} 
ville  (N.  Y.)  Herald,  a  reservist  with  nearly  32  years  of  militarv  ^ 
experience,  was  second  in  command  of  the  389th  Mohawk  Rep- 
ment  in  two  weeks  of  active  duty  at  Fort  Dix,  N.  J. 

— Writes  Robert  B.  Cochrane,  Program  Director,  WMAR-TV,  j 
Sunpapers  Television,  Baltimore;  “Speaking  of  leads  .  .  •  ^{ 
Baltimore  they  still  talk  about  the  one  Lee  McCardell  wrote  in  th*  ( 
Evening  Sun:  ‘Snuffy  the  cabman  was  married  last  night.  Th* ; 
injured  are;  .  .  .’  And  what  do  you  call  the  end  of  a  story,  ’ 
opposed  to  the  lead?  Whatever  it  is,  Jim  Cionnolly  did  one  to  cloW 
a  story  about  the  headon  crash  of  two  B  &  O  locomotives.  Aftff 
the  details  he  added:  ‘The  two  trains  were  going  in  opp^W 
directions  on  the  same  track.  An  official  of  the  railroad  explained 
that  this  was  not  normal  operation.  ‘No’.” 
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READERSHIP  IN 


THE  FINEST  HOME 
COMMUNITIES  OF 
THE  NATION’S 
NO.  1  MARKET! 


438,666  families  living  on  Long  Island*  and  Staten  Island  v/here  they 
can  select  from  seven  other  Nev/  York  City  daily  nev/spapers,  turn  to 
the  Long  Island  Daily  Press,  the  Long  Island  Star  Journal  and  the 
Staten  Island  Advance  for  their  news  every  day. 

Here  they  find  all  the  news  they  need  keyed  to  1 959  living 

in  the  finest  home  communities  in  the  Nation's  Number  One  Market! 

Their  favorite  newspaper  is  delivered  directly  to  their  door  steps. 

The  phenomenal  acceptance  of  these  papers  can  be  summed  up 
in  a  single  word,  "COMPLETE." 

As  these  readers  flip  the  pages,  they  choose  the  news  they  want.  They 
can  keep  up  with  Khrushchev  while  keeping  up  with  the  Joneses  .  .  . 

World  happenings  are  chronicled  in  the  same  newspaper  in  which  they 
enjoy  the  capers  of  their  favorite  comic  strip  characters. 

Solid  editing  has  made  these  COMPLETE  newspapers  and  public  acclaim 
keeps  their  circulation  soaring  with  a  three-year  GAIN  of  41,000  against 
a  combined  LOSS  of  79,000  for  other  New  York  City  newspaper 
circulation  on  Long  Island*  and  Staten  Island! 

As  an  indication  of  how  this  readership  success  has  paid  off  for  advertisers, 
the  Long  Island  Press  alone  in  1958  published  more  total  advertising 
than  any  other  New  York  City  evening  newspaper!  More  and  more 
advertisers  are  acting  on  these  facts.  How  about  you? 


'Queens,  Nassau  &  Suffolk 

NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  OFFICE  •  NEWHOUSE  NEWSPAPERS  •  LONG  ISLAND  CITY  1,  N.  Y. 
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Hota ling’s  Says  It  Isn’t  So 

1^0  finer  compliment  can  be  paid  to  our  hometown  newspapers  than 

'  the  lines  that  form  all  hours  of  day  and  night  at  Hotaling’s  Out- 
of-1  own  Newspapers  stand  at  Times  Square.  People  far  awav  irom 
home  stop  to  buy  (at  double  the  regular  ])rice)  a  local  newspaper  to 
see  what’s  been  happ)ening  to  the  folks  they  know  ...  to  scan  the 
want  ads  for  job  opporttmities  ...  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  the 
local  ball  club,  etc. 

I  he  average  reader  is  lost  without  his  local  paper.  He  can  learn 
about  events  in  Laos,  Vietnam.  London  or  Moscow  from  any  news- 
))a|)er  in  any  town  he  visits,  but  when  it  comes  to  keeping  tabs  on 
the  girl  next  door  or  the  kid  arotind  the  corner  there’s  no  substitute 
for  the  local  paper. 

An  armful  of  papers  picked  at  random  from  Hotaling’s  shelves 
gi\es  the  lie  to  those  pundits  of  the  press  who  criticize  newspapers, 
with  a  sweeping  generalization,  for  filling  up  with  too  much  en¬ 
tertainment  trivia  and  failing  to  keep  abreast  community  affairs. 
.Anyone  who  spreads  the  pages  and  carefully  eyes  the  contents  will 
wonder  what  the  critics  are  talking  about.  Our  frequent  examination 
exonerates  the  “average”  paper  from  all  of  their  charges.  It’s  not 
only  newsy  (local-wise)  but  brightly  written,  sprightly  in  makeup 
and  interesting  in  editorial  topics. 

If  you  have  your  own  notions  of  what  a  newspajx?r  in  City  .\  or 
B  should  be,  then  you  might  find  fault  with  the  “average”  paj>er 
from  Hotaling’s.  But  then  there  is  no  truly  average  newspa|)er. 
AVhen  someone  gets  critical  again,  be  sure  you  inquire  at  the  out¬ 
set:  "W’hat  paper  are  you  reading?” 


This  Is  a  Stickup! 

^ next  time  the  Guild  charges  that  a  newspajier  publisher  is 
not  bargaining  in  good  faith  on  a  cost-of-living  wage  increase  it 
would  be  good  strategy  to  pid)licize  a  statement  which  .\\G  Presi¬ 
dent  Joe  Collis  made  to  the  recent  ITU  convention  in  Philadelphia. 

Delegates  to  the  American  Newspajjer  Guild  convention  in  June 
voted  to  double  the  per  capita  allocation  to  the  union’s  International 
Defense  Fund,  Mr.  Collis  reported,  then  added:  “Of  course,  we  in¬ 
tend  to  get  our  money  back  from  the  publishers — with  interest — in 
the  next  round  of  bargaining.” 

.So  now  it  is  out  in  the  open  and  on  the  record — in  the  diamond 
type  of  the  ITU  Proceedings — that  some  of  the  demands  made  by 
the  union  in  collective  bargaining  amount  to  a  holdup.  The  question 
should  be  asked,  when  a  strike  over  wages  threatens  to  close  down 
newspajjers,  how  much  of  the  pay  demand  is  for  the  union’s  “de¬ 
fense”  fund,  how  much  to  reimburse  for  a  dues  increase  that  goes 
into  union  coffers  or  union  agent’s  pockets,  how  much  is  really  in¬ 
tended  for  the  workers’  take-home  envelope?  And  this  breakdown 
of  monetary  demands  ought  to  be  told  to  the  public. 

Mr.  Collis  wasn’t  kidding  and  he  was  well  aware  that  the  printers 
knew  what  he  was  talking  about.  The  $30,000,000  which  ITU  has 
spent  to  combat  the  Taft-Hartley  Law  since  1947  also  was  bargained 
out  of  publishers’  payrolls. 
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f  icill  stand  upon  my  iratch.  and  set  im 
upon  the  tower,  and  will  watch  to  set 
what  He  will  say  unto  me,  and  what  I 
shall  answer  tc'hen  I  am  reproved,-- 
Hahakkuk,  II ;  I. 
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CIRCULATION  CLAIM 

Describing  the  “unique  Gannett  mer¬ 
ger”  (Aug.  29)  you  stated  that  the  merged 
operation  of  the  Saratogian  and  the 
Knickerbocker  News  would  produce  “the 
largest  circulation  newspaper  between 
Westchester  County  and  Syracuse,”  and 
you  mentioned  the  figure  of  “approxi¬ 
mately  70,000.” 

The  Sunday  Times-Union’s  last  ABC 
statement  showed  a  circulation  in  excess 
of  122,000  which  certainly  would  make  it, 
rather  than  any  other  paper  in  this  area, 
the  largest  in  circulation. 

We  would  also  suggest  that  it  would 
be  desirable  to  wait  and  let  the  record 
speak  for  itself  as  to  whether  our  daily 
Times-Union’s  64,000  circulation  is  ex¬ 
ceeded  by  our  evening  competitor,  the 
Knickerbocker  News,  even  though  it 
chooses  to  become  delivered  for  free  to 
the  subscribers  of  the  Saratogian  at  Sara¬ 
toga  Springs. 

Gene  Robb 

Publisher. 

Albany  (N.Y.)  Times-Union. 


The  dark-hired  legal  dynamo’s  hazel 
eyes  sparkled  as  she  declared:  “I  became 
mtereste<l  in  divorce  the  day  I  met  my 
husband.”  —  Miami  (Fla.)  News. 


IN  r.ONFERENUE 

In  order  that  “bright  young  minds” 
might  better  see  the  opportunities  of  news¬ 
paper  work,  it  seems  not  unreasonable  for 
editors  to  invite  their  copy  boys  into  the 
Conference  Rooms,  as  observers.  The  in¬ 
vitation  extended  the  “ofifice  boys”  to  at¬ 
tend  staff  meetings  serves  both  as  (1)  a 
recruiting  program  to  interest  non-college 
boys  in  the  business,  and  (2)  as  an  Op¬ 
portunity  to  Grow  for  part-time  boys  at¬ 
tending  the  universities,  who  plan  to  come 
hack  and  take  permanent  jobs. 

First,  as  a  recruiting  program,  these 
young  men  are  introduced  to  the  actual 
policy-making  forces  operating  today’s 
metropolitan  newspaper.  Likewise,  they 
are  orientated  with  newspaper  procedures. 
They  are  shown  the  value,  nature  and 
scope  of  the  field,  and  therefore,  shown  the 
opportunities  that  await  them. 

Second,  attending  staff  meetings  gives 
college-minded  office  boys  an  Opportunity 
to  Grow.  They  are  thinking  of  the  day 
when  they  too.  shall  be  suggesting,  dis¬ 
cussing  and  making  decisions  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  world.  Observing  “staffers”  in  action 
gives  them  experience  in  observing  self- 
expression  in  action.  And,  after  college 
graduation,  those  who  plan  to  take  per¬ 
manent  jobs  in  the  editorial  rooms  already 
are  familiar  with  the  operations  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  newspaper.  Thus,  their  value  as 
beginning  newsmen  is  increased. 

Finally,  but  not  least  important,  when 
copy  boys  are  invited  to  sit  in  on  staff 
meetings,  they  see  today’s  newsman  DOES 
have  job  satisfaction.  This  is  because  re¬ 
porting  DOES  provide  challenge,  oppor¬ 
tunity.  creativity,  recognition,  respect — in 
fact,  it  is  because  reporting  DOES  provide 
almost  everything  wanted  from  a  job. 

Donald  Dow  Webb 
Akron  (Ohio)  Beacon  Journal 


Two  sins  are  heirs.  —  Muncie  (Ind.) 
Evening  Press, 


In  writing  this  I  am  reminded  of  a 
stoiy  told  by  one  of  my  fiends. — Cleve¬ 
land  (Ohio)  Plain  Dealer. 


Among  questions  “Getting  Married” 
posted:  “Is  chastity  outmoded,  outdated, 
out3/8?”  —  San  Francisco  (Calif.) 
Chronicle. 


He  said  journalism  no  longer  is  the 
glory  trial.  —  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Courier- 
Express. 


C\RT(MRN  idea  of  the  week 


ABOUT  UARTOONISTS 

The  August  22  piece  (page  57)  by 
Howard  Kaplan  titled  “A  Cartoon  is  an 
Idea  .  .  was  just  fine!  This  sort  of  thing 
adds  variety  and  human  interest  to  E&P. 
Let’s  have  more  interviews  with  top  car¬ 
toonists. 

I  Graham  Hunter 

West  Orange,  N.  J. 

«  *  « 


PAY  FOR  A  GOOD  JOB 

I  can’t  believe  that  the  journalism  stu¬ 
dents  surveyed  in  your  lead  article  (Aug¬ 
ust  8)  are  thinking  this  thing  through. 
Apparently  their  education  touched  upon 
little  of  history  or  economics,  two  subjects 
of  great  value  to  the  newspaperman. 
When,  for  example,  was  a  business 
founded  for  the  sole  benefit  of  its  em¬ 
ployees?  As  a  rule,  capital  investment  is 
the  result  of  a  genuine  desire  for  profit 
on  the  part  of  the  investors;  and  this  in¬ 
cludes  the  newspaper  business. 

Having  been  on  both  sides  of  the  fence 
and.  having  come  to  grips  with  ugly  prob¬ 
lems  of  payroll  and  production,  I  believe 
I  can  help  throw  a  little  light  on  this  fas¬ 
cinating  coffeetime  topic:  bitter,  but  true, 
a  job  is  worth  just  so  much  to  a  publisher, 
and  no  more.  Usually,  when  an  employee 
gets  good,  he  gets  more  pay;  when  he 
gets  real  good,  he  steps  up  to  something 
that  pays  better.  It  may  be  that  my  ex- 
|)erience  is  not  vast,  but  in  recent  years,  I 
haven’t  seen  anyone  who  would  agree  to 
double  his  production  for  double  the  pay; 
most  people  seem  to  prefer  to  have  the 
production  cut,  the  pay  boosted  and  it 
can’t  work  that  way.  I  have  no  quarrel 
with  this,  but  it  cannot  be  done. 

While  there  is  a  great  deal  of  concern 
on  the  part  of  newspaper  staffers  about 
pay,  there  seems  to  be  little  concern  with 
how  to  make  papers  better,  more  appeal¬ 
ing  to  readers  and  advertisers  and  thus 
more  profitable.  I  have  worked  for  pub¬ 
lishers  who  loved  a  nickel  past  the  love  of 
women  and  country,  men  so  hardhearted 
they  died  inside  a  little  every  time  they 
had  to  sign  the  payroll,  yet  they  would 
pay  off  for  a  good  job.  The  history  of  the 
newspaper  business  is  fall  of  cases  of 
men  who  made  money,  but  here,  for  what 
it  is  worth  is  a  list  of  things  they  were 
NOT: 

They  were  not  men  who  thought  the 
newspaper  was  through;  they  did  not 
spend  82%  of  their  working  time  cussing 
the  boss;  they  did  not  think  themselves 
suckers  for  turning  in  a  day’s  work;  they 
did  not  think  that  a  few  weeds  in  a  sub¬ 
urban  lawn  outranked  a  good  story  or  a 
big  ad  schedule. 

They  DID  think  the  newspaper  is  the 
greatest  of  all  enterprises,  tough  on  the 
timid  and  foolish,  but  good  to  those  with 
guts  and  brains. 

Eugene  T.  Martin 

Promotion  Manager, 

Dallas  (Tex.)  Times  Herald. 
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Journalism  Teachers  Fear 
Retaliation  for  Criticism 


But  Some  at  AEJ  Discussion  Say 
‘We  Have  Support  without  Respect’ 


By  I>Hight  Bentel 

Eugene,  Ore. 
Journalism  schools  should  act 
as  professional  critics  of  the 
press,  but  some  teachers  are 
afraid.  They  fear  unfavorable 
reaction  or  even  retaliation  from 
the  press  itself. 

This  was  the  gist  of  a  panel 
presentation  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Association  for  Education 
in  Journalism  here  last  week, 
provoking  educators  and  guest 
editors  to  a  vigorous  discussion 
1  that  revealed  disparity  in  think- 
j  ing  both  within  and  between 
the  two  groups. 

Rare  and  Scattered  Instances 

Feeling  of  the  educators,  how¬ 
ever,  seemed  largely  to  support 
the  position  that  the  schools 
have  a  professional  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  forthright  criticism  of 
the  field  for  which  they  train. 
Dean  Theodore  Peterson  of  the 
College  of  Journalism  and  Com¬ 
munications  at  the  University 
of  Illinois  summarized  reasons 
they  have  done  so  in  only  “rare 
and  scattered  instances”  as 
these: 

“Historically,  schools  of  jour¬ 
nalism  have  been  an  adjunct  to 
the  press.  Some  of  them  were 
created  as  a  result  of  aid  from 
the  state  press  associations  or 
other  media  agencies,  which 
have  continued  to  take  a  pater¬ 
nalistic  interest  in  them.  All 
of  them  have  drawn  staff  mem¬ 
bers  from  the  media  and  some, 
quite  understandably,  have  been 
more  concerned  with  defending 
the  press  from  what  they  take 
to  be  unwarranted  attack  than 
in  subjecting  it  to  objective 
criticism. 

“Another  reason,  to  put  it 
bluntly,  is  fear  of  retaliation. 
Most  of  us  can  recall  the  bitter 
reception  accorded  to  the  re¬ 
port  of  Chancellor  Hutchins’ 
Commission  on  Freedom  of  the 
Press. 


“Some  of  us  have  seen  the 
unpleasantness  arising  from  an 
individual  faculty  member’s 
criticism  of  the  press.  And  some 
of  us  have  seen  the  unkindly 
looks  directed  at  an  entire  de¬ 
partment  or  school  of  journal¬ 
ism,  as  when  the  press  of  a 
neighboring  state  asked,  ‘Is 
that  what  they’re  teaching  those 
kids  at  the  University?’  after 
a  guest  lecturer  sponsored  by 
the  school  of  journalism  had 
made  some  unfavorable  remarks 
about  press  performance. 

“None  of  us,”  said  Dean 
Peterson,  “wants  to  swap  his 
comfort  for  martyrdom.” 

Eugene  Goodwin,  director  of 
the  School  of  Journalism  of 
Pennsylvania  State  University, 
pointed  out  that  “even  a  new¬ 
comer  to  this  field  can  appreci¬ 
ate  the  reasons  w'hy  .schools  of 
journalism  have  been  reluctant 
to  don  the  sanctimonious  robes 


of  the  critic.  They  have  devel¬ 
oped  as  training  arms  of  the 
press,  and  more  recently  the 
other  media.  We  have  been  their 
boot  camps.  And  who  has  ever 
heard  of  boot  camp  comman¬ 
dants  openly  criticizing  the 
chiefs  of  staff?” 

“We  have  been  afraid,”  said 
Mr.  Goodwin,  “that  professional 
criticism  would  re.sult  in  a  with¬ 
drawal  of  the  professional  sup¬ 
port  we  have  worked  so  long 
and  hard  to  achieve. 

Function  of  I’niversily 

“But,”  he  asked,  “I  wonder  if 
it  really  would?  There  is  grow¬ 
ing  evidence  that  the  media 
need  the  journalism  schools 
more  than  the  journalism 
schools  need  the  media.  Aren’t 
we  in  a  strong  enough  position 
to  risk  a  little  wrath  in  order 
to  do  the  job  we  ought  to  do? 

“I  have  a  hunch,”  he  said, 
“that  sober  and  helpful  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  mass  media  could 
earn  for  journalism  education 
something  greater  than  the  sup¬ 
port  we  already  have  from  most 
professionals.  It  could  earn  us 
their  respect.  Until  now,  for  the 
most  part,  I  think  we  have  had 


SCROLL  WORK — Publisher  Michael  J.  Frey,  left,  of  the  Portland  Ore¬ 
gonian  receives  illuminated  plaque  from  Bruce  Underwood  of  Houston, 
president  of  the  American  Society  of  Journalism  School  Administrators. 
It  c'tes  the  Oregonian  "for  a  distinguished  record  ...  of  tolerence. 
objectivity  and  good  taste  in  content  and  language  .  .  .  and  whole¬ 
hearted  devotion  to  the  welfare  of  its  region  and  nation." 


support  without  respect.” 

Insisting  that  the  very  fact 
that  journalism  schools  “are 
part  of  our  system  of  higher 
education  requires  them  to  as¬ 
sume  the  function  of  criticism” 
because  “criticism  is  a  neces¬ 
sary  function  of  the  university, 
and  therefore  of  the  journalism 
schools  as  well,”  Jay  W.  Jensen, 
head  of  the  Department  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  at  the  University  of  Illi¬ 
nois,  nevertheless  offered  some 
qualifications. 

“In  order  to  be  valid  and 
fruitful,  criticism  of  the  mass 
media  must  be  conducted  in  an 
objective  manner,”  he  pointed 
out.  That  is,  without  the  stric¬ 
tures  and  distortions  of  ideo¬ 
logical  presuppositions. 

"It  must  be  undertaken  with 
due  regard  for  the  influence  of 
political,  social  and  cultural 
forces  in  the  historical  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  media,”  he  said. 

“It  must  be  conducted  with 
due  regard  for  the  contextual 
relationships  of  the  media  with 
their  environment  —  with  the 
demands,  the  values,  the  aspira¬ 
tions  and  life  interests  of  the 
society  in  which  they  exist.” 

One  guest  editor,  Phillip  Hall 
of  Associated  Desert  Publica¬ 
tions,  disagreed  that  “editor 
.sensitivity  to  criticism  has  been 
over-emphasized.  If  the  editors 
felt  criticism  was  based  on  well- 
documented  knowledge  of  news¬ 
paper  problems,  it  would  be  well 
receiv^,”  he  said.  “The  editors 
would  not  only  welcome  such 
intelligent,  constructive  criti¬ 
cism,  but  they  would  give  it 
their  support.” 

Newspapers  Need  Help 

Joyce  Swan,  executive  vice- 
president  of  the  Minneapolis 
Star  and  Tribune  Co.,  thought 
such  criticism  should  be  pre¬ 
ceded  by  careful  analysis  of 
areas  in  which  the  press  has 
strength. 

“Newspapers  have  weak¬ 
nesses,”  he  said,  “but  they  also 
have  many  .strengths.  They  need 
help  from  the  schools  of  jour¬ 
nalism  in  getting  across  their 
story.  The  press  has  not  taken 
the  offensive  in  developing  re¬ 
search  and  the  background  of 
facts  on  w’hich  it  can  make  a 
strong  and  successful  .stand.  We 
need  help  in  developing  this 
position  of  strength.” 

At  another  session,  Allan 
Nevins,  noted  historian  and  for¬ 
mer  New  York  newspaperman, 
(Continued  on  page  53) 
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CITY  DESK  SECRETARY 

Quiet  Miss  Whitesides 
Directs  News  Traffic 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 

Chicago  draws  up  a  daily  city  desk  memo 
Seated  opposite  the  Chicago  schedule  containing  reminders  to 
Daily  News  city  editor  and  his  the  staff  of  likely  upcoming 
assistants  is  a  quiet  young  lady  stories  or  developments, 
with  a  pleasing  voice  and  a  lot  Miss  Whitesides  joined  the 
of  know-how  about  the  city  desk.  Daily  News  as  a  secretary  upon 
In  fact,  she  is  the  coordinator  of  graduation  from  high  school.  She 


the  local  news  staff. 


started  in  the  national  adver- 


*'  ..  y. 


Some  people  call  Margaret  tising  department,  seiwing  under 
Whitesides  the  “secretary  to  the  three  national  ad  managers  be- 
city  desk.”  Her  boss,  Maurice  fore  she  was  assigned  to  the 
(Ritz)  Fischer,  Daily  News  city  news  room. 


editor,  says  she’s  editorial  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  city  editor. 


Took  Dennis  Dictation 


rw.  .  M  rr  n-  Howevcr,  she  was  assigned  for 

Directs  News  Irailie  .  x  %  j-  x  x-  f  xi. 

a  time  to  take  dictation  from  the 

Whatever  her  title,  she  pre-  late  Charles  Dennis,  then  editor 
sides  quietly  and  efficiently  at  of  the  Daily  News.  She  was 
the  hub  of  the  news  room,  an-  fascinated  by  his  letters  to  for- 
swering  incoming  calls  from  re-  eign  correspondents  and  she 
porters  on  assignment,  and  acquired  the  editorial  “bug”  at 
screening  out  calls  for  the  boss,  that  stage.  It  was  not,  however. 
From  8:30  in  the  morning  until  until  late  in  Woidd  War  II  when 
noon  each  day,  Miss  Whitesides  the  opportunity  came  for  her  to 


handles  hundreds  of  telephone 
calls,  sometimes  getting  hot  tips 
on  news  stories  from  outsiders, 


switch  from  the  advertising  side 
to  news. 

In  1944,  the  late  Clem  Lane, 


other  times  lending  a  patient  ear  then  city  editor,  said  he  needed 


to  cranks  and  drunks. 


a  secretary.  Miss  Whitesides  was 


And  as  the  pressure  of  the  chosen  and  she  was  happy, 
day’s  news  piles  up,  Margaret  The  colorful  Mr.  Lane,  who 
Whitesides  tries  to  keep  calm,  could  be  gentle  or  tough  with 
directing  “news  traffic”  with  young  repoi-ters,  and  often  bom- 
alert  understanding  while  a  re-  bastic  to  the  best  of  them,  taught 
poi-ter  phoning  in  waits  im-  Miss  Whitesides  to  be  a  news- 
patiently  for  a  rewriteman,  or  minded  secretary  in  his  owm 
some  person  with  a  chip  on  his  inimitable  wray. 


shoulder  blows  his  top  to  her, 
rather  than  getting  a  chance  to 
do  so  to  the  city  editor. 

Miss  Whitesides’  associates 
say  that  the  only  time  she  really 
gets  peeved  is  when  an  irate  out¬ 
sider  insists  on  “talking  to  a 
man”  rather  than  to  her.  Her 
fonnula  for  cranks  and  drunks 
is  do  “do  very  little  talking  myr 
self,  just  listen.” 

Prepares  Future  Schedules 

Now  in  her  15th  year  as  sec¬ 
retary  to  the  city  desk.  Miss 
Whitesides  does  more  than  an- 


“In  fact,”  she  said,  “Clem 


Margaret  Whitesides 

Lane  educated  and  enteidained 
me  at  the  same  time.”  She  used 
to  keep  a  notebook  and  jot  down 
amusing  remarks  and  colorful 
comments  which  her  boss  tossed 
off  to  members  of  his  staff  in  a 
day’s  time. 

Never  a  Reporter 

If  she  ever  had  any  serious 
ambitions  to  be  a  reporter,  they 
were  crushed  when  the  late  Mr. 
Lane  dictated  a  memo  to  Knight 
newspaper  editors,  outlining  city 
room  procedure  at  the  Daily 
News,  and  included  the  com¬ 
ment  that  “we  have  a  girl  who 
acts  as  secretary  and  who,  thank 
God,  does  not  wish  to  become  a 
reporter.” 

Miss  Whitesides  does  write 
obituaries  under  pressure  of 
deadlines  and  on  occasion  does 


a  feature  story  for  the  Daily 
News  Saturday  Weekend  maga¬ 
zine.  Her  keen  interest  in  news¬ 
paper  work  stems  from  the  fact 
that  her  father  was  a  proof¬ 
reader  at  the  Daily  News  for  40 
years. 

She  gets  the  same  thrill  re- 
portei*s  and  deskmen  experience 
when  a  big  news  story  is  break¬ 
ing.  Three  years  ago  she  was 
“in”  on  the  reportorial  digging 
that  led  to  the  expose  of  the 
Orville  E.  Hodge  scandal  by  the 
Daily  News.  During  the  height 
of  the  Pulitzer-prize-winning 
story,  in  which  the  state  auditor 
was  found  guilty  of  stealing 
more  than  a  million  dollars  from 
the  state.  City  Editor  Lane  and 
his  then  assistant,  Maurice 
Fischer,  were  stricken  with  heart 
attacks. 

Fell  Like  An  Orphan 

“With  both  of  them  away  from 
their  desks,  I  felt  for  a  while 
like  an  oi^phan,”  Miss  White- 
sides  recalled. 

Several  years  ago,  on  a  quiet 
day.  Miss  Whitesides  got  the 
first  tip  about  the  Burlington 
train  wreck  near  Naperville,  DL 
The  Daily  News  circulation  rep¬ 
resentative  (a  woman)  in 
Naperville  called  in  with  the 
first  news  of  the  train  wreck. 
She  continued  to  report  fir.sthand 
observations  to  Miss  Whitesides 
while  the  Daily  News  rushed 
reporters  and  cameramen  to  the 
scene. 

Miss  Whitesides  gets  many 
amusing  telephone  calls,  such  as 
the  one  from  a  w'oman  who 
called  during  the  peony  season 
to  warn  people  not  to  smdl 
peonies.  She  had  and  in  so  doing 
had  been  bitten  on  the  nose  by 
an  ant. 


Press  License  Prices  Zoom  In  Lebanon 


By  Mounir  .Abbouil 

Beirut 

One  of  the  most  striking  fea¬ 
tures  of  Lebanon  besides  its 
tourist  attractions  and  fast  busi¬ 
nessmen  is  the  large  number  of 
publications  that  appear  in 
Beirut. 

There  are  310  publications  in 


swer  telephones.  In  her  spare  Lebanon  registered  with  the 
moments  she  also  makes  up  the  Publications  Department  of  the 


next  day’s  “future”  schedule, 
clips  the  paper,  keeps  track  of 


Ministry  of  Information,  and 
31  news  agencies.  The  300 


reporters  on  assignments,  also  publications  appear  in  Beirut 
makes  up  the  days  off  schedule,  daily,  weekly,  semi-monthly  and 
keeps  track  of  reporters’  over-  monthly. 


time  pay,  expense  accounts  and 
their  vacations. 


Thousands  of  people  make 
their  living  from  this  industry 


She  maintains  big  manila  which  is  not  self-supporting  ex¬ 
envelopes  containing  clips  and  cept  for  very  few  publications, 
notes  for  each  of  the  major  news  Since  1953  the  Lebanese  Gov- 
beats,  such  as  traffic,  police,  city  ernment  has  banned  the  issuing 
hall,  courts,  federal  building  and  of  licenses  to  publish  political 
general  assignments.  She  also  newspapers.  This  put  a  certain 


limit  on  the  number  of  political 
dailies  and  weeklies,  but  it 
seems  that  so  many  publishers 
had  already  obtained  their  li¬ 
censes  that  now’  there  are  49 
political  dailies  and  48  political 
weeklies. 

The  price  of  a  newspaper  li¬ 
cense  has  jumped  to  a  minimum 
of  $10,000.  The  price  of  a 
w’eekly  license  is  over  $5,000. 

Large  Staff  of  Officials 

A  large  staff  headed  by  Faud 
Abi  Chahla,  Director  of  the  Pub¬ 
lications  Department,  supervises 
all  the  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines,  the  news  agencies  and  the 
foreign  newspapers  sold  here. 
The  Publication  Department  has 
its  ow’n  rules  and  also  its  own 
police.  A  special  staff  prepares 
a  resume  of  the  editorials  every 
day.  All  foreign  publications 
sold  here  are  screened. 
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The  Department  also  has  con¬ 
trol  over  organization  of  the 
ow’nership  and  the  appointment 
of  a  Responsible  Director  who 
must  belong  to  the  Editors’  Sp- 
dicate.  First  an  application  is 
submitted  with  a  bank  guaran¬ 
tee  and  an  appointed  Respon¬ 
sible  Director.  The  license,  if 
given,  is  signed  by  the  Minister 
of  Information.  The  Bank  guM- 
antee  is  $1,500  for  polib 
ical  daily;  $750  for  political 
weekly;  $250  for  non-political 
publications  and  news  agencies. 

Violations  of  press  laws  begin  | 
with  a  w’arning.  The  first  ruling 
sets  a  fine  from  $25  to  $250. 
Repetition  of  the  violation  w’ould 
cause  the  closure  of  the  publica¬ 
tion  for  a  year. 

Foreigners  may  own  publica¬ 
tions  in  Lebanon  provided  theh 
governments  give  the  same  privi¬ 
lege  to  Lebanese. 
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2,400  Eyes  on  Eisenhower 
[During  Great  Britain  Visit 


Exciting  News  Copy  Hits  Wires 
From  Press  Working  in  a  Tent 


3y  Alvin  Steinkopf 
Associated  Press  Staff 

London 

What  President  Eisenhower 
did  and  said  on  his  seven-day 
visit  to  Great  Britain  was  re¬ 
ported,  photographed  and  dis¬ 
patched  to  the  ends  of  the  earth 
by  1,200  accredited  newsmen. 

It  was  a  rat  race  comparable 
in  excitement  with  the  liveliest 
journalistic  circuses  of  modem 
times. 

It  was  compressed  in  time — a 
week  without  spare  moments — 
and  it  covered  a  great  deal  of 
territory.  Millions  of  words 
went  out  from  London,  Bal¬ 
moral,  Dyce,  Chequers,  Benson 
Airfield,  Oxford,  Ellesborough, 
and  Winfield  House,  the  London 
mansion  which  for  a  few  days 
was  the  White  House  with  the 
presidential  flag  fluttering  over¬ 
head. 

Official  Passes 

The  total  of  1,200  accredited 
newsmen  was  computed  by  the 
British  Foreign  Office.  It  doesn’t 
include  incidental  reporters  of 
British  newspapers — only  those 
holding  the  official  passes  per¬ 
mitting  them  to  get  close  to 
some  aspect  of  the  presidential 
doings. 

The  United  States  Embassy 
estimated  that  750  of  the  ac¬ 
credited  correspondents  were 
reporters.  The  rest  were  pho¬ 
tographers  and  wire  service 
news  and  photo  technicians. 

Eighty-two  of  the  accredited 
joumalists  had  flowm  over  with 
the  Presidential  Press  Party. 
The  rest  w'ere  American  corre- 

I  spondents  stationed  in  Europe, 
British  diplomatic  and  feature 
specialists  and  writer's  of  many 
other  lands,  including  a  few’ 
from  iron  cui-tain  countries. 

The  complex  news  operation 
produced  its  heartaches  and  de¬ 
veloped  a  few’  frictions.  But,  by 
nnd  large,  everything  went 
fairly  smoothly. 

Press  Center 

f  The  United  States  Embassy 

f  and  the  British  Foreign  Office 
cooperated  to  set  up  and  run  a 
press  center. 

It  was  established  in  10  Carl¬ 
ton  House  Terrace,  a  granite 
Georgian  building  which  housed 
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the  German  Embassy  before 
World  War  11. 

Seemingly  countless  tele¬ 
phones  and  teleprinters  dotted 
the  place.  A  bar  and  a  restau¬ 
rant  w’ere  installed.  There  was 
a  big  briefing  room  where  Press 
Secretary  .James  Hagerty,  Peter 
Hope  of  the  British  Foreign  Of¬ 
fice,  Harold  Evans  of  the  Prime 
Minister’s  Office  and  Command¬ 
er  Richard  Colville  of  Bucking¬ 
ham  Palace  were  supposed  to 
make  their  announcements  and 
give  their  guidance. 

But  the  briefing  room  wasn’t 
big  enough.  So  a  tent,  equipped 
with  a  public  address  system, 
was  set  up  in  a  gai’den  across 
the  street  from  the  granite 
building.  It  just  about  com¬ 
pleted  the  carnival  atmosphere. 


The  briefings  w’ere  just  one 
part  of  the  news  operation.  They 
had  to  be  supplemented,  as  al- 
w’ays,  by  old-fashioned  report¬ 
ing — leg  work,  standing  long 
hours  before  closed  gates  and 
chasing  many  miles,  by  car  and 
plane,  to  pursue  tips  and  hunch¬ 
es. 

The  fame  of  Hagerty  as  a 
briefing  officer  had  preceded  him, 
and  British  correspondents  es¬ 
pecially  hoped  he  would  tear 
veils  from  state  secrets.  Corre¬ 
spondents  were  divided  as  to  the 
merits  of  his  briefings.  The 
feature  writers,  who  w’anted  to 
know  w'hat  the  President  ate 
and  w’hether  he  played  golf, 
W’ere  largely  satisfied. 

Some  Not  Happy 

Writers  who  wanted  hard 
facts  on  how  world  problems 
W’ere  being  tackled  and  what  the 
conferences  were  all  about  were 
not  so  happy. 

British  correspondents  pro¬ 
tested  particularly  when  Mr. 
Hagerty  announced  President 


Khrushchev’s  Book  to  Run 
In  Philadelphia  Inquirer 


Philadelphia 

Communism’s  eventual  peace¬ 
ful  victory  over  capitali.sm  is 
foretold  in  Nikita  S.  Khi-u- 
shchev’s  book  which  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer  will  publish  in 
part,  beginning  Sept.  8. 

Excerpts  running  to  a  total  of 
about  20,000  words  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  in  seven  daily  instal¬ 
ments  under  the  general  title 
of  “Khi’ushchev’s  Blueprint  for 
Future.”  This  title  was  given 
to  the  .series  by  the  Inquirer’s 
editors,  in  place  of  the  Soviet 
Premier’s  title  of  the  original 
book,  “For  Victory  in  Peaceful 
Competition  with  Capitalism.” 

The  chapter  titles,  from  the 
original,  are:  Our  Common 
Duty — To  Prevent  War,  The 
Meaning  of  Peaceful  Coexist¬ 
ence,  Meeting — Will  Lead  to  So¬ 
lution,  Soviet  Union  Opposes 
Colonialism,  Agree  to  Disarma¬ 
ment,  The  German  Question — 2 
States  Exist,  and  One  Vital 
Question — War  or  Peace? 

The  Inquirer  begah  to  make 
arrangements  for  publication  of 
the  material  last  April  after  an 
item  from  Moscow  reported 
that  the  Premier’s  book  had 
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been  published.  Walter  H. 
Annenberg,  publisher  of  the 
Inquirer,  cabled  to  Mr.  Khrush¬ 
chev  asking  permission  to  re¬ 
print  significant  excerpts  in  the 
interest  of  effecting  better  un¬ 
derstanding  between  the  people 
of  the  two  countries.  He  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  translation  be 
made  in  Ru.ssia. 

Tw’o  weeks  ago,  N.  Dyakonov, 
press  attache  at  the  Soviet  Em- 
bas.sy  in  Washington,  advised 
the  Inquirer’s  managing  editor, 
John  Gillen,  that  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  the  copy,  tran.slated  and 
personally  approve<l  by  the  au¬ 
thor,  in  the  diplomatic  pouch. 
He  brought  it  to  Philadelphia 
and  presented  it  to  the  Inquirer 
editors  w’ith  a  note  from  Mr. 
Khi-ushchev  saying  he  was  glad 
to  pei-mit  publication  of  the  ma¬ 
terial. 

At  no  time  was  there  any 
suggestion  from  either  side 
about  payment.  The  Inquirer 
announced  that  it  would  pro- 
vide  free  complete  reprints  of 
the  articles  for  re-publication  in 
any  recognized  journal  of  the 
Free  World  48  hours  after  each 
instalment  appears  in  the 
Inquirer. 


Rush  For  Tickets 
To  K*s  Luncheon 

Washington 

Reseiwations  for  the  Khru- 
schchev  luncheon  and  press  con¬ 
ference  at  the  National  Press 
Club  Sept.  16  were  made  this 
week,  subject  to  requirement 
that  they  be  mailed  and  post¬ 
marked  after  noon  Wednesday. 

With  fewer  than  250  tickets 
available  for  1,000  NPC  mem¬ 
bers  who  hold  “working  press” 
credentials,  waiting  lines  formed 
at  post  offices  near  the  Press 
Building.  Several  telegraphic 
requests  arrived  shortly  after 
noon  and  were  rejected;  one 
member  brought  his  application 
in  a  stamped  but  not  post¬ 
marked  envelope,  and  it  was  re¬ 
jected.  A  news  bureau  had  12 
individual  applications  at  club 
quarters  at  12:15,  each  properly 
postmarked  and  each  carrying  a 
special  delivery  stamp. 


Eisenhower  would  give  no  press 
conference.  He  had  given  one  at 
Bonn  in  West  Germany.  British 
officials  of  high  rank  seldom 
hold  news  conferences  —  it  just 
isn’t  done.  They  make  their  an¬ 
nouncements  to  the  House  of 
Commons. 

Mr.  Haggerty  was  having  a 
difficult  time  with  British  news¬ 
men  until  an  American  corres¬ 
pondent  asked  a  quiet  question. 
He  wanted  to  know  whether 
Prime  Minister  Macmillan  would 
hold  a  news  conference. 

The  suggestion  was  rejected 
by  a  British  spokesman — and  it 
silenced  the  demands  for  a  per¬ 
sonal  appearance  by  Eisenhower. 

Two  Floors  Up 

In  the  press  center  there  were 
some  Anglo-American  differ¬ 
ences  on  wire  service  arrange¬ 
ments. 

It  was  found  that  Reuters,  the 
British  agency,  had  been  allo¬ 
cated  space  on  the  ground  floor, 
beside  the  original  briefing  room. 
American  agencies  were  given 
space  two  high  floors  up,  at  the 
top  of  four  winding  flights  of 
marble  stairs.  The  British  sug¬ 
gested  that  American  news 
ser\ice  men  might  use  public 
telephones  to  their  offices  two 
floors  up. 

Mr.  Hagerty  eased  this  situa¬ 
tion  by  allowing  American  serv¬ 
ices  to  install  special  telephones 
to  his  office. 

The  bottom  fell  out  of  this  dis¬ 
pute  when  the  briefings  had  to 
be  moved  to  the  big  tent  outside 
— and  in  the  end  they  did  not 
produce  much  top-priority  copy 
anyway. 

Leg  work  produced  some  of 
the  liveliest  stories.  Wire  serv¬ 
ices  scattered  men  along  the 
{Continued  on  page  .59) 
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500  Newsmen  Cover 
Pan  Am  Contests 


Chicago 

The  Pan  American  games  at 
24  sites  around  Chicago  have 
attracted  a  large  sports  writing 
and  broadcasting,  contingent. 

More  than  500  sports  writers, 
editors,  reporters  and  photogra¬ 
phers,  representing  newspapers 
and  wire  services  are  on  hand 
to  cover  the  27  different  sports 
events.  In  addition,  radio  and 
television  sportcasters,  together 
with  their  technical  crews  have 
raised  the  total  press-radio-TV 
corps  to  over  900  w'ho  have  ap¬ 
plied  for  credentials. 


ing  the  1932  Olympic  Games 
held  in  Los  Angeles,  according 
to  veteran  writers  here  for  the 
12-day  sports  marathon. 

To  handle  the  press  coverage 
—  300  from  new’spapers  in  the 
United  States  and  200  from 
abroad,  largely  from  Latin 
American  countries  —  James  S. 
Kearns,  publicity  director  for 
the  games,  and  his  staff  have 
converted  the  huge,  air  condi¬ 
tioned  Assembly  Hall  of  the 
Prudential  Building  into  a  giant 
press  room. 


Events  Sprawled  Out 


Kesults  by  Teletype 


center  are  duplicated  in  volume 
and  serviced  to  information 
bins,  with  each  accredited  writer 
assigned  a  bin. 

Ted  Smits,  AP  sports  edi¬ 
tor,  is  directing  that  bureau’s 
operations.  Leo  Peterson  is  in 
charge  of  UPPs  coverage. 
Agence  France  Presse  has  a 
staff  of  15  filing  in  English  for 
Scandinavian  and  Far  East 
clients,  in  Spanish  for  Latin 
American  newspapers  and  radio 
stations,  and  in  French  for  the 
general  service.  Heading  AFP 
operations  are  Daniel  Rocher, 
chief  sports  editor;  Rene  Fer- 
nier,  chief  of  the  New  York 
bureau,  and  Buck  Canel,  Latin 
American  news  editor. 

Chicago’s  four  major  dailies 
have  fanned  out  their  sports 
staffs  to  give  full  coverage  to 
all  the  events. 


*Saludos  Amigos* 
Say  Chicago  Papers 


From  Aug.  27  through  Sept. 
7  the  eyes  of  the  sports  world 
will  be  focused  on  2,150  athletes 
from  24  nations  of  North,  Cen¬ 
tral  and  South  America  and  the 
Caribbean  competing  for  honors 
in  track  and  field  events,  base¬ 
ball,  basketball,  soccer,  swim¬ 
ming,  cycling,  fencing,  boxing 
and  rowing. 

It’s  the  biggest  and  most 
sprawled  out  sports  event  ever 
presented  in  the  U.  S.,  includ¬ 


Here  in  Assembly  Hall,  news¬ 
men  covering  the  games  can  get 
the  results  of  contests  going  on 
at  the  24  sites.  By  means  of 
Teletype  machines  connected 
with  press  headquarters,  full  re¬ 
sults  of  every  athletic  event  are 
available. 

A  staff  of  35  men  and  women 
sports  specialists  report  the  re¬ 
sults.  They  only  provide  sum¬ 
maries,  w’ith  no  attempt  to  eval¬ 
uate  or  write  overall  leads.  The 
results  received  at  the  news 


Hire  Aiiloinobiles 


Many  of  the  South  American 
writers  have  pooled  their  re¬ 
sources  to  hire  automobiles  to 
transport  them  to  the  various 
events  thraughout  the  city.  Spe¬ 
cial  press  boxes  have  been 
erected  at  some  of  the  sites,  in¬ 
cluding  Portage  Park,  w’here  the 
swimming  and  diving  events  are 
being  held,  Hanson  Park  for 
soccer,  Lincoln  Park  for  tennis, 
Cal-Sag  Channel  for  rowing. 


Folksy  Style  Brings  Ban  On  Reporter 


Seattle,  Wash. 

A  municipal  park  board  chair¬ 
man’s  move  to  bar  Douglass 
Welch  of  the  Seattle  Post- 
Intelligencer  from  sessions 
brought  immediate  action  from 
Edward  T.  Stone,  managing 
editor. 


“This  is  formal  notice  that 
Mr.  Welch  will  continue  to  be 
assigned  to  park  board  meet¬ 
ings  wherever  and  whenever 
they  are  held,”  retorted  Mr. 
Stone. 

Such  assignments  will  be  made 
despite  the  “inexplicable  dis¬ 
pleasure”  of  George  Fahey, 
board  chairman,  Mr.  Stone  said 
in  an  editor’s  note  heading  the 
page  one  report  of  the  dispute. 

“At  the  same  time  we  invite 
reader  comment  to  Mr.  Welch’s 
park  board  stories,”  the  manag¬ 
ing  editor  said  of  “the  unprece¬ 
dented  action  of  attempting  to 
eject  Mr.  Welch  from  a  public 
meeting  of  the  board.” 


‘Ix)ne  Dissenter’ 


Mr.  Fahey  was  described  as 
the  lone  dissenter  to  the  Park 
Board  Reports  series  which  have 
become  a  special  P-I  feature. 
Mr.  Stone  described  these  as  a 
popular  and  widely  read  news¬ 
paper  feature. 


The  board  chairman  refused 
to  convene  a  meeting  Aug.  27 
because  of  the  reporter’s  pres¬ 
ence.  Mr.  Welch  refused  to  leave 
on  the  ground  the  meeting  was 
public. 

Mr.  Fahy  then  declared  the 
board  in  recess,  saying  he  would 
not  conduct  the  meeting  as  long 
as  the  reporter  remained.  He 
branded  the  newsman  as  a  cheap 
comedian  and  an  inaccurate  and 
irresponsible  reporter,  Mr. 
Welch  reported  in  his  story. 

Before  ordering  Mr.  Welch 
from  the  room,  the  official  him¬ 
self  left  in  an  effort  to  get  a 
replacement  sent  by  the  P-I.  He 
returned  with  the  report  that 
he  had  been  unable  to  find  any¬ 
one  in  authority  to  take  such 
action  at  the  newspaper. 

Mr.  Welch  reported  that  the 
chairman  told  the  meeting  he 
had  objected  to  the  very  first  of 
the  “Report”  series  in  a  protest 
to  C.  B.  Lindeman,  publisher. 

“It’s  got  to  end  and  it’s  going 
to  end,  “Mr.  Fahey  was  quoted 
as  .saying. 


Coliiniiiist  la  90 


Basis  of  Serifs 


The  P-I  “informal  coverage” 
of  the  Ixiard  meetings  was  de¬ 
veloped  years  ago  after  Mr. 
Welch  studied  copies  of  a  Middle 


Chicab  ■ 

“Saludos  Amigos!”  was  fe 
order  of  the  day  in  Chicajc  i 
newspapers  on  the  opening  r; 
the  Pan  America  games  her* 
last  week.  All  of  the  papen 
went  in  for  heavy  coverage  d 
the  opening  ceremonies  and  dt 
voted  many  columns  to  the  cor 
tests  on  the  sports  pages. 

The  Chicago  American  h 
came  for  one  day  the  “Chicap 
Pan  American”  with  the  ex 
planation  on  page  one:  “Wert 
not  really  going  to  change  th 
name  of  the  paper,  as  today’? 
logotype  suggests.  But  we’r; 
proud  our  town  and  our  paper 
can  contribute  to  what  Bc'r 
Smith  unabashedly  calls  ‘fe 
greatest  sports  event  ever  hels 
in  the  western  hemisphere.’” 

The  Chicago  Daily  News  and 
Chicago  Sun-Times  are  publish, 
ing  important  world  news  and 
news  from  Central  and  South 
America  in  Spanish  daily  for 
the  convenience  of  Latin  Ameri¬ 
cans  attending  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  games. 


England  newspaper  and  noted 
the  colorful  accounts  of  some 
rural  correspondents. 

“These  correspondents,  writ¬ 
ing  in  the  idiom  of  their  own 
communities,  not  only  managed 
to  report  the  principal  news  but 
also  brought  these  town  meetings 
to  life  by  their  own  observations 
to  provide  a  third  dimension,  as 
it  were,”  he  reports. 

“They  peopled  their  stories 
with  real  personalities,  and  they 
did  this  by  describing  what  they 
wore,  how  they  lived,  how  dark¬ 
ly,  how  aggre.ssively,  and  how 
suspiciously  they  sometimes  re¬ 
garded  one  another.” 

This  type  of  report  of  the 
bark  board  meetings  was  tried 
by  Mr.  Welch.  People  began  to 
read  the  board  stories  who  had 
never  bothered  before  and  the 
series  caught  on. 


and  Northwest  Armory  for  box¬ 
ing.  Press  facilities  at  Soldiers' 
Field  are  adequate  for  thost 
covering  track  and  field  events. 


Rhee  Asks  Reporter 
To  Visit  Korea 


Norwalk,  Ohio 
James  H.  Williams,  who  writes 
a  column,  “Did  You  Know,”  in 
the  Nortvalk  Reflector-Herald, 
was  90  years  old  on  Sept.  1.  He 
is  the  oldest  active  newspaper¬ 
man  in  Ohio.  Mr.  Williams  is  a 
former  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  old  Norwalk  Morning  Chron¬ 
icle. 


Allentown,  Pi 

A  friendship  that  befjan  it 
1944  when  a  Call-Chronicle  re¬ 
porter  interviewed  a  presidait- 
in-exile  has  culminated  in  the 
chief  executive’s  extending  » 
personal  invitation  to  the  writer 
to  visit  his  nation. 

The  President  is  Dr.  Sp?- 
man  Rhee,  84-year-old  patriot- 
statesman  of  Korea.  The  staS 
writer  is  John  T.  Gathers  of  the 
Sunday  Call-Chronicle  whose  in¬ 
timate  correspondence  with 
President  Rhee  and  other  world 
statesmen  over  many  years  has 
resulted  in  journalistic  awards. 

The  reporter  will  fly  to  Korea 
Sept.  14,  accompanied  by  Peter 
S.  Miller,  staff  photographer 
They  will  make  a  59-day,  30,000-  i  lear 
mile  fact-finding  trip  around  the  pop 
world.  Exclusive  interviews  hate  whr 
been  promised  by  Pr-esident  ^ 
Rhee  and  President  Chiang  Kai-  one 
shek  of  Nationalist  China.  Ef-  tha 
foi-ts  are  being  made  to  arrange' 
for  an  audience  with  Pope  John  saj, 
XXIII  in  Rome.  for 

The  two  newsmen  will  fly  to  '] 
Korea  with  Gen.  James  A.  Van  doi 
Fleet  (USA,  Ret.),  command-  wa 
ing  general  of  the  United  Na-  the 
tions  forces  in  the  Korean  War,  ^  nei 
who  is  returning  there  to  renew  foi 
his  friendship  with  President 
Rhee.  pr 
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time  in  London  last  year  study¬ 
ing  newspapers.  The  move  will 
be  toward  a  more  conservative 
news  policy. 

Background  Vista 

The  Province  was  established 
in  1898  as  a  weekly.  It  was  pur¬ 
chased  by  Southam  Newspapers 
in  1924.  As  an  afternoon  daily 
it  was  long  the  leading  news¬ 
paper  in  a  city  prolific  in  news¬ 
paper  ventures. 

The  Province  leadership  pre¬ 
vailed  for  decades  despite  the 
aggressive  news  and  sales  poli- 


LN  BRITISH  COLUMBIA 


Area  Provides 
Testing  Ground 

By  Campbell  Watson 


Vancouver,  B.  C.  type.  E 
British  Columbia,  the  farther-  were  to 
est  western  province  of  Canada,  styling, 
could  well  be  described 
Canaveral-like  testing  ground  for  masthead 
for  newspapers.  -  -  - 

Here  in  Vancouver  the  Prov¬ 
ince  has  shifted  from  the  after¬ 
noon 


A  spot  of  color  was  selected 
Also  a  bit  of 
the  B.  C.  crest  to  symbolize  prov¬ 
ince-wide  scope. 

In  announcing  the  changeover, 
to  the  morning  field  and  Southam  Newspaper  paid  tribute 
held  its  circulation  well  above  to  the  Italian  craftsman  who  de¬ 
signed  the  type  face  late  in  the 
"  ■  r. 

The  new  dress  is  not  expected 
to  upset  the  newspaper  style 
world.  The  redesigned  pages  do 
to  announce  the  new-found 


the  100,000  mark. 

In  the  preceding  60  years,  five  19^  century, 
morning  newspapers  had  folded 
here. 

The  Vancouver  Sun  began  in 
the  morning  field  but  found  its  serve 
great  success  on  the  p.m.  side 
which  it  now  dominates.  HjH 

The  Sun  has  within  the  past 
few  years  established  a  daily  in 
Southern  California  which  it 
operates  as  a  wholly-owned  sub- 
sidiary. 

Examples  of  both  hits  and 
errors  in  the  joint  plant  pub- 
lishing  field  are  found  both  here 
and  in  Victoria,  the  bustling  and 
tourist-laden  capital  of  the  prov- 
ince.  Once  Victoria  was  termed 
a  quaint  little  bit  of  old  Eng- 

Growing  pains  include  restless 
labor  forces,  demands  for  ex- 
pension  and  urgent  planning. 

British  Columbia’s  leaders  are 
confident,  but  they  also  are  very 

fiioughtfui.  imii 

^  I,  .  T.  .  Donald  F.  Cromia 

Calls  for  Facts  Vancouvsc  Sun 

Typical  of  the  let’s-take-a-look  Cromie.  With  that  acquisition, 

attitude  is  the  suggestion  of  status  of  this  newspaper  now  in  the  Sun  began  publishing  mom- 
P.  S.  Auger,  publisher  of  the  its  62nd  year  here.  ing  and  evening  editions.  But  transition  time. 

Province,  who  favors  a  critical  It  is  pointed  out  with  quiet  Charles  Campbell,  who  had  sold  In  its  bid  for  morning  reader- 
self-analysis  of  the  newspaper  pride,  that  the  Province  has  the  World  to  the  Sun,  shortly  ship,  the  Province  continued  to 
industry.  made  a  successful  move  from  began  publication  of  a  new  eve-  serve  all  of  its  subscribers.  The 

Such  a  study  should  include  afternoon  to  morning.  ning  paper,  the  Star.  The  Star  normal  mid-month  collection  per- 


The  Province 
more 

son  Newspapers  the  following 
^  year. 

'  The  Vancouver  News-Herald 

^  became  simply  the  Herald  and 
;  some  circulation  gains  were  re- 
;  ported  from  the  36,800  level  at 
•  which  the  Sun  sold  its  control 

in  the  morning  paper. 

The  encroachment  of  costs, 
however,  exceeded  the  gains 
The  Herald 
ceased  publication  on  June  16, 
1967. 

o/ /he  ProWnTe  With  the  morning  field  va¬ 

cated,  the  two  evening  papers, 
cies  of  the  Vancouver  Sun,  which  the  Sun  and  the  Province,  pooled 
entered  the  daily  field  as  the  their  publishing  facilities  and 
Morning  Sun  in  1912.  the  Province  moved  into  the 

The  late  R.  J.  Cromie  bought  morning  field, 
the  Sun  in  1916.  He  then  gained  Five  morning  dailies  had 
immediate  control  of  the  mom-  folded.  Few  had  ever  gone  above 
ing  field  by  purchasing  the  the  30,000  circulation  level.  'The 
News- Advertiser  in  1917.  first  morning  Province  appeared 

The  evening  World  was  the  June  17,  1957.  As  an  afternoon 
next  purchase  made  by  Mr.  newspaper  the  Province  had  been 

as  high  as  131,000  in  circulation. 
The  total  was  120,000  at  the 


Card  Check 


Stops  Flow  of 
PhonyLetters 


Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Careful  investigation  of  au¬ 
thorship  of  letters  to  the  editor 
reduces  the  number  of  phony 
letters  sent  to  a  newspaper. 

So  concludes  CliflFord  E.  Car¬ 
penter,  editor  of  the  editorial 
page  of  the  Rochester  Democrat 
and  Chronicle. 

Intensive  check-backs  now 
have  reduced  to  less  than  1% 
the  number  of  incorrectly  sign^ 
names  and  addresses  on  letters. 
The  D&C  for  years  has  insisted 
that  all  letters  be  signed  with 
full  name  and  address  for  pub¬ 
lication. 

In  a  recent  six-month  period 
the  Gannett  morning  daily  re¬ 
ceived  only  six  authentic-looking 
letters  which  proved  to  be 
phonies  —  address  unknown,  3; 
no  such  street  number,  2;  no 
such  street,  1. 

How  does  the  Democrat  and 
Chronicle  check?  Sometimes  by 
a  friendly  note,  asking  clarifica¬ 
tion  of  some  point  in  the  letter; 
more  often,  by  a  post  card  which 
asks  a  first-time  letter  writer 
to  telephone. 

Here’s  what  the  printed  post 
card  says: 

“We  have  received  a  letter  to 
the  editor  signed  by  you. 
Thanks  1  Now  will  you  do  us 
this  added  favor?  Contact  the 
editorial  page  department  of 
this  newspaper  as  promptly  as 
possible,  preferably  by  phone, 
just  to  confirm  that  you  wrote 
the  letter.  This  is  our  regular 
practice  to  protect  you  and  us 
against  the  occasional  faker  w'ho 
signs  another’s  name,  (signed) 
The  Democrat  and  Chronicle, 
LOcust  2-3600.” 

Says  Editor  Carpenter: 
“Word  gets  around  fast,  once  a 
newspaper  starts  checking  up 
on  letter  writers.”  This  is  es¬ 
pecially  true,  he  says,  among 
“writers  of  high  school  age.” 


Chronicle  Signs  Hill 


14  1pm  Machine 
Passes  Field  Test 


Rej 


APPLAUSE  FOR  AN  EDITOR — A.  C.  Baker,  at  left,  news  editor,  leads 
the  applause  at  a  staff  party  honoring  Carl  M.  Saunders,  editor  of  the 
Jackson  (Mich.)  Citiien  Patriot,  on  his  50th  year  in  newspaper  work. 
Mrs.  Saunders  sits  between  them. 


50 -Year  Mark 
For  Saunders 


Jackson,  Mich. 

Carl  Maxon  Saunders,  Pu¬ 
litzer  prize-winning  editor  of 
the  Jackson  Citizen  Patriot, 
was  feted  by  members  of  his 
editorial  staff  Aug.  27  with  a 
dinner  on  his  50  years  as  a 
working  newspaperman. 

Mr.  Saunders  began  his  ca¬ 
reer  in  1909  in  Grand  Rapids. 
He  later  served  on  papers  in 
Kalamazoo  and  Detroit,  return¬ 
ing  to  Grand  Rapids  where  he 
became  assistant  to  the  late 
Arthur  H.  Vandenberg,  editor 
of  the  Grand  Rapids  Herald. 
In  1934  Mr.  Saunders  came  to 
the  Citizen  Patriot  as  managing 
editor. 

In  1948  Mr.  Saunders  wrote 


South  Bend,  Ini 
The  South  Bend  Tribune  haj 
completed  two  months  of  testinj 
successfully  a  typesetting  ma 
chine  which  sets  type  more  thar 
25  percent  faster  than  was  pos¬ 
sible  before. 

Known  as  the  Monarch,  th( 
new  machine  is  manufacturei 
by  the  Intei-type  Corp.  It  has 
no  keyboard  and  is  operated  at 
a  speed  of  14  lines  per  minute 
To  match  the  high  productiorJ 
rate  of  this  machine,  it  was  ne¬ 
cessary  for  new  and  faster  tape 
operating  units  to  be  developed. 

Fairchild  Camera  &  Instn 
ment  Corp.,  manufacturer  of 
Teletypesetter  equipment,  pro¬ 
vided  tape  for  the  tests. 

The  Monarch  will  be  showr, 
publicly  for  the  first  time  at 
the  Educational  Graphic  Arts 
Exposition  at  the  New  York 
Coliseum,  Sept.  6-12.  (EAP, 
Aug.  29). 


an  editorial  proposing  that,  as 


a  Christian  nation,  we  should 
put  first  things  first  and  pray 
for  world  peace.  The  editorial 
was  repeated  in  1949  and  won 
for  him  the  Pulitzer  prize  for 
the  most  distinguished  editorial 
writing  of  that  year.  This  edi¬ 
torial  and  a  Prayer  for  Peace 
that  accompanied  it,  was  the 
basis  for  a  presidential  procla¬ 
mation  calling  on  the  people  to 
observe  Memorial  Day  by  pray-  Legion  Award  Goes 
ing  for  peace.  The  prayer,  which  Chicago  Tribune 
Mr.  Saunders  wrote,  was  read 
at  Memorial  Day  rites  at  Ar¬ 
lington  Cemetery  both  in  1948 
and  1949. 

In  1955  Mr.  Saunders  was 
named  winner  of  the  annual 
University  of  Minnesota  award 
for  distinguished  service  in  jour¬ 
nalism. 

Mr.  Saunders  gives  no  thought 
of  retiring  but  continues  to  su- 
pei-vise  the  editorial  department 
of  the  Citizen  Patriot. 


Editor  to  Head  English  Faculty 


San  Francisco 
Robert  K.  Hill,  former  gen¬ 
eral  advertising  manager,  San 
Francisco  News  and  a  Scripps- 
Howard  veteran  of  20  years,  has 
joined  the  San  Francisco  Chron¬ 
icle  advertising  staff. 


Newark,  N.  J. 

Trestees  of  Newark  College  of 
Engineering  have  announced  the 
appointment  of  Lloyd  M.  Felmly, 
editor  of  the  Newark  Evening 
News  from  1944  until  his  retire¬ 
ment  last  spring,  as  acting  chair¬ 
man  of  the  college’s  Department 
of  English. 

In  commenting  on  the  trustees’ 
decision.  Dr.  Robert  W.  Van 
Houten,  president  of  NCB, 
stated  that  the  college  considers 
Mr.  Felmly’s  willingness  to  serve 


“In  a  college  of  engineering,” 
Dr.  Van  Houten  said,  “there  are 
special  problems  with  respect  to 
communication  skills  in  both 
technical  and  non-technical  writ¬ 
ing,  toward  the  solution  of 
which  a  person  with  Mr.  Felm¬ 
ly’s  long  experience  in  one  of 
the  most  demanding  of  profes¬ 
sions  can  make  a  major  con¬ 
tribution. 

“In  addition,  his  great  per¬ 
sonal  interest  in  literature,  to¬ 
gether  with  his  long  and  active 
association  with  his  own  alma 
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Minneapolis 
The  Chicago  Tribune  last 
week  was  presented  with  the 
American  Legion’s  new  Mer¬ 
cury  Award  in  recognition  of 
“its  continuing  crusade  to  arouse 
an  apathetic  public  to  the  dan¬ 
gers  of  inflation.”  The  award 
was  presented  at  the  veterans' 
41st  national  convention  here. 

A  bronze  trophy  was  inscribed 
at  its  base  as  follows:  “In  recog¬ 
nition  of  its  1959  intensive  and 
effective  newspaper  campaijin 
on  the  dangers  of  inflation  to 
this  country  —  a  great  service 
to  the  economic  future  of  the 
United  States.” 

U.  S.  News  &  World  Report 
was  also  cited  “because  its  nevrs 
and  editorial  policy  consistently 
and  effectively  exposes  the  in¬ 
ternational  plans,  tactics  and 
techniques  of  the  Communist 
enemies  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Free  'World.” 

The  Advertising  Council,  Inc- 
received  an  award  for  its  cam¬ 
paign,  “Confidence  —  A  Vaccine 
Against  Recession  Fever.” 
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as  head  of  the  department  one  ^ater,  Lafayette  College,  we  be-  Ralph  J.  Kelly  Dies 

rv-P  FKa  wvirkof  i  crirt  rv  i* _  _ _ ♦_ _ xl _ _ 11  ®  ^ 


of  the  most  promising  faculty 
relationships  established  in  re 
cent  times. 


lieve  make  him  eminently  well- 
fitted  to  serve  in  the  capacity 
to  which  he  has  been  named.” 


Elected  to  Board 


Fellowship  for  M.A. 


Clarence  B.  Hanson  Jr.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Birmingham  (Ala.) 
News,  has  been  elected  to  the 
board  of  directors  of  Royal 
Crown  Cola  Co. 


Boston 

Susan  Barrett  Atwood,  1957 
graduate  of  Boston  University’s 
Division  of  Journalism,  has  been 
awarded  a  full-tuition  and  $2,- 
000  fellowship  to  study  for  a 


Master  of  Arts  degree  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania’s 
Annenberg  School  of  Communi 


Columbus,  Ohio  | 
Ralph  J.  Kelly,  executive  as-  - 
sistant  to  the  Ohio  attorney  gen"  | 
eral  and  a  long-time  reporter  | 
and  political  writer  of  the  Clev(- . 
land  Plain  Dealer  and  radio  n«n  i 
and  public  relations  counsel,  died  | 


cations.  An  alumna  of  Syracuse  here  Aug.  29  after  an  operation-  ^ 
University,  Miss  Atwood  was  He  was  55.  At  one  time  Mr- 
a  general  reporter  for  the  Cort-  Kelly  also  worked  on  the  Cleve¬ 
land  (N.  Y.)  Standard  sum-  land  News  as  a  columnist  and 
mers  of  1955  and  1956.  on  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer. 
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Report  On  Reporters 


Politics’  Colorful 
Cast  Is  Cooperative 


Bv  Rav  Erwin 


The  i»olitical  reporter  who 
knows  the  right  people  and  has 
the  happy  knack  of  seeing  them 
at  the  right  time  and  right  place 
is  all  right. 

Such  an  “all  right”  political 
reporter  is  Leo  Egan,  unscarred 
and  unterrified  veteran  of  many 
political  wars  he  has  covered 
with  competence  and  interpreted 
with  integrity  for  the  New  York 
Times. 

Luck  ranks  with  pluck  and 
perseverance  ranks  with  percep¬ 
tiveness  in  a  political  reporter’s 
attributes,  Mr.  Egan  believes 
after  some  successful  decades 
in  the  field.  He  has  managed  to 
talk  many  times  to  the  right 
people  at  the  right  place  and 
right  time  to  add  to  the  edifica¬ 
tion  and  information  of  New 
York  Times  readers. 


Helpful  Politicians 


“Politicians  usually  are  ex¬ 
tremely  cooperative  with  news¬ 
paper  reporters,”  remarked  Mr. 
Egan,  his  blue  eyes  dancing  be¬ 
hind  glistening  glasses  and  his 
ready  smile  breaking  over  his 
ruddy  face.  “Frequently  they 
tend  to  color  facts  by  their  own 
wishes.  You  have  to  be  careful 
you  are  not  misled.  They  mis¬ 
lead  you  because  their  wishes 
influence  their  appraisal.  Not 
often  is  it  deliberate  deception.” 

The  political  writer  was  asked 
if  newspaper-trained  men  who 
hold  press  relations  jobs  in  pub¬ 
lic  offices  are  helpful  because 
they  know  what  newspapers 
want. 

“Public  relations  men  under¬ 
stand  newspaper  needs  but  they 
are  over-protective  and  tell  you 
less  than  the  principal  if  you 
could  get  at  him,”  he  replied. 
“Such  success  as  I’ve  had  has 


the  right  place  at  the  right 
time. 

He  was  covering  the  New 
York  State  Republican  Conven¬ 
tion  in  Rochester  last  year.  At 
11  o’clock  one  night  he  was  ad¬ 
vised  by  his  desk  to  drive  im¬ 
mediately  to  the  Democratic 
State  Convention  at  Buffalo.  At 
3  a.m.,  he  arrived  in  the  lobby 
of  the  Statler  Hotel  and  was 
trying  to  get  a  room. 

“Delegates  began  streaming 
into  the  hotel  from  the  con¬ 
vention  hall,”  he  recalled.  “They 
were  angry,  nervous  and  upset. 
Between  3  and  5  a.m.  I  got  more 
inside  information  on  what  had 
transpired  than  if  I  had  been 
in  the  convention  all  day  long. 

I  was  at  the  right  place  and 
right  time  by  happy  chance.” 

Another  such  Egan  example: 
During  the  1952  Republican  Na¬ 
tional  Convention  in  Chicago  he 
was  outside  Gov.  Thomas  E. 
Dewey’s  suite  when  a  meeting 
broke  up  that  he  did  not  know 
was  going  on. 

“It  was  that  meeting  which 
really  put  an  end  to  Taft’s 
chances  for  the  nomination  and 
put  Eisenhower  over,”  said  Mr. 
Egan.  “It  was  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  but  I  caught  the  last  edi¬ 
tion.” 

Mr.  Egan  covered  Nelson  A. 
Rockefeller’s  successful  cam¬ 
paign  for  Governor  of  New  York 
last  year,  covered  the  recent 
sessions  of  the  State  Assembly 
in  Albany  and  currently  is  de¬ 
voting  much  time  to  reporting 
Rockefeller’s  activities. 


Affable  Rockefeller 


“Rockefeller  is  extremely  co¬ 
operative,”  he  observed.  “He 
has  so  many  interests,  it’s  hard 


been  in  being  able  with  little  to  keep  up  with  him.  He  is  the 
difficulty  to  get  to  principals  master  of  the  affable  and  one 
when  I  thought  it  was  impor-  vrho  appears  to  answer  ques- 
tant  or  necessary.  tions  but  does  not  when  ‘non- 

“Who  you  know  and  how  will-  responsive  answers’  appear  to 
ing  they  are  to  talk  to  you  is  be  to  his  advantage, 
what  counts,”  he  continued.  “He  takes  delight  in  occa- 
“Most  successful  political  re-  sional  lapses  into  Spanish  or 


porters  have  a  lot  of  people 
who  will  give  them  information 
and  people  who  are  anxious  that 


French  when  a  foreign  reporter 
is  in  the  corps,”  he  continued. 
‘He  gives  them  no  more  in- 


MAN  ON  HORSEBACK — Leo  Egan,  New  York  Timet  political  reporter, 
posed  as  the  ingratiating  kind  of  Peerless  Leader  the  political  polls  pant 
for  at  Gov.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller's  fazenda  in  Brazil.  No  horseman,  he 
gingerly  mounted  the  white  steed  to  get  a  photo  at  the  request  of 
William  H.  Mackenzie,  chairman  of  the  New  York  Assembly  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  who  wanted  it  as  a  companion  picture  for  his  office 
of  one  of  himself  driving  a  harness  racehorse  at  a  county  fair. 


The  reporter  was  asked  for 
his  opinion  about  the  Rockefel¬ 
ler  political  future. 

“I  have  no  doubt  he  will  be 
a  candidate  for  the  Republican 
nomination  for  President,”  he 
answered.  “He  is  a  new  face 
and  that  is  in  his  favor.  He  has 
created  a  favorable  image  —  to 
use  language  I  do  not  like  to 
use.  He  has  convinced  people 
of  his  good  intentions,  sincerity, 
warmth  of  feeling  for  people.” 


No  CryMal  Ball 


they  do  not  misinterpret  infer-  formation  than  he  gives  in  Eng- 

mat  ion  they  get.”  lish  but  it  leaves  you  with  the 

»•  u.  O’-  Di  idea  he  might  have  done  so 

Right  Time— Place 

Here’s  an  Egan  example  of  tions.  He  is  an  enormously  en- 
the  Egan  precept  of  being  at  ergetic  man.” 
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Leo  Egan,  lacking  a  crystal 
ball,  makes  no  predictions  about 
the  achievement  of  the  Rocke¬ 
feller  Presidential  ambition 
other  than  to  forecast  he  will  be 
a  candidate. 

“One  of  the  amazing  things 
about  political  reporting  is  that 
people  expect  the  reporter  to 
tell  them  what  is  going  to  hap¬ 
pen  instead  of  what  did  happen 
and  why.  It’s  five-to-one  that  a 
non-newspaper  person  will  ask 
a  political  reporter  for  predic¬ 
tions  in  a  field  that  has  no 
guideposts  to  the  future.” 

Along  with  the  highlights 
there  are  dark  days  for  every 
reporter.  What  is  the  most  frus¬ 
trating  failure  Leo  Egan  re¬ 
calls  with  regret? 

He  remembered  that  near  the 


end  of  February,  1933,  while 
he  was  in  the  Washing:ton  bu¬ 
reau  of  the  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.) 
Eagle,  President  Hoover  met 
until  2  o’clock  one  morning  with 
the  members  of  the  Senate  and 
House  Banking  Committees. 
Hoover  had  been  defeated  and 
Roosevelt  was  to  be  inaugurated 
within  a  few  days. 

“I  met  Senator  Robert  F. 
Wagner  of  New  York,  father  of 
Mayor  Wagner,  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Banking  Committee,  and 
he  told  me  Hoover  wanted  to 
issue  a  proclamation  closing  all 
the  banks  —  Detroit  banks  al¬ 
ready  were  closed  —  but  would 
not  do  so  unless  Roosevelt  en¬ 
dorsed  the  action,”  said  Mr. 
Egan.  “I  telephoned  Harris 
Christ,  managing  editor  of  the 
Eagle.  He  told  me  not  to  write 
anjrthing  and  said  nothing  could 
be  print^  because  it  would  start 
a  run  on  New  York  banks.  He 
asked  me  to  write  out  a  memo 
and  mail  it  to  him  personally.  In 
a  week  or  10  days,  Roosevelt 
was  inaugurated  and  the  next 
day  closed  the  banks.” 


Brutal  Days 


Mr.  Egan  remembers  that 
cold,  rainy  March  4,  1933,  as 
one  of  the  hardest  day’s  work 
{Continued  on  page  56) 
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Urges  New  Approach  To  Traffic  Safety 


By  Prof.  Shelhy  Gallien 
Purdue  University 


Reporters  are  experts  in  locat¬ 
ing  a  blame  line  on  the  ROAD 

—  TREE  —  CULVERT  — 
WEAK  GUARD  RAIL,  etc.  — 
some  inanimate  object  that  can’t 
fight  back.  Pick  out  the  human 
control  factors  —  speed  —  fa¬ 
tigue  —  drinking  driver  and 
improper  attitude.  Actually  we 
find  that  95%  of  all  traffic  acci¬ 
dents  fall  in  this  area.  Personal 
driver  weakness  is  a  major 
cause. 

The  traffic  reporter  —  owes 
the  newspaper  reading  public 

—  something  more  than  the 
canned  information  that  a  fixed 
number  of  people  will  be  killed 
this  coming  holiday  weekend. 

It  may  be  hard  for  the  re¬ 
porter  to  write  —  the  not  so 
newsy  items  —  that  pin  point 
causative  factors  and  tread  upon 
causes  due  to  human  error. 
There  is  a  difference  between 

—  just  reporting,  over  report¬ 
ing  and  truthfully  reporting  the 
facts. 

Traffic  law  violations  are  in¬ 
creasing  daily.  Fines,  jail  sen¬ 
tences  and  license  revocations 
do  not  stop  drivers  from  violat¬ 
ing  or  causing  accidents.  It  is 
apparent  that  the  local  —  state 


and  national  thinking  must  be 
changed  to  correct  or  reduce  our 
traffic  accident  problem  in  this 
country.  To  expect  the  police 
to  catch  all  traffic  violators  is 
not  sufficient.  There  is  need  for 
a  new  approach  and  broader  at¬ 
tack.  Are  your  reporters  inter¬ 
ested  beyond  today’s  problems? 

Go  Beyond  Police  Report 

The  increase  in  traffic  viola¬ 
tors  has  gotten  completely  be¬ 
yond  our  ability  to  cope  with 
the  problem.  Court  judges  can 
no  longer  hear  the  individual 
cases.  Violators  are  case  num¬ 
bers  and  no  longer  individuals. 
Idea^  should  outcrop  from  this 
distress  area.  Has  your  reporter 
reseai'ched  this  area? 

Look  for  interviews  beyond 
the  police  and  traffic  court  field. 
Driver  behavior  laboratories  of¬ 
fer  another  source.  The  psy¬ 
chologists  with  a  scientific  ap¬ 
proach  may  offer  extraordinary 
promise  from  the  work  being 
done  in  the  field  of  motivational 
psychology. 

Feature  stories  are  being 
written  about  new  visual  train¬ 
ing  programs  for  commercial 
fleet  drivers.  Trucking  firms  are 


buying  the  training  program  to 
save  lives,  cargo  and  dollars. 

Medical  Men  Alert 

Medical  men  are  probing  the 
driver  field  in  the  area  of  low 
blood  sugar  and  low  blood  pres¬ 
sure  as  a  causative  factor.  New 
stories  ai'e  waiting  to  be  writ¬ 
ten. 

With  record  high  activity 
such  as  suicides,  neiwous  break¬ 
downs,  persons  who  jump  off 
bridges,  etc.  —  and  many  being 
holders  of  valid  drivers  license, 
it  appears  that  the  discovery 
and  use  of  tranquilizers  may 
offer  an  amazing  source  of  in¬ 
formation  for  a  trained  re¬ 
porter. 

The  motivational  psychologist 
probing  people’s  subsurface  de¬ 
sires  opens  another  area  of  pos¬ 
sibilities  for  the  researching  re¬ 
porter  to  isolate  new  approaches 
and  techniques.  The  same  un¬ 
derlying  principles  that  adver¬ 
tisers  use  to  motivate  people  to 
buy  can  be  used  to  build  up  psy¬ 
chological  barriers  against  traf¬ 
fic  accidents.  It  appears  to  be 
a  matter  of  fashioning  psycho¬ 
logical  fasteners  to  subcon¬ 
sciously  force  or  encourage  the 
pedestrians  and  drivers  to  ac¬ 
cept  traffic  control  plans. 

Perhaps  the  newspaper  re¬ 
ports  can  attach  a  guilt  or  em- 


Oldest  Daily 
Feuding  with 
Castro  Organ 

By  Jay  Mallin 

Havana 

The  most  conservative  and 
the  most  radical  Cuban  papers 
have  engaged  in  a  feud.  Diario 
de  la  Marina,  often  considered 
a  spokesman  for  the  Catholic 
Church,  has  lashed  out  at  the 
Communist  daily  Hoy  and  at 
Revolucion,  official  spokesman 
for  Fidel  Castro’s  July  26  Move¬ 
ment. 

Charged  Marina,  “One  de¬ 
fends  Moscow  from  Cuba  and 
the  other  defends  Cuba  from 
Moscow.”  It  added  that  these 
papers  “are  kings  of  disfigure¬ 
ment  and  transformation.  And 
the  worst  enemies  of  the  revolu¬ 
tion  of  Dr.  Fidel  Castro,  whom 
they  neither  understand  nor 
feel  nor  interpret.” 

This  was  the  first  time  any 
organ  of  the  Castro  government 
has  so  outspokenly  been  attacked 
by  a  Spanish-language  newspa¬ 


per  in  Cuba.  Marina  is  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  the  dean  of  the 
Cuban  press,  being  127  years 
old. 

Said  Marina  in  a  two-column 
frontpage  editorial:  “Diario 
sells  copies,  thousands  of  copies 
every  day,  and  space  for  ads, 
all  the  space  that  is  requested. 
But  it  does  not  sell  its  soul.” 

This  blast  was  caused  by  a 
frontpage  box  in  Revolucion 
which  criticized  Marina,  El 
Crisol  (which  often  uses  scare- 
heads  to  boost  circulation,  but 
which  the  government  considers 
as  alarming  to  the  public)  and 
Life  magazine.  Revolucion 
charged,  “La  Marina  conspires 
against  the  revolution.” 

Revolucion’s  main  complaint: 
Marina  daily  runs  on  Page  1  a 
box  containing  some  quotation, 
often  classical,  which  has  some 
bearing  on  the  day’s  news. 

According  to  Revolucion,  these 
quotes  have  “a  double  meaning 
which  expresses  the  egotism  and 
the  ambitions  of  those  who  do 
not  want  to  lose  their  privileges 
and  are  delirious  in  their  eager¬ 
ness  to  destroy  the  revolution¬ 
ary  works.” 

Revolucion  replied  to  Marina’s 
blast  by  saying:  “Now  that 
(privileges  and  the  privileged) 


are  disappearing,  is  it  just  that 
Marina  continue  to  survive?  It 
will  not  be  violence  that  one  day 
will  decree  its  death.  This  will 
be  determined  by  the  extinction 
of  the  social  system  of  which  it 
has  always  b^n  the  standard 
bearer.  The  symbol  exists  as 
long  as  that  which  is  symbolized 
exists.  .  .  .  Marina  will  not  be 
able  to  survive  the  disappear¬ 
ance  of  privileges  and  the  privi¬ 
leged.” 

Marina  then  ran  a  frontpage 
box  quoting  a  statement  Castro 
made  April  2,  1959:  “What  we 
are  seeking  is  liberty  where  all 
ideas  are  discussed,  in  which 
everyone  has  the  right  to  think; 
and  liberty  to  write,  liberty  to 
get  together  for  all  licit  and 
legal  meetings.  Isn’t  that  the 
ideal  world?” 

• 

Charter  for  Paper 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

A  state  corporate  charter  has 
been  issued  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  State  to  the 
Sharpsville  Advertiser,  Inc., 
Sharpsville,  authorizing  the  new 
firm  to  capitalize  at  $50,000  to 
publish  the  Sharpsville  Adver¬ 
tiser.  Incorporators  are  August 
and  Sue  Angel  and  Mary  Musca. 


barrassment  factor  to  persons 
having  auto  accidents.  Actually 
guilt  and  embarrassment  will 
not  bring  about  the  elimination 
of  all  auto  and  pedestrian  acci¬ 
dents  any  more  than  the  fear  of 
serious  illness  or  death  will 
cause  people  to  quit  smoking. 

Probe  the  accident  prone 
driver  and  pedestrians  and  re¬ 
port  the  facts  —  back  to  them 
—  showing  the  personal  factors 
as  identified  by  psychologists 
and  psychiatrists.  The  hot  rod¬ 
der  —  or  drag  racer  may  in¬ 
wardly  believe  that  high  speed, 
recklessness  and  being  able  to 
survive  a  serious  traffic  accident 
is  a  supreme  measure  of  virile 
maturity.  Thus  psychological 
satisfaction  alone  may  be  suffi¬ 
cient  to  override  fears  of  perma¬ 
nent  injury  or  death,  to  with¬ 
stand  moral  censor,  ridicule,  em¬ 
barrassment  of  complications 
with  the  traffic  officer  or  even 
confinement  to  a  jail  as  a  traffic 
penalty. 

A  reporter’s  search  for  the 
broad  base  to  fight  traffic  acci¬ 
dents  may  place  the  potential 
of  motivational  psychology  on 
new  horizons.  This  is  not  a  local 
community  or  state  problem, 
but  one  demanding  application 
through  a  national  media  of 
communication  such  as  newspa¬ 
pers. 


IPI  Science  Seminar 
In  Paris  Sept.  14 

The  first  internationally- 
organized  attempt  to  improve 
the  standards  of  science  writing 
in  daily  newspapers  will  be  made 
in  Paris  on  Sept.  14,  16,  and  16, 
when  the  International  Press 
Institute  holds  its  Science 
Seminar  for  newspapermen  from 
more  than  a  dozen  countries. 

Leading  scientists  on  such  sub¬ 
jects  as  space  medicine,  cosmic 
rays  and  embrology  will  bring 
the  newsmen  up  to  date  on  the 
most  recent  discoveries  in  their 
own  particular  fields.  A  series 
of  panel  discussions  will  be  led 
by  science  writers  on  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  sources  for  science  news, 
presentation,  and  how  to  make 
scientific  news  intelligible  to  the 
ordinary  reader  and  the  training 
of  science  writers. 

• 

CAM  Appointed 

CONNEAUT,  Ohio 

Mrs.  Leonard  Porter,  who  has 
been  working  in  the  classified 
advertising  department  of  the 
Conneaut  News-Herald,  has  been 
appointed  classified  manager. 
She  was  once  an  operator  of  a 
linecasting  machine. 
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Advertising  News 

SECTION 

Edited  by  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


TRILMPH  of  ORGANIZATION’ 

968  Dailies  Serving 
‘Better  Meals’  Spread 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


“Better’  Meals  Build  Better 
Families”  —  the  newspaper  in- 
dusto'’s  second  major  promo¬ 
tion  under  the  Total  Selling  pro¬ 
gram  —  is  such  a  “triumph  of 
organization”  that  it  may  well 
become  the  first  food  industry 
campaign  that  was  “a  success 
before  it  started,”  according  to 
Edward  A.  Falasca,  creative 
vicepresident,  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising,  ANPA. 

With  nine  days  to  go  to  its 
official  Sept.  14  launching,  968 
dailies  in  662  U.  S.  and  Cana¬ 
dian  markets  have  drawn  up 
elaborate  plans  for  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  12-day  event,  and 
Mr.  Falasca  still  hopes  to  see 
an  even  1,000  newspapers  signed 
up. 

8S%  of  Circulation 

The  participating  dailies  to 
date  boast  a  combined  circula¬ 
tion  of  51,205,849,  roughly  85% 
of  the  total  61,176,140  available. 
The  968  figure  also  represents 
some  90%  of  the  newspapers 
that  are  members  of  both  the 
Bureau  and  the  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executives  Associa¬ 
tion. 

While  proof  of  the  pudding 
is  still  in  the  eating,  promised 
newspaper  participation  is  far 
and  away  ahead  of  that  prom¬ 
ised  for  the  “Live  Better  By 
Far  With  A  Brand  New  Car” 
auto  promotion  held  last  April 
6-18.  At  that  time,  750  papers 
in  538  markets  promised  par¬ 
ticipation  in  “Live  Better”  as 
against  968  dailies  in  662  mar¬ 
kets  backing  “Better  Meals.” 

Twenty  nine  of  the  top  food 
chains,  plus  numerous  independ¬ 
ent  operators  representing  some 
250,000  retail  food  outlets,  have 
promised  participation  and  man¬ 
ufacturers  of  food  products  will 
sit  at  the  festive  “Better  Meals” 
board  in  unknown  numbers. 

Chains  in  the  U.  S.  and  Can¬ 
ada,  including  “voluntaries,” 
which  are  planning  heavy  par¬ 
ticipation  are:  Atlantic  &  Pa¬ 
cific,  Safeway,  Kroger,  ACF- 
Wrigley,  Jewel  Tea,  National, 
Red  Owl,  Super-Valu,  IGA,  Red 


&  White,  Bohack,  Colonial, 
Grand  Union,  Loblaw,  American 
Stores,  Food  Fair,  Penn  Fruit, 
First  National,  Stop  ’N’  Shop, 
Winn-Dixie,  National  Tea, 
Lucky  Stores,  Alpha  Beta, 
Von’s,  Dominion  Stores,  Asso¬ 
ciated  Grocers,  Steinberg’s  Ltd., 
and  Power. 

Herculean  Efforts 

“Better  Meals”  is  directed  at 
the  food  industry  in  which  food 
retailers  spend  close  to  $500,- 
000,000  in  local  store  advertis¬ 
ing,  of  which  some  90%  goes 
into  newspapers.  About  one- 
third  of  this  represents  co-op 
ad  funds  provided  by  food  man¬ 
ufacturers. 

Little  wonder  that  herculean 
efforts  have  been  made  by  the 
Bureau,  NAEA,  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Newspaper  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  National  Newspaper 
Promotion  Association,  and  the 
Association  of  Newspaper  Clas¬ 
sified  Advertising  Managers  to 
secure  the  enthusiastic  endorse¬ 
ment  of  the  campaign!  by  manu¬ 
facturers,  retailers,  associations, 
and  others  in  the  food  industry. 

The  Bureau  and  the  AANR 
engaged  in  rounds  of  meetings 
with  sizable  groups  of  food  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  their  agencies  to 
appraise  them  of  the  all-out  ef¬ 
fort  underway  among  newspa¬ 
pers  and  to  point  out  various 
ways  in  which  national  advertis¬ 
ers  could  tie  in  with  the  project. 

These  gn’oup  meetings  were 
augnnented  by  numerous  indi¬ 
vidual  calls  on  advertisers  and 
agency  executives  by  Bureau 
and  AANR  salesmen.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  Bureau  worked  direct 
with  national  and  regional  head¬ 
quarters  of  food  chain  organiza¬ 
tions.  Individual  newspapers 
worked  with  local  retailers  and 
with  distributors  and  regional 
managers  of  manufacturers,  in 
liae  with  schedules  drawn  up 
by  the  NAEA. 

Still  Up  To  Paper 

But  while  the  efforts  of  the 
“five  forces”  were  vital  to  the 
promotion,  it  was  recognized 
from  the  beginning  that  its  ulti¬ 


mate  success  would  depend  upon 
accurate  and  total  preparation 
of  the  event  at  the  local  level 
by  the  local  newspaper  itself. 

While  the  various  segpnents 
of  the  food  industry  were  well 
aware  of  the  built-in  selling  ex¬ 
citement  inherent  in  the  promo¬ 
tion  as  an  ideal  vehicle  for  tie- 
in,  they  wanted  advance  proof 
of  unity  of  the  newspaper  me¬ 
dium.  Only  the  individual  news¬ 
papers  could  provide  this  proof. 

“The  whole  promotion  could 
have  collapsed  had  it  not  been 
properly  organized  for  action 
by  the  local  newspaper,”  Mr. 
Falasca  pointed  out. 

“You  hear  so  much  about 
newspapers  being  an  ‘old-fash¬ 
ioned  medium’  that  the  tendency 
is  to  forget  sometimes  just  how 
great  a  creative  selling  job 
newspaper  advertising  people 
can  do  when  the  chips  are  down 
for  big  stakes.” 

He  pointed  to  a  stack  of  de¬ 
tailed  promotion  plans  sent  to 
him  by  participating  newspa¬ 
pers  which  will  be  put  into  ef¬ 
fect  during  the  Sept.  14-26 
period  to  back  “Better  Meals.” 

“These,”  he  said,  “are  the 
actual  plans  that  helped  con¬ 
vince  the  food  people  that  there 
is  a  spirit  of  unity  by  the  me¬ 
dium  in  this  promotion. 

“These  programs  planned  by 
the  local  newspapers  contain 
imagination  and  initiative  for 
creative  selling  that  equals  some 
of  the  best  selling  efforts  put 
forth  by  the  top  advertising 
agencies. 

“The  dailies  have  staggered 
us  with  the  scope  of  their  plans,” 
Mr.  Falasca  said.  “They  have 
shown  that  the  entire  newspa¬ 
per  medium  can  be  organized 
and  its  unmatched  grassroots 
strengrth  directed  where  it 
counts  most  —  at  the  local  level. 
This  is  why  we  feel  the  pro 
motion  may  well  be  the  first 
food  industry  campaign  that 
was  a  success  before  it  started. 
It’s  certainly  a  triumph  of  or¬ 
ganization.” 

He  added  that  the  local  news¬ 
papers  have  done  a  “magnificent 
job”  in  showing  retailers  what 
they  can  do  to  support  them  in 
their  own  communities,  and  in 
demonstrating  to  manufacturers 
the  power  of  the  newspaper  me¬ 
dium  when  it  is  fully  organized 
behind  one  promotion. 

Aid  Packet  Bane 

A  special  “Better  Meals  Build 
Better  Families”  newspaper 
sales  aid  packet,  desigpied  spe¬ 


cifically  for  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment  of  the  nation’s  news¬ 
papers  and  featuring  a  121- 
piece  supermarket  point-of-pur¬ 
chase  kit  and  a  53-piece  food 
store  kit,  merely  formed  the 
base  of  Vnany  of  the  newspa¬ 
pers’  promotion  plans. 

Individual  newspapers  have 
plans  for  creating  consumer  ex¬ 
citement  with  such  devices  as 
consumer  and  trade  contests, 
heavy  food  page  support, 
“house”  ads  dealing  with  the 
family  and  the  importance  of 
meals,  special  food  sections,  and 
special  news  stories  concerning 
food.  Mayors  and  governors 
throughout  the  U.  S.  will  pro¬ 
claim  a  “Better  Meals  Build 
Better  Families”  week. 

A  number  of  the  detailed  pro¬ 
motion  plans  submitted  to  Mr. 
Falasca  contain  some  novel  fea¬ 
tures. 

Novel  Features 

The  Burlington  (Vt.)  Free 
Frees,  for  example,  has  erected 
a  42-foot-high  transparent  con¬ 
tainer  that  stands  as  high  as 
its  four-story  building.  The  con¬ 
tainer  will  be  filled  with  gro¬ 
ceries  which  will  be  given  away 
each  day. 

The  Austin  (Minn.)  Daily 
Herald  is  sponsoring  a  recipe 
contest.  Entries  will  be  printed 
in  a  tabloid  size  cook  book  to 
be  included  with  the  paper’s 
regular  edition  of  Sept.  14. 

In  Portland,  Me.,  the  Press 
Herald-Evening  Express  will 
send  out  a  Mystery  Shopper  to 
participating  supermarkets. 
First  customer  to  identify  this 
shopper  in  each  store  will  be 
entitled  to  all  the  food  items 
in  his  own  food  cart  at  time  of 
identification  plus  all  the  items 
in  the  Mystery  Shopper’s  basket. 
The  newspaper  will  pay  the  bill. 

From  Sept.  15-17  the  Atlanta 
(Ga.)  Journal  and  Constitution 
will  sponsor  a  special  “Better 
Meals”  cooking  school  featur¬ 
ing  Dixie  delicacies. 

Association  Support 

T.  M.  Gomolak,  director  of  ad¬ 
vertising,  American  Sheep  Pro¬ 
ducers  Council,  Inc.,  Denver, 
Colo.,  recently  told  Mr.  Falasca 
that  he  was  “fiabbergrasted  by 
the  number  of  newspapers  that 
have  written,  outlining  their 
own  promotional  plans  in  sup¬ 
port  of  this  program.  The  thing 
that  impresses  me  most  is  the 
excited,  yet  dignified,  manner 
(Continued  on  page  20) 
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GOLDEN  DOZEN  IX  1959: 


Agency  Head  Cites 
‘Creativity’  Gains 


— lots  of  it.  Advertising  has  a 
voracious  appetite  for  new  ideas, 
new  thinking.  It  takes  courage 
to  do  original  thinking  and  more 
courage  to  sell,  defend  and  im¬ 
plement  original  thought. 

“More  than  anything  else,  you 
need  integrity.  The  day  of  the 
sharp  operator  is  over.  We  still 


By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 


An  optimist  is  55-year-old 
Walter  Guild,  president.  Guild, 
Bascom  &  Bonligli,  Inc.,  San 
Francisco. 

Grounds  for  his  general  sense 
of  satisfaction  expressed  in  re¬ 
cent  speeches  may  be  partly 
traced  to  the  fast  upswing  of 
the  agency  he  heads.  In  10 
years,  since  he  formed  the  firm 
billings  have  blossomed  from 
$200,000  to  more  than  $12,- 
000,000. 

“It  should  top  $13,000,000  this 
year,”  he  predicted  confidently. 


Crealivitv  is  Kev 


What  makes  for  advertising 
success,  his  own  included,  in  Mr. 
Guild’s  opinion  is  “creativity”, 
a  word  often  used  and  abused 
in  the  trade.  Through  the  years, 
GB&B  has  had  a  growing  and 
enviable  reputation  for  the  right 
kind  of  creativity — flights  of 
fancy  that  zoom  from  the  firm 
rock  of  fact. 

Mr.  Guild  explained  that  he 
was  testing  a  new  product  to 
see  whether  or  not  it  would  be 
worthwhile  investing  money  in 
advertising  it. 

“Was  it  worthwhile?” 

“It’s  too  early  yet  to  determine 
that,”  he  replied. 

Mr.  Guild  said  he  often  per¬ 
sonally  went  into  the  field  to 
feiTet  out  facts  about  products 
for  which  his  firm  prepares  and 
places  advertising. 

“But  facts  need  not  and  should 
not  be  expressed  in  a  dull  way,” 
he  said  “Advertising,  both  news¬ 
paper  and  TV,  can  and  should  be 
entertaining  as  well  as  factual. 


1959  Alpha  Delta  Sigma  national 
convention  at  Stanford  Univer¬ 
sity  Aug.  23,  he  noted  that  there 
are  many  critics  of  advertising. 
They  have  been  so  convincing, 
that  serious  capable  young  men 
and  women  are  beginning  to 
question  advertising  as  a  career, 
he  said.  He  insisted  advertising 
does  make  a  fine  career,  but 
suggested  that  those  who  accept 
this  answer  should  immediately 
ask  themselves  a  far  more  per¬ 
tinent  question — “Am  I  good 
enough  for  advertising?” 

“You  must  ask,”  he  said,  “  ‘am 
I  good  enough  to  enter  a  highly- 
skilled  profession  which  has  at 
least  as  much  as  any  other 
helped  to  raise  living  standards 
to  the  highest  point  in  history, 
w’hich  literally  forces  continual 
improvement  in  the  quality  of 
goods  and  seiwices,  which  un¬ 
questionably  has  helped  bring 
about  progress  which  touches  the 
lives  of  almost  evei*yone  in  the 
world?’  You  should  ask  ‘Will  my 
abilities  contribute  to  a  profes¬ 
sion  which  helped  introduce  the 
motor  age,  air  travel,  jet  travel, 
modern  ideas  of  nutrition,  sani¬ 
tation,  home  ownership,  beauty, 
insurance,  color  TV  and  micro- 
nite  filters?’ 


have  a  few  left,  but  they  are 
losing  out  to  the  honest  people 
in  advertising. 

“Search  your  soul.  If  you  are 
good  enough  for  advertising,  get 
into  it.  The  opportunities  are 
magnificent.” 

Unfortunately,  most  of  Mr. 
Guild’s  own  creativity  and  that 
of  his  brilliant  staff  at  GB&B,  is 
being  devoted  to  that  flickering, 
quickly-gone  home  screen  of  the 
TV  medium  and  the  equally 
ephemeral  radio.  It  cannot  be 
studied  as  print  advertising  can. 

About  80%  of  the  agency’s 
total  billing  is  currently  in 
broadcast,  12%  in  newspapers. 

“This  isn’t  because  we  do  not 
favor  newspapers  as  an  adver¬ 
tising  medium,”  he  said.  “We 
do.  It  is  because  our  clients  are 
in  the  food  field.  Right  now  they 
happen  to  be  very  heavy  on  TV 
and  radio.  We  believe  that  if  you 
use  a  medium  you  should  use  it 
in  a  big  way.  Our  clients  are  not 
big  enough  to  use  both  broad¬ 
cast  and  print  in  the  big  way  we 
think  they  should.  That’s  why 
we  concentrate  in  the  one 
medium.” 


Cites  ‘Belter  Meals’ 


Common  Sense  Vital 


Dull  Ads  Declining 


“Fortunately  most  advertising 
today  is  good.  Dullness  is  cur¬ 
rently  in  a  period  of  decline. 
Copy  was  less  dull  in  1958  than 
it  was  in  1957  and  through  this 
year  the  decline  of  the  dull  ads 
has  continued. 

“All  advertisers  will  get  far 
better  results  for  their  adver¬ 
tising  dollars  if  they  encourage 
creativity.  It  will  pay  them 
never  to  discourage  or  inhibit 
the  imagination  or  creative 
talents  of  the  advertising  people 
with  whom  they  work.  They 
will  get  maximum  results  when 
they  engage  expert  counsel  and 
give  them  understanding,  con¬ 
fidence  and  freedom.” 

When  Mr.  Guild  addressed  the 


“A  man  going  into  advertising 
should  have  talent,  real  creative 
ability,  of  some  kind.  He  should 
be  a  natural  communicator. 

“He  should  have  planning  abil¬ 
ity,  and  a  logical  mind  full  of 
good  common  sense. 

“Many  other  abilities  are 
needed,  depending  on  which  area 
of  advertising  is  entered.  But 
equally  important  as  ability  are 
certain  character  requirements. 
First,  if  you  cannot  work  very 
hard  and  continuously  for  long 
hours,  forget  advertising.  Be¬ 
come  a  client  or  something. 
Every  good  ad  man  I  know 
works  like  a  horse. 

“Also,  if  you  are  a  fellow'  who 
works  for  money  and  money 
only,  stay  out  of  advertising. 
You’ll  never  be  very  good,  so 
you’ll  not  likely  make  much 
money  anyw'ay.  You  must  love 
advertising,  be  dedicated  to  it,  if 
you  would  be  outstanding.  Money 
cannot  buy  dedication. 


Courage  Needed 
‘You  will  also  need  courage 


Mr.  Guild  said  he  was  very 
conscious  of  the  current  news¬ 
paper  selling  drive  directed  to 
food  advertisers  under  the 
slogan  “Better  Meals  Build 
Better  Families.”  He  congratu¬ 
lated  the  newspapers  and  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA, 
on  the  effective  work  that  is 
being  done.  (See  story  page  17). 

“Certainly  the  Thursday  food 
pages  in  newspapers  are  an  ex¬ 
cellent  buy,”  he  said,  “and  news¬ 
papers  do  an  outstanding  job  for 
the  supermarkets  and  chain 
stores. 

“Right  now  we  are  using  news¬ 
papers  for  our  client  the  Ralston 
Purina  Co.  introducing  their 
new  Corn  Chex  in  about  50 
markets.  We  are  using  half-page 
space  to  tell  this  news  story  in 
the  basic  news  medium.” 

The  Corn  Chex  advertisements 
introduce  a  cartoon  character 
named  Colonel  Corn  Chex.  But 
there  is  no  effort  to  make  them 
so  entertaining  as  to  obscure 
the  fundamental  news  purpose 
of  letting  people  knO’W  that  there 
is  a  new  cold  cereal  on  the  mark¬ 
et  that  is  “the  greatest  thing  in 
corn  since  flakes!” 

“Newspapers  have  always 
been  successful  in  helping  us 
introduce  new  products,”  Mr. 


Walter  Guild 
Guild  continued.  “Right  now  we 
are  using  dailies  to  introduce 
housewives  to  ‘Mr.  Fast,’  a  new 
liquid  detergent,  developed  by 
our  newest  client  the  Tidy 
House  Co.,  of  Shenandoah,  Iowa. 
This  test  campaign  is  running 
1,000-line  ads  in  newspapers.' 

Mr.  Guild  is  a  native  of  Po- 
noka,  Alberta,  Canada.  He  be¬ 
gan  what  has  become  a  notable 
advertising  career  as  a  profes¬ 
sional  musician  and  musical  di¬ 
rector  in  theatrical  enterprises. 
He  also  has  been  a  radio  writer 
and  actor. 

In  1937  he  joined  the  Gar 
finkle  Advertising  Agency  as  an 
account  executive.  Six  years 
later  he  became  a  partner  in 
Garfield  &  Guild,  a  San  Fran 
cisco  agency,  forming  the  agency 
he  pre.sently  heads  in  March 
1949. 


Mayer  Names  JWT 


Chicago 

Oscar  Mayer  and  Co.,  76- 
year-old  meat  processing  firm 
has  appointed  J.  Walter  Thonip 
son  Co.  here,  to  handle  advertis 
ing  of  its  line  of  sausage  and 
smoked  meat  products.  The  ac 
count,  which  last  year  spent 
$881,214  in  newspaper  space 
was  formerly  handled  by  Baker 
Tilden,  Bolgard  and  Barger,  Inc. 


m 


Heads  RCA  Marketing 


Fred  M.  Farwell  will  as-sume 
the  newly  created  corporate 
staff  position  of  vicepresident, 
marketing.  Radio  Corporation 
of  America,  on  Sept.  8.  He  has 
been  executive  vicepresident  of 
International  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Co.  in  charge  of 
IT&T’s  U.S.  group  operations. 


Guild  Group  Abroad 

A  group  of  90  members  of  the 
Newspaper  Guild  of  New  York 
and  their  families  are  on  a  con¬ 
ducted  tour  of  Europe.  It  is  the 
first  charter  flight  to  Europe 
organized  by  the  guild. 
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^Better  Meals  ’ 

(Continued  f  rom  page  17) 

in  which  they  all  seem  to  be 
going  about  it.  .  . 

Other  associations  in  the  food 
field  have  given  full  endorse¬ 
ment  to  the  “Bette.  Meals”  pro¬ 
motion.  They  include:  Super 
Market  Institute,  National  Food 
Conference,  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Food  Chains,  National 
Association  of  Retail  Grocers, 
National  Food  Brokers  Associa¬ 
tion,  Cooperative  Food  Distribu¬ 
tors  of  America. 

At  least  one  association,  the 
Cereal  Institute,  has  taken  the 
opportunity  to  tie-in  a  promo¬ 
tion  of  its  own  with  the  news¬ 
papers’  project.  It  has  come  up 
with  the  theme,  “Better  Break¬ 
fasts  Make  Better  Families.” 

5  Major  Objectives 

Thus,  with  nine  days  to  go 
before  the  kickoff  of  “Better 
Meals,”  the  nation’s  newspapers 
are  close  to  achieving  the  five 
major  objectives  of  this  promo¬ 
tion:  1)  Sell  plus  linage  to  food 
and  related  advertisers;  2)  im¬ 
press  consumer  with  important 
role  played  by  the  food  industry 
in  her  daily  life;  3)  emphasize 
importance  of  family  mealtime 
in  building  healthier,  better 
families;  4)  make  consumers 
more  conscious  of  values  offered 
in  food  stores;  and  5)  dramatize 
to  consumers  and  the  food  in¬ 
dustry  the  importance  of  the 
newspapers  in  the  marketing  of 
food,  and  to  prove  that  the  daily 
newspaper  is  the  one  true  na¬ 
tional  and  local  advertising  me¬ 
dium. 

Truly  a  “triumph  of  organiza¬ 
tion.” 


Ad  Council  To  Aid 
1960  Census  Takers 

“Are  you  married,  widowed, 
divorced,  separated  or  single?” 
This  is  one  of  seven  questions 
that  will  be  asked  in  every 
household  in  the  country  in 
April,  1960,  when  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  the  Census  begins  to 
collect  data  for  its  composite 
decennial  picture  of  the  U.  S. 
population  and  its  racial,  eco¬ 
nomic,  educational  and  other 
statistically  significant  charac¬ 
teristics. 

As  in  1950,  when  the  last 
census  was  taken.  The  Adver¬ 
tising  Council  has  agreed  to  help 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census  by 
an  advance  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  to  explain  the  purpose  and 
value  of  the  census.  Advertis¬ 
ers  and  advertising  media  will 
contribute  time  and  space  to 
the  public  service  project.  The 
Bureau  feels  that  understand¬ 
ing  engendered  by  an  advertis¬ 
ing  campaign  for  this,  the  18th 
census  since  1790,  will  secure 
more  complete  cooperation  with 
the  census  taker  from  America’s 
60  million-  odd  households. 

Meldrum  and  Fewsmith,  Inc. 
(Cleveland,  Ohio)  has  volun¬ 
teered  its  services  to  create  the 
advertising  materials  for  the 
Council ;  and  Harold  H.  Oldham, 
director  of  advertising.  Republic 
Steel  Corporation  will  serve  as 
volunteer  coordinator  for  the 


O&O  Gets  Peoria 

PBX)RIA,  Ill. 

Appointment  of  O’ Mara  & 
Ormsbee,  Inc.  as  national  adver¬ 
tising  representatives  for  the 
Peoria  Journal  Star,  effective 
Sept.  1,  was  announced  this  week 
by  Henry  P.  Slane,  publisher. 


Hearst  Advertising  Service  Inc. 

announces  the  location  of 
its  NEW  OFFICES  at 


4  10  PARK  AVENU 

NEW  YORK  2  2,  N .  Y. 


TELEPHONE  PLaZA  2-0200 


SEPTEMBER  14-.  1959 


National  Advertising  Representatives  of: 

L  AMCRICAN  •  THE  CHICAGO  AMERICAN  •  OETTtOIT  TIMES  •  RITTSSURGI 


SUN  •  TELEGRAPH  •  ALBANY  TIMES-UNION 
BALTIMORE  N  E  WS  >  POST  •  AM  ERIC  AN  •  Mil 


BOSTON  RECORD*  AMERICAN  'ADVERTISER 


SAN  FRANCISCO  EXAMINER  •  SEATTLE  POST-INTELLIGENCER 


Space  Buyer, , .  F,  Y.L 

IMPORTED  CAR  dealers  in  the  Syracuse  area  have  teamed  sj 
in  a  cooperative  advertising  program  designed  to  focus  increaw 
public  attention  on  imported  cars  in  general,  and  on  their  o»! 
business  in  particular.  The  program  is  being  executed  throughi 
series  of  full  page  ads  in  the  Syracuse  Herald- Journal.  Each  of  tii 
participating  dealers  takes  the  same  amount  of  space  in  the  ai 
roughly  5x6  inches.  In  this  space  the  dealer  promotes  his  oi.X 
product  line  in  the  foreign  and  sports  car  field.  Elach  week  ttiil 
center  portion  of  the  ad  is  devoted  to  a  different  dealer,  featuicT 
as  “Dealer  Of  The  Week.” 

FIVE  OF  THE  EIGHT  OKLAHOMA  PAPERS  represented  h 
Burke,  Kuipers  and  Mahoney  will  accept  liquor  ads  of  any  sis, 
black  and  white,  and  those  that  have  color  wiU  take  both  spot  ani 
full  color  liquor  ads.  They  are:  Ardmore  Ardorite,  black  and ; 
color;  Enid  News  &  Eagle,  black  &  white  and  4  colors;  McAkstr 
News  Capital,  black  &  white  only;  Shawnee  News-Star,  black  ant 
two  colors;  and  Stillwater  News-Press,  black  and  white  only. 

A  NEW  RECORD  FOR  ALCOHOLIC  BEVERAGE  advertisin; 
in  New  York  newspapers  was  set  by  the  New  York  Times  in  tin 
first  six  months  of  this  year.  The  Times  carried  474,934  lines  throug: 
June  30.  This  marked  a  gain  of  42,257  lines  over  the  volume  it 
the  same  period  in  1958.  It  was  the  largest  volume  of  alcoholic 
beverage  advertising  ever  carried  by  the  Times  in  the  first  six  month 
of  the  year.  These  and  other  pertinent  facts  have  been  issued  ii 
the  Times’  semi-annual  report  titled,  “Alcoholic  Beverage  Adverth 
ing  In  New  York  Newspapers.”  It  breaks  down  advertising  for 
every  major  category,  including  everything  from  Beer  to  Cordials. 

FASHION — Detroit  Times,  on  Sept  14.  and  15,  in  cooperatio: 
with  Harper’s  Bazaar,  will  introduce  a  promotion  which  will  makt 
fashion  history.  The  event  will  harness  the  impact  of  three  mas 
media,  the  Newspaper,  the  Magazine  and  Live  Television.  Them 
for  the  promotion  will  be  the  new  “Smoky  Tones”  featured  in  th 
September  Harper's  Bazaar.  A  promotional  barrage  will  pave  tk 
way  for  a  high  fashion  TV  spectacular  featuring  Jayne  Meadow 
and  designer  Hannah  Troy  to  be  sponsored  by  the  Detroit  Timti 
“to  enhance  the  public’s  image  of  Detroit  stores  as  fashion  leaders.' 

FOR  YOUTH — The  Los  Angeles  Times  Charity  Football  Gamt 
which  annually  pits  the  Washington  Redskins  against  the  Los  Angele 
Rams,  drew  a  crowd  of  86,000  at  Los  Angeles,  Aug.  21.  Proceed! 
go  to  Times  Charities  for  the  support  of  youth  activities,  parti'' f 
larly  the  Los  Angeles  Times  Boys  Qub.  More  than  a  milliot 
-  dollars  have  been  realized  for  the  charities  over  the  15-year  perioc 
that  the  annual  game  has  been  played. 

TORONTO  TELEGRAM  is  sponsoring  a  “Tely  Milk  Ship"  tc 
leave  Toronto  early  in  November  with  a  cargo  of  surplus  powdertd 
i  milk  for  Italy,  Greece,  Turkey  and  Egypt.  The  milk  is  being  provided 
!  free  by  the  Canadian  government  out  of  its  stockpile.  The  Telegrai 
;  is  raising  funds  through  its  columns  to  pay  the  freight  from  Torontc 
i  to  these  Mediterranean  countries,  about  $1  for  80  pounds.  The  papei 
hopes  to  raise  enough  to  send  at  least  2300  tons.  Full  page  adver 
tisements  and  a  special  four-page  CARE  special  edition  of  the  papfi 
are  being  used. 

ALL  SIGNS  point  to  a  terrific  tenth  anniversary  show  at  tlu! 
year’s  Book  Fair  for  Children  and  Young  People  in  Washingtoa 
D.  C.  It  will  be  held  Nov.  15-25  in  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commer« 
Building,  where  a  beautiful  lobby  and  800-seat  auditorium  will 
commodate  all  who  wish  to  attend.  It  is  expected  that  the  attendanct 
will  surpass  last  year’s  record-breaking  68.000  children  and  adults 
The  Book  Fair,  designed  to  encourage  children  to  make  friends  will 
books,  is  sponsored  by  the  fP ashington  Post  in  cooperation  with  tk 
Children’s  Book  Council  of  New  York,  Children’s  Book  Guild  «• 
Washington  and  the  Washington  Booksellers. 

Among  the  3,500  books  on  display  will  be  everything  from  pictuK 
books  to  more  sophisticated  fare. 

The  Washington  Post  will  publish  a  special  tabloid-size  Childrens! 
Book  Fair  Supplement  in  its  Sunday,  Nov.  15th  edition. 
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Jlnipiircr 

is  privileged  to  bring  to  its  readers 
the  first  publication  in  any  form 
anywhere  in  the  free  world 
{and  to  offer  without  cost 
to  any  publication  in  the  world 
reprint  rights  to) 


Nikita  S.  Khrushchev’s 
Blueprint  for  the  Future 

from  the  Soviet  Premier’s 
First  Major  Book 

"FOR  VICTORY  IN  PEACEFUL 
COMPETITION  WITH  CAPITALISM” 

conveying  Mr.  Khrushchev’s  views  as  he  ex¬ 
pressed  them,  we  requested  the  Premier  to 
have  the  translation  in  English  made  under  his 
supervision  and  approved  personally  by  him. 

Because  The  Inquirer  feels  that  publication  of 
this  book  is  of  such  great  importance  to  the 
peoples  of  the  free  world,  it  is  offering  reprint 
rights  to  all  publications,  at  no  cost,  for  use 
48  hours  after  each  of  the  seven  instafiments 
appears  in  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

Editor  ( _ ) 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer 


The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  is  pleased  to  an- 
noimce  the  exclusive  publication  of  important 
sections  of  this  new  book,  beginning  Tuesday, 
September  8. 

Premier  Khrushchev,  at  our  request,  has 
granted  this  newspaper  permission  to  be  the 
first  publication  in  the  free  world  to  publish 
selected  portions  of  this  volume. 

In  order  to  insure  an  accurate  translation, 


(Nofe;  Reprints  of  this  series  in  of  her 
periodicals  must  carry  full  copyright  notice.) 
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Philco  to  Use  200 
Dailies  This  Fall 


Chicago 

A  newspapei*  advertising 
schedule  of  factory-placed  ads  in 
more  than  200  newspapers  will 
be  used  by  Philco  Corp.,  begin¬ 
ning  early  in  September,  to  in¬ 
troduce  its  1960  home  laundry 
line. 

In  addition  to  the  200  paper 
schedule  (via  BBDO),  Philco 
pi’oducts  will  be  advertised  by 
distributors  and  dealers  under 
the  Philco  co-op  program.  Sim¬ 
ilarly,  other  Philco  pi-oducts, 
namely  television  sets,  radios 
and  hi-fi  sets  will  be  advertised 
in  newspapers  on  a  staggared 
schedule  between  mid-September 
and  early  December.  Philco  re¬ 
frigerators  will  depend  largely 
on  newspaper  advertising  during 
the  fall  season,  it  was  added. 

Philco’s  advei'tising  expendi¬ 
tures  for  1959  will  be  approxi¬ 
mately  $8,000,000,  including  $2 
million  for  Philco’s  share  of  co¬ 
op  advertising  in  newspapers, 
according  to  Max  Enelow,  Philco 
advertising  director.  In  addition. 


another  estimated  $5  million  is 
spent  in  newspapers  by  distribu¬ 
tors  and  dealers  in  co-op  adver¬ 
tising,  he  said. 


Paper  Gives  More 
Attention  to  Movies 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  Globe-Democrat,  a  New- 
house  newspaper,  will  publish  a 
special  16-page  tabloid  section 
Friday,  Sept.  18  as  a  salute  to 
the  movie  industry. 

This  is  one  of  the  steps  being 
taken  by  the  newspaper  to 
rebuild  public  interest  in  motion 
pictures.  Publisher  Richard  H. 
Amberg  invited  theatre  execu¬ 
tives  and  producers’  representa¬ 
tives  to  a  luncheon  recently 
where  he  outlined  the  whole  pro¬ 
gram.  It  includes  a  new  Wednes¬ 
day  film  column,  Sunday  maga¬ 
zine  features  on  movie  celebri¬ 
ties,  and  “red  carpet”  treat¬ 
ment  for  screen  stars  when  they 
visit  St.  Louis. 


V  \i 


Baltimore  .  .  . 

A  City  “On  Fire! 


-  --.rn 

feS”J 


Shades  of  1904!  A  new  kind  of  "fire"  is  sweeping 
through  Baltimore.  A  "fire"  kindled  in  the  minds  of 
imaginative  business  and  civic  leaders  .  .  .  and  fed  on 
the  spirit  of  a  fierce  community  pride!  Baltimore  is 
aflame  with  activity,  planning  and  pointing  to  a 
mammoth  20-year  $900, (100.000.00  program  of  renewal, 
rehabilitation,  and  redevelopment! 

The  News-Post  is  proud  to  be  a  part  of  this  electri¬ 
fying  project!  And,  our  faith  in  its  success  is  clearly 
evident  in  our  plans  to  expand  our  facilities  to  meet 
the  needs  of  tomorrow  in  this  ever-growing,  increasingly 
prosperous  metropolis! 


Baltimon 


leWs-Post 


SUNDAY  AMERICAN 

REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  HEARST  ADVERTISING  SERVICE  INC. 
OFFICES  IN  IS  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 


The  Other  Media 

DELIVERED  AUDIENCE  MOST  MEANINGFUL  TO  TV-D, 
livered  audience  for  individual  shows,  as  provided  by  acrredita 
rating  services,  is  more  meaningful  measure  of  TV  viewing  thai 
total  for  average  day,  according  to  Norman  E.  Cash,  presidea 
Television  Bureau  of  .Advertising,  Inc.  He  observed  that  a  rep« 
from  Sindlinger  &  Co.  showed  number  of  people  listening  to  radi 
surpassed  number  of  people  viewing  TV  throughout  July  and  j 
first  two  weeks  in  .August.  He  said  information  has  “little  practici 
meaning.”  “Figure  for  radio,”  he  said,  “represents  listening  througli 
out  24-hour  day  divided  among  more  than  .3300  stations  while  Tl 
figure  is  concentrated  in  known  sets-in-use  patterns  and  on  abu 
.500  stations.”  Time  spent  by  average  TV  home  per  day  was  lot 
hours  and  12  minutes,  during  June,  according  to  .A.  C.  Niel« 

ADS  NOW  ON  N.  Y.  BUSEIS — First  outdoor  ads  on  New  Yoti 
City  buses  since  1907  appeared  last  week  (El&P.  June  13.  page  21 
More  than  1,045  buses  of  Fifth  Avenue  Coach  Co.  will  carry  2U  ff« 
byl2  feet  posters  for  Saturday  Evening  Post. 

MORE  MUSIC  IN  TV  COM.MERICALS  SEEN— Use  of  mua 
in  TV  commercials  will  increase  nearly  15%  in  1960  over  l^'* 
Industry  projection  comes  from  current  Plandome  Productk.!: 
Survey  of  more  than  94  agency  music  directors  and  radio-TV  dire 
tors.  .Agencymen  overwhelmingly  predict  shift  in  music  plannini 
to  an  earlier  pre-production  stage  compared  with  current  pracl;*. 

AUTO  SALES  LOOK  STRONG  IN  ’60— When  Big  Three  aun 
firms  introduce  new  compact  cars,  inroads  will  be  made  on  imp<if 
car  market,  according  to  23rd  annual  National  .Automobile  an 
Tire  Survey  just  completed  by  .Alfred  Politz  Research.  Inc.,  unde 
sponsorship  of  Look  magazine.  Based  on  new-car  maintainers  vb 
would  purchase  a  new  imported  car  if  they  were  buying  now.  S5 
would  seriously  consider  buying  a  compact  car  produced  by  on 
of  the  Big  Three,  and  another  18%  might  consider  such  a  purrhast 
Survey  findings  indicate  that  1960  should  be  an  even  bigger  yer 
for  auto  industry  than  1959,  with  total  sales  for  next  year 
mated  at  6.400.(j00  to  6.700.0(K)  new  cars  iMuight. 

‘READER’S  DIGEST  SETS  N.Y.  EDITION— Starting  with  .Ypri 
1960  issue.  Reader's  Digest  will  publish  metropolitan  New  Yon 
edition  covering  18  counties  of  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Connect 
cut.  New  edition  will  base  ad  rates  on  average  paid  circulatM 
of  1,000,000  copies  per  issue.  Base  rates  are  $5,480  for  four-col«l 
I  page;  $4,550  for  either  two-color  and  black  and  white.  No  premim® 
'  will  be  charged  for  bleed  pages. 

i  22  ADVERTISERS  IN  ‘MAGAZONE’  ISSUE— Sept.  15  issue 
Look  magazine,  which  is  first  issue  to  offer  “Magazone”  advertisi 
'  insertions  (E&P,  May  16,  page  20).  carries  copy  from  22  *‘Ma 
zone”  advertisers  using  total  of  32  zone  insertions.  Look  has  alrea 
scheduled  “Magazone”  orders  from  more  than  50  advertisers,  f 
total  of  more  than  2(X)  insertions. 

:  MAGAZINE  ROUNDUP— Effective  with  Feb.  15.  1960  issu 

Life's  ad  rates  will  be  scaled  to  new  circulation  base  of  6.500. 
up  500.000  or  8.3%  over  present  base  rate.  New  B&W  page  n 
will  be  $29,375,  a  3.2%  increase  in  rate  per  thousand  over  curreS 
schedule  of  $26,275.  Rate  for  four-color  page  will  be  increa.««i 
$4.9(K)  to  $44,400,  a  3.8%  rise  in  rate  per  thousand.  .  .  .  Octobc 
issue  of  Living  for  Young  Homemakers  will  show  a  gain  of  22. 
pages  of  ads  over  October  issue  of  ’58.  .  .  .  HiFi  Revieiv's  cumulati 
linage  for  period  February  to  July,  19.59,  shows  19%  increa 
Percentage  represents  a  gain  of  40.6  pages  of  ads.  .  .  .  Redbook 
October  issue  closed  with  31.1%  more  display  ad  linage  than  coi 
responding  issue  last  year.  .  .  .  October  issue  of  House  Beaudf 
closed  with  business  on  books  totaling  $1,200.(K)0  to  record  high 
ad  revenue  for  single  issue  in  history  of  magazine.  .  .  .  Thirteen  ke! 
electric  housewares  manufacturers  and  coast-to-coast  network  c- 
electric  utility  companies  will  cooperate  with  Seventeen  in  launch 
ing  teen  publication’s  sixth  annual  “Favorite  Recipe  Contest 
Publication  also  announced  following  figures  from  its  recent  if 
port:  99.7%  of  teen-age  girls  wear  lipstick;  47.7%  have  expei- 
I  mented  with  new  white  lipstick;  70.4%  use  face  powder;  77.45 
I  use  talcum;  and  83.7%  wear  perfume. 
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Soon  she*ll  write  across  a  continent .at  the  touch  of  a  dial! 


Dial,  then  t5rpe— that’s  Western  Union  Telex,  latest 
development  in  instant,  written  communications. 

Telex  messages  now  flash  customer  to  customer 
between  subscribers  in  key  cities  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  Progressive  expansion  of  the  system 
will  interlink  principal  cities  of  this  country  .  .  . 
provide  instantaneous  two-way  written  communica¬ 
tions  world  wide. 


Speed  of  Telex  is  unbelievably  swift  because  of 
automatic  electronic  selection.  The  possibility  of 
wrong  connections  and  uncertainty  is  minimized, 
because  you  get  instant,  automatic  verification;  no 
mistakes  are  possible. 

Telex  is  just  one  more  of  the  many  examples  of 
new  developments  in  electronic  communications 
pioneered  by  Western  Union. 


Telegraph  Services 
Private  Wire  Systems 
\  Facsimile 
^  Microwave 
Data  Processing 
Specicd  Services 
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THE  HEARST  MAGAZINES 

American  Druggist  /  Bride  &  Home  /  Cosmopolitan  /  Good  Housekeeping 
Harper's  Bazaar  /  House  Beautiful  /  Motor  /  Science  Digest  /  Motor  Boating 
New  Medical  Materia  /  Popular  Mechanics  /  Sports  Afield  /  Town  &  Country 


I 
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OoRPORATION 

service  with  the  purehsuse  of 

-Size  Books 


Rogress . . .  expansion . . .  steadily  greater  service  The  very  disparity  of  these  two  publications— 

to  readers...  these  have  been  the  hallmarks  of  considered  along  with  Hearst’s  many  other  special 

Hearst’s  50  years  of  leadership  in  the  field  of  pub-  interest  magazines— indicates  the  great  intensity 

lishing.  and  diversification  of  interests  which  are  funda- 

Tj  mental  to  Hearst  publications. 

Now,  further  diversifying  its  operations,  Hearst  ^ 

welcomes  to  its  growing  family  of  publications  In  addition,  Hearst  publishes  in  England:  Con- 

Avon  Pocket-size  Books— amon^  the  first  of  the  noisseur.  Good  Housekeeping,  She,  Vanity  Fair, 

small  book  libraries  to  be  circulated  in  America.  House  Beautiful,  and  Harper's  Bazaar — British 

Published  for  more  than  20  years,  Avon  Books  magazines  which  again  indicate  the  broadening 

have  been  leaders  in  a  field  that  has  changed  the  of  communication  which  have  characterized 

reading  habits  of  the  country— and  that  is  destined  Corporation  s  growth. 

to  reach  an  estimated  total  of  three  hundred  miT/ion  Under  Hearst  ownership,  Avon  Books'  list  of 
copies  in  1959.  authors  will  continue  to  include  such  outstanding 

The  acquisition  of  Avon  Books  follows  by  only  names  as  Boris  Pasternak,  Donald  Barr  Chidsey, 

a  few  months  Hearst’s  purchase  of  Popular  Me-  D-  H.  Lawrence,  Agatha  Christie,  James  Agee, 

chanics,  a  magazine  of  such  universal  interest  that  John  O’Hara,  and  a  host  of  equally  distinguished 

it  is  not  only  first  in  circulation  in  its  field  through-  writers. 

out  America,  but  is  published  in  five  foreign  Ian-  a  j  f  *  jj  j  *  .u  i-  . 

’  ^  ®  And  as  fast  as  new  names  are  added  to  the  list, 

guages  a  roa  .  jnade  available  through  the  Avon  Divi- 

It  follows,  too,  the  introduction  of  New  Medical  sion  of  Hearst  Magazines,  whose  circulation  de- 

Materia—a  Hearst  publication  designed  to  supply  partment  bas  been  distributing  /f  von  Books  for  the 

busy  physicians  with  all  vital  facts  about  new  med-  past  7 years— doing  much  to  make  pocket-size  book 

ical  products  as  fast  as  these  appear.  reading  a  national  habit  in  America. 


THE  HEARST  NEWSPAPERS 

Albany  Timef-Union  /  Baltimore  News-Post  and  Sunday  American 
Boston  Record-Ameriean  and  Sunday  Advertiser  /  Detroit  Times 
Los  Angeles  Examiner  /  Los  Angeles  Herald-Express  /  Milwaukee  Sentinel 
New  York  Journal-American  /  New  York  Mirror  /  Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph 
San  Antonio  Light  /  Son  Francisco  Examiner  /  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 
Son  Francisco  News-Call  Bulletin  (AfRIiate) 

The  American  Weekly  /  Puck -The  Comic  Weekly 


•  Publishing  in  the  public  interest 

•  Serving  advertisers  with  .selective  markets 

•  Expanding  the  fields  of  communication 
e  Growing  with  the  progress  of  America 
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Sara  Lee  Ads  To  Run  in  153  Dailies 


Chicago 

Two  new  all  butter  cakes 
made  with  fresh  fruit  will  be 
introduced  to  the  public  by  the 
Kitchens  of  Sara  Lee,  Chicago, 
using  the  largest  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  in  company 
history. 

According  to  Kenneth  A.  Har¬ 
ris,  director  of  advertising  for 
the  quality  bakery,  approxi¬ 
mately  153  daily  new-spapers, 
nationwide,  will  carry  both  full- 
color  and  black  and  white  ad¬ 
vertisements  during  September. 

The  ads  will  herald  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  Sara  Lee  All  Butter 
Fresh-Orange  Cake  and  Sara 
Lee  All  Butter  Fresh-Banana 
Cake. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Harris  said 
that  a  strong  national  TV  cam¬ 
paign  will  be  used  in  support 
of  the  newspaper  schedule.  A 
local  spot  advertising  campaign 
will  also  be  carried  over  37  ra¬ 
dio  and  TV  stations  during  Sep¬ 
tember.  Beginning  Sept.  28, 
Sara  Lee  will  resume  sponsor¬ 
ship  of  the  Arthur  Godfrey  ra¬ 
dio  program  over  CBS. 

*  *  * 

Other  Campaigns  .  .  . 

Paddock  of  California,  Los 


Angeles,  international  swim¬ 
ming  pool  builders,  will  spend 
the  majority  of  its  1959-60  ad¬ 
vertising  budget,  in  excess  of 
$150,000,  in  newspapers.  About 
30%  of  the  budget  will  go  to 
national  and  regional  maga¬ 
zines. 

*  * 

National  Shoes,  Inc.,  the  na¬ 
tion’s  largest  independent  shoe 
chain,  is  launching  the  most  ex¬ 
tensive  advertising  campaign  in 
its  history  this  fall.  The  drive 
(via  Mogul  Lewin  Williams  & 
Saylor,  Inc.)  represents  a  14.5% 
increase  over  last  year’s  budget. 
The  four-media  campaign  is 
using  newspaper,  television,  ra¬ 
dio,  and  magazine  advertising 
to  cover  38  markets  where  Na¬ 
tional  operates  170  stores.  News¬ 
papers,  having  received  a  big 
share  of  the  budget  hike,  will 
be  used  extensively  in  New  York 
City  and  in  12  other  markets 
where  weekly  insertions  are 
scheduled.  The  ads  w’ill  be  1,000, 
800,  and  600-line  insertions. 

*  *  * 

Heavy  newspaper  and  TV  ad¬ 
vertising  wil  support  national 
introduction  of  General  Mills’ 
Frosty  O’s  —  “sugar-charged 
Cheerios.”  Half-page  four-color 


BONIS  IN  CHARIESTON,  S.C. 

#V 

■  ES  thot's  the  estimated  amount 
of  extro  dollors  that  will  flow  into 
Chorleston  within  the  next  few  months. 

More  than  6,000  novol  personnel  ore  being 
tronsferred  to  Charleston  under  the  fleet 
dispersol  program.  Along  with  their  families 
it  is  estimoted  that  a  total  of  16,000  new 
inhabitonts  will  come  to  Charleston.  Added 
to  Chorleston's  metro  population  estimote 
of  210,000*  would  give  us  o  whooping 
226,000  persons  with  a  consumer  spendable 
income  of  over  $330,000,000 
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EVENING  POST 
NEWS  and  COURIER 


Represented  Nofionally  by 

THE  JOHN  BUDD  COMPANY 


ads  will  run  in  Sunday  comics 
in  150  markets.  GM  and  Na¬ 
tional  Apple  Institute  will  join 
forces  in  tie-in  push  for  apples 
and  Betty  Crocker  Instant  Mix¬ 
ing  Pie  Crust  Mix.  This  Week 
plus  independent  Sunday  sup¬ 
plements  will  run  four-color  ads. 
In  addition,  b&w,  1,000-line  fil- 
ins  wil  be  used.  Two-color  ads  in 
Sunday  supplements,  plus  net- 
w’ork  TV,  will  introduce  Betty 
Crocker  Hot  Toasted  40%  Bran 
in  selected  introductory  markets. 

• 

Newspapers  Bar 
Rare  Sign  in  Ads 

For  the  past  year  16  news¬ 
papers  in  the  New  York  City 
area  have  rejected  advertising 
that  identifies  properties  as 
“inter-racial”  or  “integrated”  — 
tenns  that  mean  Negro  housing. 

Praise  for  their  significant 
contribution  to  enforcement  of 
the  anti-bias  housing  law  was 
given  the  newspaper  this  week 
by  Dr.  Frank  S.  Horne  of  the 
Commission  of  Inter-Group  Re¬ 
lations.  He  asked  for  continu¬ 
ance  of  the  voluntary  policy. 

The  commission  handles  com¬ 
plaints  of  advertisers  w'hose 
copy  has  been  refused  by  the 
“  newspapers. 

I  • 

I  Add  Ad  Coliiiiins 

j  William  H.  Marriott,  pub¬ 
lisher,  the  Daily  Commercial 
Neivs,  San  Francisco,  pointed 
out  this  week  that  his  paper  has 
carried  a  daily  “Advertising  and 
Marketing”  column  by-lined  by 
Karl  A.  Dietrich  since  Jan.  1, 
1958.  The  disclosure  was  based 
on  a  recent  article  in  Editor  & 
Publisher  about  advertising 
news  columnists  (E&P,  Aug.  1, 
page  17). 

• 

Lyons  Joins  Shannon 

Joe  Lyons,  formerly  of  the 
'New  York  Daily  News,  has 
joined  the  New  York  sales  staff 
of  Shannon  &  Associates,  Inc., 
publishei's’  representatives. 

• 

PR  Appointments 

j  Richard  Kellerman  to  the 
new’ly  created  post  of  Super- 
!  visor  of  Information  Seiwices, 
'  CBS  News.  He  was  formerly  on 
the  New  York  Daily  News. 

• 

‘WMM’  Gets  Paper 

The  Alpine  (Texas)  Ava¬ 
lanche  has  appointed  Weekly 
Major  Markets,  Inc.,  as  its  na¬ 
tional  advertising  representa¬ 
tives. 


Bulk  of  ^Ben  Hur^  I 

Budget  in  Papers  I 

Newspaper  advertising  will  I 
“provide  the  backbone”  for  the  1. 
selling  campaign  on  the  nev  I 

Metro- Goldwyn -Mayer  pi-oduc-  I 

tion,  “Ben  Hur,”  according  to  j 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising. 

The  Bureau,  quoting  Howard 
Strickling,  vicepresident  in 
charge  of  advertising  and  pub¬ 
licity  for  the  company,  said  more 
than  50%  of  a  total  budget  of 
over  $2,000,000  has  been  allo¬ 
cated  to  newspapers. 

The  motion  picture  will  be  run 
on  the  basis  of  exclusive  “re¬ 
served  seat  only”  engagements. 
The  newspaper  budget  for  the 
first  40  engagements  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  $7.50,000.  Total  num¬ 
ber  of  engagements  during  the 
first  year  of  the  picture’s  release 
will  be  approximately  1-50.  Xo 
time-table  has  been  set  for  the 
picture’s  ultimate  booking  in 
conventional  theaters,  but  it  is 
expected  to  play  in  more  than 
12,000  theaters  in  the  U.  S.  and 
Canada  within  the  next  three 
years.  The  program,  it  is  esti¬ 
mated,  will  result  in  an  addi¬ 
tional  $1,500,000  of  newspaper 
advertising. 

• 

Contest  Tied  To  .4d 
Boosts  Effeetiveness 

Tying  contests  in  with  adver¬ 
tising  greatly  increases  adver¬ 
tising  effectiveness,  officials  of 
the  B.  F.  Goodrich  Company 
have  concluded. 

Guy  Gundaker,  Jr.,  vicep resi¬ 
dent-sales  of  the  company’s  tire 
division,  said  a  recent  tnick  tire 
milage-guessing  contest  w’as  one 
of  the  most  effective  promotions 
the  company  has  ever  conducted. 

The  tire  company  will  award 
311  prizes  to  contestants  who 
came  closest  to  guessing  the  com¬ 
bined  milage  of  two  B.F.  Good¬ 
rich  truck  tires  which  were  pic¬ 
tured  in  the  company’s  ads. 

Mr.  Gundaker  said  th«  contest 
results  showed  the  contestants 
knew  a  great  deal  about  B.  F. 
Goodrich  truck  tires. 

“We  have  good  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  contest  induced 
them  to  study  our  ads  and  in¬ 
vestigate  the  facts  about  our 
tires.  As  a  result,  the  adver¬ 
tising  had  greater  effect.” 

• 

Heads  Research 

Chicago 

Charles  B.  McCann  has  been 
named  research  and  marketing 
director  of  MacFai-land,  Ave- 
yard  advertising  agency  here.  He 
was  fonnerly  associate  director 
of  the  Institute  for  Advertising 
Re.search.  Mr.  McCann  is  editor 
and  designer  of  the  book, 
“Women,  and  Department  Store 
Newspaper  Advertising.” 
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It  Could  Have  Happened 
Only  in  America 


Visitors  to  our  shores  usually  are  pleasantly 
surprised  by  the  efficiency  and  availability 
of  American  telephone  service. 

Calls  go  through  promptly  and  clearly, 
millions  of  people  in  all  walks  of  life  have 
telephones,  and  the  cost  is  small. 

The  fact  that  Americans  themselves  are 
seldom  surprised  by  these  things  is  a  tribute 
to  the  growing  excellence  of  the  service. 

This  efficiency  and  economy  arc  no  acci¬ 
dent.  They  have  resulted  largely  from  the 
way  the  Bell  System  is  organized,  and 
through  its  large-scale  programs  of  research 
and  improvement. 

No  other  telephone  system  in  the  world 


can  begin  to  match  this  country's  service  — 


either  in  terms  of  facilities  or  operating  effi¬ 


ciency.  It  could  have  happened  only  in 


America,  under  the  American  free  enterprise 


CLASSIFIED  CLIMC 


Want  Ad  Rates  Head 
Upward,  Survey  Shows 


By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 
CAM,  New  York  Herald  Tribune 


Classified  advertisers  will  have 
to  dig  deeper  into  their  jeans  to 
pay  their  want  ad  bills  before 
next  Spring.  That’s  the  story  a 
brief  survey  of  newspapers 
across  the  country  reveals. 

The  accelerating  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  of  everything  that  goes 
into  a  newspaper  has  changed 
the  pattern  of  classified  rate  ad¬ 
justments  markedly  over  the 
past  decade.  A  similar  survey 
about  five  years  ago  showed 
that  many  newspapers  had  held 
the  line  on  classified  rates  for 
periods  ranging  up  to  five  years 
and  then,  rate  increases  were 
limited  to  3%  or  4%. 

A  California  newspaper  ad¬ 
vises  that  it  will  increase  its 
rate  immediately  by  13%.  This 
is  its  second  increase  in  nine 
months!  Another  West  Coast 
newspaper  announces  that  its 
rates  will  go  up  around  the  fii-st 
of  the  year — the  eighth  increase 


in  four  years! 

A  Chicago  newspaper  says  it 
is  contemplating  a  rate  increase 
as  does  one  in  Florida  and  an¬ 
other  in  the  Midwest. 

Not  a  single  paper  queried 
said  “no”  in  answer  to  “Are 
you  contemplating  a  rate  in¬ 
crease?” 

Sliding  S<‘ale 

Another  question  posed  to  the 
panel  concerned  use  of  a  sliding 
rate  scale.  This  is  a  rate  plan 
where  rates  drop  in  proportion 
as  volume  increases  for  con¬ 
tract  advertisers  as  well  as  tran¬ 
sient  advertisers.  When  our  pre¬ 
vious  study  was  made  many 
managements  opposed  the  slid¬ 
ing  rate  scale  as  being  inimical 
to  pi’ofits.  Careful  analysis  by 
financial  officers  of  many  news¬ 
papers  proved,  however,  that 
while  the  profit  per  line  may 
drop,  the  increased  linage  pro- 


If  your  sales  staff 

can’t  be  everywhere  at  once, 

remember, 


Everywhere, 

men  who  shape  and  approve 
the  big  national  advertising  programs 
read  The  Wall  Street  Journal 


puhlisheJ  at: 

NEW  YORK 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

CHICAGO 
DAUAS 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


TH^WALL  STREET  JOURNAL 
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vides  a  far  greater  profit.  Be¬ 
sides  —  in  classified  —  the  more 
units  or  lines  that  appear  in  the 
newspaper  the  more  readers  and 
additional  advertisers  are  at¬ 
tracted  to  it. 

Here,  too,  every  paper  on  our 
list  now  has  some  sort  of  sliding 
rate  scale.  As  one  midwestern 
CAM  points  out,  “Both  our  con¬ 
tract  and  transient  rates  are 
scaled  and  I  do  consider  them 
our  most  important  sales  tool, 
particularly  in  the  case  of  the 
contract.” 

A  Chicago  newspaper  has 
bulk  contracts  plus  discounts 
for  various  segments  of  linage 
and  additional  discounts  for  ads 
of  100  lines  or  more  running  two 
or  three  consecutive  days  with¬ 
out  change  of  copy. 

Rate  Holder  Plan 

Here  is  a  pattern  for  a  slid¬ 
ing  rate  scale  by  a  California 
newspaper  of  around  40,000  cir¬ 
culation  which  the  CAM  expects 
to  include  in  a  new  rate  card 
which  will  omit  the  former  dis¬ 
tinction  between  private  and 
commercial  rates:  “One  time 
only,  40c;  four  times,  33c;  eight 
times,  28c;  thirty  times,  20%c; 
all  these  rates  will  be  based  on 
a  three  line  rate  holder  per  day. 
We  also  will  have  a  fourteen  line 
rate  holder  at  19c  per  line  a 
day.” 


This  newspaper  does  not  ban 
a  conventional  “contract."  A; 
the  CAM  put  it,  “I  i)ersonai:v 
feel  that  to  ask  an  advertisers 
sign  a  contract  is  just  likeiraT, 
ing  a  red  flag  in  front  of  him  a; 
the  crucial  moment,  that  is  whg 
you  are  asking  him  to  sper/ 
money  with  you.  I  believe 
have  tried  about  all  the  ra;! 
structures  known  to  classifie; 
and  the  rate  holder  is  about  tt* 
best. 

Steady  Increase 

“For  the  past  four  years,  vt 
have  had  a  steady  increase  ' 
at  least  one-third  more  busitii-. 
over  the  previous  year,  and  tt,; 
year  is  no  exception.  With  tt  j 
past  record,  you  can  see  why  it  I 
like  the  rate  holder  plan.” 

Another  West  Coast  CAV 
waxes  enthusiastic  about  t 
sliding  rate  scale  which  is  ap¬ 
plicable  to  both  commercial  ar 
private  advertising:  “Yes  wee 
have  a  sliding  scale  incentive 
both  on  commercial  and  volu; 
tary.  We  find  that  it  certaii' 
does  produce  more  volume!  I 
have  no  outside  salesmen  ar 
am  dependent  upon  my  tel: 
phone  girls  for  increases,  pa: 
ticularly  by  selling  multiple  ir 
sertions.  Approximately  90%  (' 
our  ads  run  on  either  4  or  \ 
day  orders.” 


Classified  Bares 
New  Sales  Arms 


Victoria,  B.  C. 

Classified  unveiled  new  sales 
weapons  at  sessions  here  of  the 
Western  Classified  Advertising 
Association. 

The.se  will  give  classified  new 
strength  in  the  continuing  bat¬ 
tle  for  the  advertising  dollar. 
But  already  classified  has  estab¬ 
lished  its  real  merit,  declared 
Lee  Hover,  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Re~ 
jmblie  and  Gazette  and  ANCAM 
president. 

Today  classified  is  quality  ad¬ 
vertising  which  has  gained  full 
status  with  other  departments, 
he  declared. 

The  “bread  and  butter”  of  the 
newspaper  is  now  booming  on 
both  sides  of  the  international 
boundary,  declared  Seth  Halton, 
publisher,  Victoria  Daily  Colon¬ 
ist. 

The  linage  gains  already  at¬ 
tained  reflect  increasing  recog¬ 
nition  of  classified’s  effective¬ 
ness,  reported  Hector  L.  Alex¬ 
ander,  advertising  director,  Vic¬ 
toria  Press,  Ltd. 

The  hundreds  of  examples  of 
I  classified’s  merits  in  Victoria 
I  include  a  $100,000  real  estate 
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sale  on  a  $2.50  ad,  Mr.  Alex¬ 
ander  said. 

As  a  protection  for  “tt 
priceless  asset  that  is  classified 
Mr.  Alexander  warned  that  tr 
want  ads  are  built  on  the  pri' 
ciple  of  copy  appearing  i: 
proper  classification. 

Censorship,  he  said,  is  im¬ 
portant,  special  headings  shon'i 
be  maintained  and  should  net 
be  added  from  day  to  day,  and 
special  promotions  .should  1* 
ignored  if  these  only  mean 
switched  placements. 

“We  regard  our  classified  a.' 
an  important  economic  part  oi 
our  operation.  It  produces  a 
revenue  on  a  par  with  our  dis-l 
play  department,  excluding  de¬ 
partment  stores.  In  1958  we 
ran  nearly  nine  million  lines 
and  this  year  we  look  for  W 
million,”  Mr.  Alexander  added. 

Promotion  Awards 

Classified’s  advances  also  were 
shown  in  exhibits.  First  place? 
in  the  three  circulation  classes 
given  in  order  of  size,  for  busi- 
[Continued  on  page  30) 
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Another  big  break  for  taxpayers! 


Texas  chooses  Asphalt  Pavement 
for  New  Interstate  Highway 

Gets  safer,  longer  fasting,  quality  pavement  at  lowest  possible  cost! 


You’re  looking  at  a  stretch  of  Texas’  new  Interstate  35.  Literally 
“deep  in  the  heart  of  Texas,"  it’s  a  vital  link  in  this  state’s 
fast-growing  system  of  Asphalt-paved  superhighways. 

Why  Asphalt  pavement  for  Interstate  35?  For  the  same  good 
reasons  so  many  highway  engineers  in  other  states  are  choosing 
Asphalt  pavement  over  concrete  for  heavy-duty  roads. 

It’s  safer.  Recent  scientific  studies  show  new-type  Asphalt  pave¬ 
ments  provide  highest  skid  resistance. 

You  feel  safer-are  safer  because  lane  markings  stand  out  clearly 
to  guide  you  day  or  night,  under  all  weather  conditions. 

Durable  Asphalt  pavement  lasts  longer.  By  1975,  Interstate  35  is 
to  carry  17  thousand  vehicles  a  day.  Engineers  know  they  can 
count  on  modern  Asphalt  pavement  to  carry  the  heaviest  traffic 
loads  year  after  year  after  year. 

Asphalt  pavement  is  more  economical.  Asphalt  paverrient  on  this 
section  of  Interstate  35  saved  more  than  $30,000  per  4-lane 
mile.*  Further . . .  maintenance  costs  no  more  . . .  often  less! 

*  Comparative  average  cost  of  concrete  slab  pavements  in  the  same  area. 
Comparative  costs  include  shoulder  construction  for  both  pavement  types 
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MASSIVE  STRENGTH  -  FOR 
QUALITY  PAVEMENT!  Finest, 
most  modern  road  that  engi¬ 
neering  skill  and  construc¬ 
tion  know-how  can  build.  It’s 
safer,  it’s  durable,  it’s  easi¬ 
est  on  the  pocketbook. 


TRACTION-TEXTURED  -  FOR 
GREATER  SAFETY!  Today’s 
modern  Asphalt  pavement 
grips  your  tires  without 
noise,  gives  you  greater  skid 
resistance.  No  sawed-in 
noise  makers  to  jangle  your 
nerves  —  no  dangerous  lane 
joints  to  swerve  your  car. 


Ribbons  of  velvet  smoothness . . , 
ASPHALT- paved  Interstate  Highways 

THE  ASPHALT  INSTITUTE 

Asphalt  Institute  Building,  College  Park,  Maryland 
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Classified 

(Continued  from  page  28) 

ness  building  ideas  went  to  the 
Salt  Lake  City  (Utah)  Deseret 
News  -  Telegram,  the  Eugene 
(Ore.)  Register-Guard  and  the 
Longview  (Wash.)  Daily  News. 

The  top  promotional  awards 
went  to  the  Spokane  (Wash.) 
Spokesman  Review  &  Chronicle, 
the  Eugene  (Ore.)  Register- 
Guard  and  the  San  Pedro 
(Calif.)  News-Pilot. 

William  Hexnei-,  Martinez 
(Calif.)  Contra  Costa  Gazette, 
was  elected  president  to  succeed 
E.  (Sid)  Sidaway,  Victoria 
Press,  Ltd.  Max  Taylor,  Port¬ 
land  (Ore.)  Oregonian,  was 
named  first  vicepresident.  Alica 
Duba,  Van  Nuys  (Calif.)  News, 
was  elected  second  vicepresident. 

Wendell  Sorensen,  Richmond 
(Calif.)  Independent,  is  the  new 
treasurer  with  Cal  Tremblay, 
Redondo  Beach  (Calif.)  South 
Bay  Breeze,  secretary. 

Insuring  Profits 

Moves  to  insure  classified 
profits  in  the  years  ahead  were 
outlined  by  Jack  Undei-wood, 
assistant  classified  manager, 
Los  Angeles  Times. 

Forecasts  into  1970  mean 
profits  lie  ahead  “as  long  as 
you  take  advantage  of  your  op¬ 
portunities,”  he  said. 

“Ti’emendous  markets  are  de¬ 
veloping  because  more  and  more 
people  are  becoming  more  cog¬ 
nizant  of  classified’s  power.” 

In  its  own  preparedness,  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  has  devel¬ 
oped  five  special  slide  films  and 
a  series  of  booklets  which  cost 
about  10c  a  copy.  It  also  uses 
in-paper  promotion  extensively. 

This  is  a  continuing  program 
which  also  includes  group  meet¬ 
ings  with  segments  the  major 
industry  or  profession  using 
with  selected  representatives 
from  industries  and  professions 
using  classified  extensively. 


It  was  from  such  a  session 
that  the  Times  obtained  a  sug¬ 
gestion  which  developed  one  of 
its  great  promotions,  Mr.  Un¬ 
derwood  said.  This  was  the 
“Now  is  the  time  to  buy  real 
estate”  program  of  1958,  first 
proposed  by  a  real  estate  broker 
during  a  meeting  at  the  Times. 

24%  of  Revenue 

Classified  now  provides  24 
percent  of  the  Times’  revenue 
and  the  goal  is  to  boost  the  want 
ad  gross  above  that  of  retail 
advertising.  This  objective  has 
been  obtained  three  weeks  so 
far  this  year,  the  Times’  repre¬ 
sentative  said. 

Copy  requirements  for  used 
car  selling  success  were  shown 
in  the  automotive  survey  of  the 
Spokane  Spokesman-Review  & 
Chronicle,  Will  Jaehn  reported. 
The  survey  established  the  high 
readership  of  classified  by  most 
every  person  in  quest  of  a  u»d 
car. 

The  survey,  based  on  Spokane 
County  auto  registrations, 
showed  9  out  of  10  persons  used 
both  daily  and  Sunday  Spokane 
newspapers  in  their  hunt  for  the 
car  of  their  choice. 

Also,  that  the  average  car 
quest  continues  for  6.1  weeks. 
Replies  received  from  the  car 
buyers  showed  82  of  the  1,014 
continued  their  hunt  for  more 
than  24  weeks. 

Car-BuyinK  Patlern 

The  features  sought  by  buyers 
of  various  types  of  autos  re¬ 
vealed,  when  broken  down,  the 
basic  copy  factors  desired  in 
each  price  class,  Mr.  Jaehn  re¬ 
ported. 

Asked  the  various  “features 
that  sold  you  on  your  present 
car,”  the  buyers  of  under  $250 
vehicles  stressed,  in  order,  price 
and  terms,  condition,  make  and 
year. 

The  buyers  of  over  $2000  cars 
put  make  first,  year  second  and 
condition  third.  But  59%  wanted 
also  to  know  body  style,  49% 


COUNT  YOUR  PROFITS  W 

WHEN  YOU  ADVERTISE 


IN  THE  MIAMI  HERALD  '  ■> 


CLASSIFIED  INFORMATION — From  left  to  right  at  Western  Classilitd 
Advertising  Association  meeting  at  Victoria,  B.  C.  are;  E.  (Sid)  Sidawiy. 
Victoria  Press  Limited,  and  Mrs.  Sidaway;  William  Hexner,  Martina 
(Calif.)  Contra  Costa  Gazette,  and  Mrs.  Hexner. 


the  mileage  and  46%  the  trans-  after  Christmas,  advised  Stan- 
mission,  while  27%  desired  in-  ley  Fagerstrom. 
formation  on  the  power  equip-  The  West  Covina  (Calif.) 
ment.  San  Gabriel  Valley  Tribune  in 


Those  who  bought  a  $750  to  eludes  color  classified  pages,  on 
$1249  auto  listed  as  features  the  average  five  times  monthly 


that  sold  them  on  their  pur¬ 
chase  as  condition,  88% ;  make. 


reported  A1  Totter. 

A  yellow  page  directory  has 


66%;  price  and  terms,  59%  and  now  run  Fridays  for  18  months. 


interior,  51%. 


It  has  developed  until  there  is 


The  survey  also  included  the  a  waiting  list, 
question  of  whether  the  descrip-  From  its  beginning  as  a  daily 
tions  of  cars  listed  by  dealers,  five  years  ago  the  Tribune  das- 
were  adequate.  Nearly  half  re-  sified  section  has  expanded  from 


plied  negatively. 


a  page  and  thi’ee  columns  to  Is 


The  “inadequate”  group  broke  pages, 
down  as  follows :  no  price  given.  Classified  already  is  selling 
57.3% ;  poor  description,  49% ;  ahead  into  next  year,  Margaret 
no  terms  given,  19.2%;  too  Lindon,  Los  Angeles  Examiner 


many  abbreviations  used,  8%, 
and  other,  30.7%. 

Building  Business 


reported. 

Several  pages  of  the  Exam 
iner’s  New  Year  classified  sec 
tion  are  in  type  and  in  page 


Plus  business  selling  plans  forms.  This  annual  section  is 
were  presented  at  panel  sessions  distributed  through  all  of  the 
Conducted  by  George  Putz,  Ore-  Hearst  Newspapers. 
gon  Journal.  • 

A  Yellow  Page  brand  names  «  Rpnltx  Ad  Paees 
directory  used  bv  the  Yakima  , 

(Wash.)  Republic  &  Gazette  Are  Printed  in  Red 
produced  $1200  in  revenue  Tucson  Aril 

monthly  for  six  months,  re-  Arizona  Daily  Star,  Aug 

ported  Bob  Fountain.  22  and  23,  carried  two  pages  is 

Jerry  Rumey,  CorraZhs  (Ore.)  classified  section  nrinted  in 


The  Arizona  Daily  Star,  Aug 
22  and  23,  carried  two  pages  in 
the  classified  section  printed  in 


Gazette-Times,  provided  a  direc-  j.g^  The  ads  offered  homes 
tory  for  the  rapidly  expanding  g^.  ^.g^^ 

service  market  which  provided  Featured  in  the  center  of  the 
48  inches  daily  for  an  annual  spread  was  a  listing  of  ah 
total  of  14,736  inches.  schools  in  the  Tucson  area,  with 

Horace  Blanca,  Costa  Mesa  their  addresses. 

(Calif.)  Globe-Herald,  produced  A  full-page  ad  for  Santa  Rita 
a  tabloid  Want  Ad  Week-Ender  Terrace  VP  Homes  was  com 


section  with  color,  using  the  TV  posed  with  Tucson  Newspaper  J 
log  as  an  insert.  This  pi-oved  so  Inc.’s  new  Photon  typesetting  •} 
important  a  feature  that  the  machines.  i 

publisher  developed  a  magazine  ,  * 

section  from  the  idea.  orx  j 

The  Pasco  (Wash.)  Tri-City  30-Page  Classified 
Herald  more  than  doubled  its  Portland,  Ore.  ) 

classified  volume  in  three  years  H.  V.  Manzer,  advertising  di- ; 
by  using  small  cuts  and  maps  rector  of  the  Portland  Orego- 
and  adding  color,  reported  Gor-  nian,  said  a  new  record  was  set  j 
don  Moen.  when  the  Sunday  Oregonian  of  { 

The  Longview  (Wash.)  Daily  Aug.  23  printed  a  30-page  clas- 
News  last  year  sold  2x2  New'  sified  section.  This  broke  the 
Year’s  greetings  to  400  firms  in  newspaper’s  former  record,  set 
a  phone  selling  campaign  begun  just  four  months  before. 
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■  As  the  automatic  transmission  has  made  for  happy  motoring,  the  new 
COLOR-MATIC  has  made  for  happy  press  operation.  It’s  that  far  out  in  front 
of  any  unit  ever  previously  built!  For  simplicity  of  operation,  it’s  out  of  this 
world !  For  getting  off  to  a  quick  start,  it  can’t  be  beat !  For  maintaining 
smooth,  comfortable  operating  speeds  up  to  70,000  P.P.H.,  it’s  the 
pressman’s  dream  come  true!  You’re  making  the  most  important  move 
you’ve  ever  made  —  in  black  and  white  and  profitable  R.O.P.  color  —  when 
you  climb  on  the  COLOR-MATIC  bandwagon!  Do  it  .  .  .  now! 

X.  &CO,/A/'G. 

•10  East  138th  street  •  New  York  54,  N.  Y. 

aiES  OFFICE  NEW  YORK  BOSTON  CHICAGO  DALLAS  MIAMI  SAN  FRANCISCO 


"The  COLOR-MATIC 

has  done  for 
NEWSPAPER 
PRESS  OPEf^  ATION 
what  automatic  transmission  has  done  for  the  automobile. 


I 
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Blue  Cross  works  hand  in  hand 
with  hospitals  to  benefit 
the  entire  community 


Teamwork  between  hospitals  and  Blue  Cross  Plans 
helps  to  raise  our  standards  of  health  care! 


How  many  stories  has  your  paper  carried  on  new  hospitals  or  expansion  of 
hospital  service  in  your  community  within  the  past  dozen  years?  A  good 
many,  if  yours  is  a  typical  community.  These  events  are  important  in  the 
progress  of  any  area.  The  quality  and  adequacy  of  its  hospitals  are  often 
used  to  assess  a  community’s  desirability  as  a  place  to  live  and  work. 

Blue  Cross  does  something  that  bond  issues  or  fund  drives  do  not 
attempt.  Your  local  Blue  Cross  Plan  encourages  the  necessary  development 
of  hospitals  by  assuring  a  stable,  dependable  source  of  operating  funds. 

Blue  Cross  is  unique  in  the  way  it  works  directly  with  participating 
hospitals.  Each  Blue  Cross  Plan  bases  its  benefits  on  the  cost  of  local 
hospital  care.  Today  52  million  Blue  Cross  members  can  go  to  the 
hospital  without  themselves  or  the  hospital  having  to  worry  about 
payment  of  the  bill. 

Last  year  Blue  Cross  Plans  paid  out  over  one  billion  dollars  to  hospitals 
for  members’  hospital  expenses.  This  stable  income  helped  some  6,000 
hospitals  do  a  better  job  in  caring  for  all  their  patients. 

Yet  the  entire  program  is  completely  voluntary.  (Only  those  people  who 
wish  to  belong  to  Blue  Cross  pay  subscription  charges.)  No  hospital  is 
forced  to  participate  in  the  program.  The  fact  that  so  many  do  is 
dramatic  evidence  of  the  important  purpose  Blue  Cross  serves.  For 
additional  facts  on  Blue  Cross  community  service,  write  for  the  free 
Blue  Cross  Press  Kit,  Blue  Cross  Association,  Inc.,  Dept.  941  at 
55  East  34th  St.,  New  York  16,  N.Y. 


Blue  Cross 


<£Bluc  CroM  and  symbol  reg.  by  tbc  Americso  Hospital  Associatioo 


I 
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FAIRCHILD 


news 


Editorial  Director 
For  Nixon  Group 


Yancey  Gilkertwn.  managing  editor 
of  WOMEN’S  WEAR  DAILY, 
leaves  this  weekend  for  a  two- 
week  tour  of  market  centers  on  the 
West  Coast  and  in  the  Midwest. 
He  will  spend  the  week  of  Sept. 
7  in  the  Los  .Angeles  area,  then 
will  go  on  to  San  Francisco,  Port¬ 
land.  Denver  and  Chicago  before 
returning  to  New  Aork. 


Wabash,  Ind. 

Hoosier  Columnist  A1  Spiers 
has  been  named  Editorial  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Nixon  Newspapers. 

The  appointment  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Joe  H.  Nixon,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  Indiana’s  three 
Nixon  papers  —  the  Michigan 
City  Xeu's-Dispatch,  Peru  Trib¬ 
une  and  Wabash  Plam  Dealer. 


Jules  Abend  has  joined  the  major 
appliance  reporting  staff  of  HOME 
FIRNISHINGS  DAILY.  He  was 
formerly  on  the  news  staff  of 
DAILA'  NEWS  RECORD,  another 
Fairchild  Publication. 


Fairchild  Publications  has  ex¬ 
panded  its  news  network  in  Latin 
.America  with  the  addition  of  a 
new  correspondent  in  Mexico  City. 
Maurice  .A.  Rapoport  has  been 
named  to  report  on  news  develop¬ 
ments  in  that  area  for  all  the 
Fairchild  papers. 


Perkins 
tor  and 
WEAR 

speaker 
ing  of 
-Analysi 
on  Sept 
cover 
Trends 


H.  Bailey,  executive  edi- 
fashion  analyst  of  MEN’S 
Magazine,  will  be  guest 
at  the  semi-annual  meet- 
the  Men's  W^ear  Figure 
Group  in  New  A'ork  City 
.  24.  His  informal  talk  will 
‘Short  and  Long  Range 
of  Fashions  for  Men.” 


Morris  Maline  has  been  named  as 
a  staff  reporter  for  ELECTRONIC 
NEWS  in  the  Schenectady-Albany 
territory,  effective  Oct.  1.  He  has 
been  covering  the  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  area  for  Fairchild  and  has 
been  on  the  news  staff  of  the 
Bridgeport  Post. 


“Merchandising  Home  Entertain¬ 
ment”  is  the  title  of  a  special  sup¬ 
plement  to  be  published  by  HOME 
FURNISHINGS  DAILY  on  Sept. 
14  analyzing  the  expanding  mar¬ 
ket  for  hi-fi.  tv,  radios,  tape  re¬ 
corder-.  records.  The  section  will 
answer  ijuestions  for  stores  on  how 
to  make  the  most  of  developments 
in  stereo,  color  tv,  transistors, 
packages,  hi-fi  etc.,  through  pro¬ 
motion.  display,  advertising,  mer- 
<  handising. 


Publithtrt  of 


A  newsman  since  1933,  Mr. 
Spiers  was  editor  and  local  col¬ 
umnist  of  the  Michigan  City 
News-Dispatch  from  1938  until 
1954  when  he  began  writing  a 
state-wide  column  for  the  Nixon 
papers  and  nine  others  in  In¬ 
diana.  His  primary  new  assign¬ 
ment  will  be  to  strengthen  edi¬ 
torial  pages  of  the  three  Nixon 
papers. 


Grady  Pannell,  editor  of  the 
Trailblazer  edition  of  the  Las 
Vegas  (Nev.)  Review- Journal 
for  more  than  eight  years  — 
to  ME  of  the  La  Grande  (Ore.) 
Evening  Observer. 


William  D.  James,  with  the 
Great  Falls  (Mont.)  Tribune 
since  1947  —  now  city  editor, 
succeeding  the  late  William  M. 
Zadick,  who  died  Aug.  17. 


persona 


Trek  in  Alaska 


Clevelam 

William  Scheele,  nature  write: 
of  the  Cleveland  Press,  has 
turned  from  a  12,000-mile  auto¬ 
mobile  tour  of  Alaska.  He 
gathered  material  for  stories  and 
also  specimens  of  Eskimo  and 
Indian  life  there  for  the  collet 
tion  of  the  Cleveland  Musenit 
of  Natural  History.  He  was  gone 
64  days. 


William  Remington— to  the 
advertising  sales  staff,  IW 
Street  Journal. 


John  Condit,  with  the  Yreka 
(Calif.)  Siskiyou  Daily  News 
as  city  editor  nearly  two  years 
—  resigned.  He  is  temporarily 
replaced  by  reporter  Dick  John¬ 
son. 


WAITING  for  the  General  at 
Fort  Lewis,  Capt.  William  Lam¬ 
bert,  left,  and  Capt.  Dan  Cough¬ 
lin,  right,  contemplate  questions 
they  will  ask  him  at  a  press  C3n- 
ference.  Their  questions  made  the 
Army  PIO  wince  a  few  times  but 
the  reserve  officers  got  good 
stories  for  their  papers,  the  Port¬ 
land  Oregonian  and  Seattle  Post- 
Intelligencer. 


Robert  M.  Gray,  city  hall  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Memphis  (Tenn.) 
Commercial  Appeal — to  newly- 
created  position  of  director  of 
information  services  for  the 
Shelby  County  government 
Memphis.  Salary  is  $10,000  a 
year. 


Harry  West,  on  the  general 
news  desk  and  makeup  of  the 
Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain  Dealer 
— now  on  the  Sunday  copy  desk. 


Patricia  Alison  Bell,  for¬ 
mer  editor  and  reporter  of  the 
New  York  Journal  American  — 
to  the  textile  fibers  department 
as  publicist,  Dow  Chemical  Co., 
N.  Y. 


Stephen  M.  Blossom,  foi-m- 
erly  on  the  copy  desk  of  the 
Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain  Dealer 
— now  assistant  real  estate  edi¬ 
tor. 


A.  M.  Forkner  —  from  the 
Sunday  department,  Cincimiati 
(Ohio)  Enquirer,  to  city  I’ooni 
rewrite. 


i  Ed  Engledow,  city  editor  of 
I  the  El  Paso  (Tex.)  Times  five 
!  years  —  to  reporter,  Honolulu 
(T.  H.)  Star-Bulletin. 


Dick  Dolman  —  from  the 
Kelowna  (B.  C.)  Capital  News 
to  the  Kitimat  (B.  C.)  Sentinel 
as  managing  editor. 


Lawrence  P.  Sullivan,  39, 
with  the  Springfield  (Mass.) 
News  five  years — now  city  edi¬ 
tor. 


Jim  Gilmore,  TV  critic,  Van¬ 
couver  (B.  C.)  Sun — to  James 
Lovick  Ltd.,  ad  agency. 


Earl  Hansen,  Port  Angeles 
(Wash.)  News  advertising  staff 
—  now  classified  manager  suc¬ 
ceeding  Genevieve  Smith. 


Robert  L.  Dodge — to  the  state 
desk  of  the  Portland  (Me.)  Press 
Herald  as  an  assistant. 


Eugene  J.  Brown,  executive 
vicepresident  and  general  man 
ager  of  the  Danbury  (Conn.) 
News-Times — appointed  by  Gov. 
Ribicoff  to  the  (Connecticut  State 
Development  Commission  for  a 
five-year  tei’m. 


Nelson  Hyde  —  from  public 
relations  staff,  Hamilton  Col¬ 
lege,  New  York,  to  copy  desk 
of  the  Richmond  (Va.)  News 
Leader. 


Roy  a.  Whitcomb  Jr.,  for  the 
past  three  years  on  the  state 
desk  of  the  Portland  (Me.) 
Press  Herald — now  on  the  Port¬ 
land  Evening  Express  city  .staff. 


Edward  J.  Chapin,  former 
political  reporter  for  the  old 
Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Times-Star— 
to  chief  of  public  relations  of 
the  Democratic  Party  in  Ohio. 


FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  East  13th  St.,  Naw  York,  N.  Y. 


Clardy  McCullar.  reporter 
six  years  for  the  Dallas  (Tex.) 
Morning  Neivs  —  to  pr  staff, 
Clarke,  Dunagan  &  Huffhines, 
Inc.,  Dallas  marketing  firm. 


Raymond  E.  Gross,  foi-merly 
on  the  Lewiston  (Me.)  Daily 
Sun  and  former  news  director, 
station,  WRKD,  Rockland,  Me. 
— to  CE  of  the  Rockland  Courier- 
Gazette. 


Ed  Goins,  formerly  with  the 
Jackson  (Miss.)  Clarion-Ledgtr 
— to  the  Southei-n  Education  Re¬ 
porting  Service,  Nashville. 


Doily  N.ws  Racord,  Supermarket  News, 
Women's  Wear  Doily,  Electronic  News. 
Home  Furnishings  Doily,  Directories. 
Men's  Wear,  Footweor  News.  Books. 


Ash  Wing,  former  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Tampa  (Fla.)  Daily 
Times  and  later  with  the  St. 
Petersburg  (Fla.)  Independent 
—  to  editor  of  the  Englewood 
(Fla.)  Herald. 


Ben  S.  Parker — replaces  La- 
Rlt:  Gilleland,  religion  editor 
of  the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Com¬ 
mercial  Appeal  who  left  to  at¬ 
tend  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  at  Berkeley. 


Bernard  A.  Streeter  JR- 
former  reporter  for  the  Keent 
(N.  H.)  Sentinel  and  Brattle- 
boro  (Va.)  Reformer — to  dii’cc- 
tor  of  publicity  for  Colby  Junior 
(killege.  New  London,  N.  H. 


Frank  Adams — from  Cinctn- 
nati  (Ohio)  Enquirer  rim — to 
Chicago  (Ill.)  Sun-Times  rim. 
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mention 


Neale  Promoted  On  Roekefeller  Staff 

Richard  L.  Neale  has  been  ap-  Albany,  N.  Y. 

pointed  director  of  promotion,  Charles  H.  Palmer,  veteran 
public  relations  and  publicity,  public  relations  man  for  the 
according  to  an  announcement  Senate  Republican  majority,  and 
this  week  by  Euclid  M.  Coving-  former  reporter  for  the  Associ- 
ton,  president.  United  News-  ated  Press,  has  been  named  as- 


this  week  by  Euclid  M.  Coving-  former  reporter  for  the  Associ- 
ton,  president.  United  News-  ated  Press,  has  been  named  as- 
Oll  Ike-Nlck  Beat  papers  Magazine  Corp.,  pub-  sistant  secretary  for  reports  on 

Cleveland  lishers  of  This  Week.  He  joined  the  staff  of  Gov.  Nelson  A. 
Alvin  Silvei-man,  chief  of  the  company  in  1958,  and  has  Rockefeller.  The  post  pays  $19,- 
Washington  Bureau  of  the  been  sei-ving  as  assistant  to  the  168  a  year. 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  has  been  president  since  that  time.  ♦  *  * 


assigned  to  accompany  President 
Eisenhower  to  Europe  and  also 
to  travel  through  the  United 


*  *  *  Timothy  J.  Hogan  Jr. — from 

Minneapolis  bureau  of  UPI  to 
Ed.n’a  Killmeyer,  formerly  in  manager  at  Bismarck,  N.  D., 


States  with  Premier  Khrushchev  ^'^e  advertising  department,  Kla~  succeeding  Richard  A.  Hill — 
of  Russia.  math  Falls  (Ore.)  Herald  and  to  Illinois  Bell  Telephone  Co., 

«  *  «  Nejvs  —  to  the  newly-created  Chicago. 


Roscoe  McGowen,  a  sports  supervisor  of  the  *  *  ♦ 

reporter  for  the  New  York  Mar.siiall  W.  Trussell,  for- 

Times  since  1929 — retired,  at  73.  j  f  u  mer  owner  and  publisher,  San 

He  began  newspaper  work  as  (Tex.)  News  -  to  edi- 

a  telegrapher  for  the  United  ^  tor,  the  weekly  Son  Sabo  S(or. 

Press,  later  became  an  editorial  ' 


writer,  movie  critic  and  baseball  newspaper, 

writer. 


{Continued  on  page  36) 


STRIKE  UP  the  band!  Virginia 
Olmsted  of  the  Phoenix  Gazette 
women's  page  staff  looks  over 
Arizona's  official  anthem  which  was 
scored  for  band  instrumentation 
in  a  project  co-sponsored  by  the 
newspaper  and  the  Federation  of 


James  W.  Withers  Jr. — pro 
moted  to  assistant  advertising  a  J  ^  tv/t  •  o 

manager  of  the  Champaign-  AndrC  MaUTOlS  bay  SI 

Urbnna  (III.)  Courier.  BgQJNS  TODAY 


scored”  for  band  instrumentation  ROBERT  Mack — fi-om  Albany  “Many  human  beings  always  feel  sorry  for  themselves.  Because 
in  a  project  co-sponsored  by  the  staff  of  UPI  to  American  Oil  they  are  unhappy,  they  blame  the  government,  the  atomic  bomb, 
newspaper  and  the  Federation  of  Institute,  New  York  City.  BILL  their  family,  their  doctor,  or  Fate.  In  short,  they  blame  every- 
Music  Clubs.  Then  11,000  copies  Monahan— from  Boston  staff  to  thing  under  the  sun,  except  themselves.  And  yet  they  have  only 
of  the  music  were  sent  to  school  Albany.  PHILIP  M.  Keohane —  themselves  to  blame.  „  ,  ,  .  ,  j  . 

bands  In  the  state.  fi-om  Albany  bureau  to  manager  .Why  are  they  unhappy?  Look  at  them.  They  are  m  good  health 

to  •  ij  »/r  _  u  they  have  children,  friends;  and  they  make  enough  money  to  be 

Lyall  a  Dagg  a  former  M^s.  bureau  of  gecm-g  fiom  w'ant.  “Yes,”  they  say,  “but  the  Smiths  did  much 

sports  editor  of  the  Vancouver  ’  ^‘'tottiX  ft^Bosto^n  than  you?  They  have 

inr>\n  ■  *  lesigneo,  to  Study  at  Boston  Uni-  more  responsibilities,  more  reasons  to  worry.  Is  that  what  you 

(B.  C.)  Prottnce— now  director  ^ersity.  envy?  ’ 


7^11^'^  relations  for  Crown  «  «  «  Tlie  tiiith  is  no  external  circumstances  can  make  one  happy. 

Zellerbach,  Canada,  Ltd.  He  sue-  James  M.  Partridge,  former  It  you  happen  to  be  ambitious,  then  nothing  will  satisfy  your 
ceeds  Donald  H.  E.  Carlson —  copy  editor  Yonkers  (N  Y  )  ambition.  You  just  have  been  made  a  vice-president?  You  already 
to  director  of  pr  for  Ford  Motor  Statesman— to  the  New  to  be  president.  If  you  are  born  jealous,  nothing  will  ever 


Company  of  Canada.  VnrW  nr  staff  Doremn-z  &  Co  teel  secure.  Your  wife  loves  you  and  you  know  it,  but 

*  *  ,  York  pr  stajf,  ^Doremus  &  Co.  think  of  what  might  happen.  Facts  have  little  to  do  with  it. 

n....  .  XT  V  f  .  Happiness  is  a  state  of  mind, 

m.  .  ‘  Betty  Gray,  editor  of  the  qj  course,  I  do  not  deny  that  there  are  real  evils.  What  I  mean 

iimcs  foreign  copy  desk  as-  “Over  the  Valley”  page.  North  jg  that  too  many  people  suffer  from  imaginary  evils.  They  are 
signed  to  New  Delhi,  replacing  Hollywood  (Calif.)  Valley  Times  unhappy  by  anticipation.  They  foresee  catastrophies,  wars,  bombs, 
ELffi  Abel,  now  with  the  Detroit  — to  handle  publicity  for  the  diseases,  death.  But  the  catastrophies  one  foresees  never  happen. 
(Mich.)  News.  In  1954-55  Mr.  San  Fernando  Valley  Commun-  I  Or  they  happen  othei-wise.  Before  we  bewail  our  lot,  let  us  wait 


Grimes  was  assistant  editor  of  jty  Chest.  to  see  what  our  lot  really  is. 

the  Bangkok  Post.  ’  •  •  ♦  The  main  secret  of  happiness  is  to  live  in  the  present.  Some 

*  *  *  Morris  Mazur,  University  of  live  in  the  past  and  regret  what  might  have  been  What  is  the 

T.,.„  „  XI-  o  1-*  •  t  T  *  I  _ use?  You  cannot  change  the  past.  A  great  philosopher  said: 

JAME.S  W.  ()liver  —  to  direc-  California  at  Los  Angeles  gra  u-  “Remeniber  to  forget.”  How  many  couples  spoil  their  present  hap- 

r  of  advertising,  Elgin  (Ill.)  ate  -new  copy  boy.  Ion  .\uys  pjness  because  they  carefully  keep  a  collection  of  past  grievances? 

nily  Courier-News.  (Calif.)  News.  Our  philosopher  should  have  added:  “Remember  not  to  antici- 

- - — - -  !  pate.”  To  live  in  the  future  is  just  as  unrealistic  as  to  live  in  the 

I  past,  becau.se  none  of  us  knows  what  the  future  will  be.  We  can 
w  insurance  against  fire  and  one  against  old  age,  but  we 

¥  Oil  DG  TIIG  l|rllCirTGrDCiCK  i  cannot  take  an  insurance  against  history.  Therefore,  let  us  enjoy 

I  life  while  it  lasts. 

Dw  worry  about  tomorrow,”  Tolstoi  said,  “because  there  is 

"¥  j,Q  tomorrow.  The  tomorrow  you  think  of  to-day  will  be  to-day 

when  it  beemes  real.”  The  only  day  you  will  ever  know  is  to-day. 
If  II  c  My  past  was  a  failure?  What  about  it?  It  is  from  to-day  that  I 

eo  y  cores  start.  Being  given  to-day’s  situation,  what  must  I  do?  That  is  the 

With  Football  Fans  i  true  problem;  that  is  the  only  problem.  Everyday  a  new  life  is 

offered  to  us.  COPYRIGHT  i»5S 


tor  of  advertising,  Elgin  (Ill.) 
Daily  Courier-News. 


(Calif.)  News. 


You  Be  the  Quarterback 
By  Forest  Evashevski 


Really  Scores 
With  Football  Fans 


COPYRIGHT  1959 


Evtry  day,  Hireagli  Hm  football  wasoii,  Hioro't  a  now  gamo  sltao- 
tioo  and  tho  roador  picks  tho  ploy  tho  qaartorback  tboold  call.  Thon 
Evashtvskl,  In  that  day's  answors,  tolls  wkich  play  was  riqbt,  and  wky. 
Storting  Sopt.  14,  and  rvnalng  for  10  wooks,  six  roloasa's  par  wook. 

May  we  send  samples? 

THE  REGISTER  AND  TRIBUNE  SYNDICATE 
Dcs  Moinos  AM  Modisoa  Avo..  N.  T.  C. 
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I'his  inspirational  column  by  Andre  Maurois  is  available  once 
a  week.  More  samples  on  request. 

SPADEA  SYNDICATE.  Inc.  120  W.  31st  St.  New  York  City 


Stirling  Spadea,  Sales  Manager. 


L(Jngacre  5-0478 
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Personal 

(Continued  from  page  35) 


Al  Johns,  former  editor  of 
the  Monterey  Park  (Calif.) 
Californian  —  succeeds  retired 
Charles  Cohan  as  real  estate 
editor  of  the  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Times. 

*  *  « 

Robert  K.  Hill,  former  gen¬ 
eral  advertising  manager  of  the 
San  Francisco  (Calif.)  News  — 
to  the  advertising  department 
of  the  San  Francisco  (Calif.) 
Chronicle. 

♦  *  * 

Woodrow  G.  Shadid,  district 
carrier  supervisor  of  the  Bloom¬ 
ington  (Ill.)  Pantagraph  12 
years  —  succeeds  Carl  Niers- 
theimer  as  national  ad  man¬ 
ager.  Mr.  Shadid  has  been  in  the 
circulation  department  of  the 
Pantagraph  12  years. 

*  *  * 

Ernest  L.  Arms — from  auto¬ 
motive  editor  of  the  Columbus 
(Ohio)  Citizen  to  public  rela¬ 
tions  staff  of  Sears,  Roebuck  & 
Co.,  Chicago. 

*  * 

Edward  Benson,  graduate 
engineer  and  former  executive 
of  Consolidated  Mining  and 
Smelting  Co.  —  to  the  Pacific 
Press  Limited  (Vancouver  Sun 
and  Province)  as  general  man¬ 
ager. 

*  if  * 

Philip  B.  Leek,  city  hall  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Elyria  (Ohio) 
Chronicle-Telegram  —  to  adver¬ 
tising  department  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Tire  Co.,  Mansfield, 
C)hio. 

• 

Pulliam  Under  Knife 

Houston,  Tex. 

Eugene  C.  Pulliam,  publisher 
of  the  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star 
and  News,  is  recuperating  in 
Houston  Methodist  Hospital 
after  undergoing  an  operation 
for  an  arterial  stricture. 


Meehaiiieal  Force 
Veterans  Retire 

Philadelphia 

Two  mechanical  department 
executives  with  a  combined  ex¬ 
perience  of  over  a  century  re¬ 
tired  here  this  week. 

George  Truss  Sr.,  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  pressroom  of  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin,  retired 
after  54  years  with  the  Bulletin 
and  Abe  Schwartz,  night  com¬ 
posing  room  foreman  of  the 
Philadelphia  News,  left  the  busi¬ 
ness  following  32  years  on  the 
News  and  21  years  on  the  old 
Public  Ledger  and  North  Ameri¬ 
can. 

Mr.  Schw'artz’s  two  sons  once 
worked  beside  him  at  the  News. 
Marvin  is  now  a  New  York  law¬ 
yer  and  Herbert  is  an  engineer. 

Mr.  Truss’  two  sons  also  fol¬ 
lowed  their  father  to  woi'k  on 
the  Bulletin.  Albert  works  in 
the  composing  room  and  George 
Jr.  was  a  pressman  until  his 
death  in  1953.  A  grandson, 
George  3rd,  who  is  20,  is  learn¬ 
ing  the  trade  as  a  junior  press¬ 
man  at  the  Bulletin. 


He  Flies  Tlirougdi  Air 

Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Ron  Barratt  of  the  Vancouver 
Province  news  staff  joined  an 
aerial  troupe  in  a  high  wire  act 
to  obtain  a  special  report.  His 
description  of  his  “flight  through 
the  air  with  shaking  knees”  and 
two  photos  of  his  aerial  report¬ 
ing  made  page  one  on  the  Prov- 


Dickinson  Elected 

William  B.  Dickinson,  Phila¬ 
delphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin,  was 
elected  a  director  of  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  Managing  Editors 
Association  at  the  Seattle  meet¬ 
ing.  E&P  (Aug.  22)  incorrectly 
listed  Everest  Derthick,  Cleve¬ 
land  (Ohio)  Plain  Dealer, 
among  the  six  elected. 


Subjects  of 

EISENHOWER-KHRUSHCHEY  TALKS 

.  .  .  such  as— The  Partition  of  Germany— Nuclear 
Test  Bans  — Economic  Growth  — Soviet-American 
Trade— Cultural  Exchanges— Middle  East  Politics 
—  Food  Needs  in  Undeveloped  Countries— The 
Ambitions  of  Chinese  Communism  .  .  . 

.  .  .  are  specifically  and  thoroughly  backgrounded  for 
editorial  writers  in  recent  Editorial  Research  Reports. 

EDITORIAL  RESEARCH  REPORTS 

1156  19th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington  6.  D.  C.  Sterling  3-8060 


S,  xreu^sta  Phi  AP  Group  Gives  [ 
M  ir-  K  V,  $710  in  Prizes 

Mary  Kimbrough  of  the  St. 

Louis  Post-DL^atch  was  elected  Groton,  Com. 

president  of  Thete  Sigma  Ph^  reporters  and* 

journalism  sorority,  at  the  50th  Hartford  photographer  captured 
anniversary  meeting  here  last  main  awards  in  the  annual 
week.  She  success  Frances  Dew-  photographic  con- 

berry  Cram  of  North  Hollywood,  ^ests  of  the  New  England  A^ 

sociated  Press  News  Executives  L 
Headliner  awards  were  given  Association.  r 

to  Dorothy  Rochon  Powers,  Alice  Burke  of  the  Boston 
Spokane  Spokesman-Review;  Traveler  took  first  place  in  the 
Judy  Bonner,  Dallas  Times-Her-  gjg  City  single-story  news  cate 
aid;  and  Lucille  Saunders  Me-  gory.  A  Boston  Globe  pair,  Mrs. 
Donald,  Seattle  Times.  Frances  Bums  and  Ian  Menzies, 

The  research  award  went  to  collaborated  on  the  winning  en- 
M.  Elizabeth  Lynch,  professor  try  in  the  series  classification, 
of  Journalism  at  Marygrove  Col-  in  the  photography  competi- 
lege,  Detroit,  for  work  on  school  tion  the  “Best  in  Show”  award 
public  relations.  went  to  Armen  G.  Hatsian  of 

Special  awards  were  given  to  the  Hartford  Courant.  His  win- 
Ketti  Frings,  author  of  “Look  ning  picture,  which  also  took 
Homeward  Angel”  and  Margaret  first  prize  in  the  Big  City  sports 
Bourke-White,  photographer.  category,  showed  a  child  falling 

,  in  a  playground.  The  double 

victory  brought  Hatsian  $75  in 

arner  Gives  prize  money. 

lolarship  totaling 

*  $710  were  awarded. 

Columbus,  Ohio  Other  individual  winners  in- 
of  a  journalism  eluded:  In  photos,  J.  Walter 
by  Arthur  A.  Hoop-  Green  of  the  Boston  AP  bureau; 
irmer  Ohio  publisher.  Spike  Webb,  Bangor  Daily 
need  by  George  J.  News;  Ellery  G.  Kington,  Hart- 
rector  of  the  School  ford  Times;  George  W.  Ward- 
sm  at  Ohio  State  Uni-  well,  Lewiston  Sun,  and  Ray- 
;  w’inner,  Don  Bandy,  mond  Merrigan,  North  Adams 
IS  editor  of  the  Ohio  Transcript,  and  in  writing: 
rn  during  the  coming  Robert  E.  Cormier,  Fitchburg 
Sentinel,  and  Ray  Murphy, 
pingarner,  former  Claremont  Eagle. 
af  the  Dover  (0.)  First  place  awards  in  the 
rrter,  the  Circleville  typographical  competition  went 
'd  and  weekly  news-  to  the  Providence  Bulletin,  Prov- 
Ohio,  is  associated  idence  Journal,  Augusta  Kenne- 
blicity  department  of  bec-Joumal  and  Bangor  Daily 
State  Headquarters  News. 

• 

•  Stannard  Heads 

langes  Jobs  UPI  in  Pakistan 

H.  Wyer,  who  has  The  appointment  of  R.  E. 
34  years  as  reporter,  Stannard  Jr.,  as  United  Press 
or  assistant  city  edi-  International  manager  for  Pak- 
New  York  Sun  and,  istan  was  announced  by  Earnest 
the  New  York  World-  Hoberecht,  UPI  general  man- 
:  Sun,  has  joined  the  ager  for  Asia.  Mr.  Stannard 
aff  of  the  Plainfield  has  taken  over  his  new  duties 
ourier-News,  a  Gan-  at  Karachi, 
laper.  For  30  years.  Before  coming  to  Asia,  he 
has  lived  in  Plain-  worked  in  the  San  Francisco 
mmuted  to  New  York  bureau,  covered  the  Montana 
legislature  and  was  night  edi¬ 
tor  in  the  Sacramento  bureau. 
Before  joining  UP  he  worked 
®  reporter  for  the  San  Luis 
Obispo  Telegram-Tribune. 
Tokyo  Mr.  Stannard  was  bom  in 
an  Newspaper  Pub-  Ningpao  (Chekiang) ,  China,  the 
Editors  Association  fourth  child  of  six  in  a  Baptist 
need  the  award  of  Medical  missionary  family.  He 
n  Prize  to  Daisuke  is  28  years  old.  He  was  interned 
)f  the  Mainichi  News-  wnth  his  family  at  Chapei  for 
a  series  of  articles  six  months  in  1943  and  repatri- 
He  will  receive  100,-  ated  on  the  last  Gripsholm  pris- 
278.78).  oner  exchange. 
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Hoopin^arner  Gives 
OSU  Scholarship 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Award  of  a  journalism 
scholarship  by  Arthur  A.  Hoop- 
ingamer,  former  Ohio  publisher, 
was  announced  by  George  J. 
Kienzle,  director  of  the  School 
of  Journalism  at  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity.  The  w’inner,  Don  Bandy, 
will  serve  as  editor  of  the  Ohio 
State  Lantern  during  the  coming 
school  year. 

Mr.  Hoopingarner,  former 
publisher  of  the  Dover  (0.) 
Daily  Reporter,  the  Circleville 
(0.)  Herald  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  Ohio,  is  associated 
with  the  publicity  department  of 
Republican  State  Headquarters 
in  Ohio. 


Wyer  Changes  Jobs 

Charles  H.  Wyer,  who  has 
served  for  34  years  as  reporter, 
rewriteman  or  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  New  York  Sun  and, 
since  1950,  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram  &  Sun,  has  joined  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Plainfield 
(N.  J.)  Courier-News,  a  Gan¬ 
nett  Newspaper.  For  30  years, 
Mr.  Wyer  has  lived  in  Plain- 
field  and  commuted  to  New  York 
City. 


Africa  Nets  Prize 

Tokyo 

The  Japan  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  and  Editors  Association 
has  announced  the  award  of 
the  Vaughn  Prize  to  Daisuke 
Yamauchi  of  the  Mainichi  News¬ 
papers  for  a  series  of  articles 
on  Africa.  He  will  receive  100,- 
000  yen  ($278.78). 


A  moderate 
low-fat 
well-balanced 
breakfast  for 
a  woman  of  IJ  years 


The  basic  cereal  and  milk  breakfast  as  shown  below  is 
well  balanced  because  it  provides  “Women,  25  Years” 
with  approximately  one-fourth  of  the  recommended 
dietary  allowances*  of  complete  protein,  important  B 
vitamins,  essential  minerals;  and  provides  quick  and 
lasting  energy.  This  breakfast  is  moderately  low  in  fat 


because  its  fat  content  of  10.9  gm.  provides  20  per  cent 
of  the  total  calories.  The  Iowa  Breakfast  Studies  proved 
for  young  women  that  a  basic  cereal  and  milk  breakfast 
maintained  mental  and  physical  efficiency  during  the 
late  morning  hours  and  that  it  was  superior  in  doing  so 
when  compared  either  to  a  larger  or  smaller  morning  meal. 


recommended  dietary  allowances*  and  the  nutritional  contribution  of  a  moderate  low-fat  breakfast 


Menu:  Orange  Juice — 4  oz. ; 

Cereal,  dry  weight — I  oz.; 

Whole  Milk — 4  oz.;  Sugar — I  teaspoon; 
Toast  {white,  enriched) — 2  slices; 

Butter — 5  gm.  {about  1  teaspoon); 
Nonfat  Milk — 8  oz. 


Nutrients 

Calories 

Protein 

Calcium 

Iron 

Vitamin 

A 

Thiamine 

Riboflavin 

Niacin 

equiv. 

Ascorbic 

Acid 

Totals  supplied  by 

Basic  Breakfast** 

503 

20.9  gm. 

0.532  gm. 

2.7  mg. 

588  I.U. 

0.46  mg. 

0.80  mg. 

7.36  mg. 

65.5  mg. 

Recommended  Dietary' 
Allowances — Women,  25 
Years  (58  kg.— 128  lb.) 

2300 

58  gm. 

0.8  gm. 

12  mg. 

5000  I.U. 

1.2  mg. 

1.5  mg. 

17  mg. 

70  mg. 

Percentage  Contributed 
by  Basic  Breakfast 

21.9% 

36.0% 

66.5% 

22.5% 

11.8% 

38.3% 

53.3% 

43.3% 

93.6% 

*  Revised  1958.  Food  and  Nutrition  Board.,  National  Research 
Council,  Washington,  D.C. 

**Cereal  Institute,  Inc.:  Breakfast  Source  Book.  Chicago:  Cereal 
Institute,  Inc.,  1959. 

Watt,  B.  K.,  and  Merrill,  A.  L.:  Composition  of  Foods — Raw, 
Processed,  Prepared.  U.S.D.A.  Agriculture  Handbook  No.  8,  1950. 


*  The  allowance  levels  are  intended  to  cover  individual  variations 
among  most  normal  persons  as  they  live  in  the  United  States  under 
usual  environmental  stresses.  Calorie  allowances  apply  to 
individuals  usually  engaged  in  moderate  physical  activity.  For 
office  workers  or  others  in  sedentary  occupations  they  are  excessive. 
Adjustments  must  be  made  for  variations  in  body  size,  age, 
physical  activity,  and  environmental  temperature. 


CEREAL  INSTITUTE,  INC. 

135  South  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago  3 

A  research  and  educational  endeavor  devoted  to  the  betterment  of  national  nutrition 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


Suburban 
Editions  Stir 
Weeklies 


Lawyer  Asks 
Research  on 
Canon  35 


CLE\T;um 

The  Scripps-Howard  Clev^ 
laud  Press  and  18  suburbaj 
weekly  papers  have  begun  an 
advertising-circulation  battle. 

The  afternoon  Press  hu 
started  the  publication  of  spe¬ 
cial  sections  aimed  at  specille 
suburbs.  The  sections  carry  ad¬ 
vertising  and  editorial  copy  from 
those  areas.  The  percentage  is 
65%  advertising  and  35%  edi¬ 
torial  matter. 

Weeklies  are  fighting  back  by 
organizing  the  Greater  Clevfr 
land  Weekly  Newspaper  Assch 
elation.  Hai’ry  Volk  of  the 
Heights  Sun-Press  and  Sun- 
Messenger  has  been  elected  as¬ 
sociation  president. 

In  its  first  meeting,  the  asso¬ 
ciation  unanimously  adopted  a 
resolution  condemning  the  Press 
for  what  it  called  “irresponsible 
journalism.”  The  Press  and  the 
morning  Plain  Dealer  are  under 
fire  from  a  judge  for  having 
publi.shed  Grand  Jury  indict- 
auto  title  fraud 


The  next  step,  if  there  is  one, 
toward  relaxing  Canon  35  per¬ 
taining  to  courtroom  photogra¬ 
phy  may  be  the  appointment  of 
a  research  firm  to  determine 
whether  there  is  any  sense  in 
pursuing  the  project  at  all. 

This  situation  developed  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  at 
Miami  Beach  last  week  when 
Whitney  North  Seymour  of 
New  York  called  for  “a  com¬ 
petent  survey  agency”  to  make 
a  study  as  to  the  feasibility  of 
a  general  investigation  of  court¬ 
room  picture-taking. 

Mr.  Seymour’s  special  com¬ 
mittee  on  Canon  35  was  con¬ 
tinued  another  year,  although 
he  reported  there  was  little 
progress  to  report  on  the  past 
year.  He  said  his  committee  and 
representatives  of  news  media 
were  trying  to  get  together  to 
decide  whether  the  possible  re¬ 
laxation  of  the  ban  on  court 
photos  should  be  investigated 
further. 

All  evidence  indicated,  Mr. 

Seymour  said,  that  most  lawyers 
don’t  want  to  make  any  change 
in  the  code.  National  Press  Photographers 

However,  another  meeting  Association, 
with  news  media  may  be  ar-  The  American  Newspaper 
ranged  later  this  month.  Publishers  Association  and  the 

American  Society  of  Newspa- 
6  Groups  Favor  Survey  pgj.  Editors,  which  participated 

Six  new's  media  organizations  in  Canon  35  discussions  as  long 
have  asked  for  a  preliminary  ago  as  1937,  have  declined  to 
sui-vey.  They  are  the  National  participate  in  a  formal  study. 
Association  of  Broadcasters,  Mr.  Seymour  said,  but  they  have 
Radio-Television  News  Dii*ec-  indicated  an  interest  in  the  corn- 
tors  Association,  Radio-Televi-  mittee’s  work, 
sion  Correspondents  Associa-  Mr.  Seymour  said  he  believed 
tion,  Radio-Newsreel-Television  some  foundation  might  provide 
Working  Press  Association,  Na-  a  grant  to  finance  a  thorough 
tional  Editorial  Association  and  research  of  the  problem  of  con- 


ments  in 

case  before  the  indictments  cam* 
to  COUl’t. 

Press  editors,  however,  said 
the  real  issue  was  the  fight  over 
its  suburban  editions,  published 
every  Thursday. 

The  special  Press  editions  in¬ 
clude  one  for  the  populous  East 
Side  and  another  for  the  West 
Side.  In  the  East  Side  edition 
there  were  18  pages,  plus  a  16- 
page  tabloid.  The  West  Side  edi¬ 
tion  carried  18.  Only  home-de¬ 
livered  papers  carry  the  sec¬ 
tions. 

“We  see  this  as  a  serious 
threat  to  all  of  the  weekly  pa¬ 
pers  in  Greater  Cleveland,”  said 
Mr.  Volk,  whose  papers  are  the 
Tuscaloosa,  Ala.  largest  and  strongest  in  the 
A  $100,000  damage  suit  filed  suburbs,  with  a  circulation  of 
against  Buford  Boone,  publisher  62,000.  “This  is  the  use  of  tre- 
of  the  Tuscaloosa  News,  by  a  mendous  economic  might  against 
relative  of  pickets  at  a  Tusca-  the  little  fellow.  We  are  going 
loosa  plant  has  been  settled  out  to  fight  back.” 

I  of  court  for  $1,425.  • 

Thomas  Berl  Vaughn  sought  ^or  Hall  of  Fame 
damages  for  assault  and  battery 

‘  and  injuries  he  claimed  he  re-  Yellowstone  Park,  \Nyo. 

ceived  last  August  when  Mr.  Members  of  the  Montana 
Boone  allegedly  ran  into  him  State  Association,  at  a  recent 
I  with  the  bumper  of  his  car  on  meeting  here,  named  Harry  J- 
’  a  road.  A  strike  was  underway  (Hungry  Horse)  Kelly  of  Kalis- 


LOVE  THAT  GAME! — ^This  playground  picture  taken  by  Arman  G.  Hat- 
sian  of  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant  and  captioned  "Back  Hand?" 
won  best-in-show  prize  in  New  England  AP  competition. 


ft  lAoppiM  eoewJkiMdcM 

FULL  COLOR  _ 


in  the  Paris  IFR)  Journal 
Inserted  In  exact  page  to  page 
register  with  the  Crosfield  / 

Color  Web  Inserter 

•  designed  for  all  press  speeds  \/  ' 

•  cutoff  accurate  to  1/1 6  inch 

•  paster  register  available 

•  precise  opto-mechanical  control  ^ 

See  a  sample  of  the  Paris  (Fr.)  Journal. 

We'll  send  it  on  request,  plus  full  de¬ 
tails  on  the  Color  Web  Inserter. 

CROSFIELD  ELECTRONICS.  INC. 

47  New  York  Ave.  •  New  Cassel-Westbury,  N.  Y. 


KODAK 
POLYCONTRAST 


this  one  package 
does  the 
work  of 

four 


Now  you  can  replace  a  big  photographic  paper  inventory  with 
a  small  one. 

Because  with  this  one  new  Kodak  paper,  plus  a  few  filters, 
you  can  print  picture  contrasts  that  otherwise  take  many 
different  papers  to  get. 

No  extra  boxes  to  fool  with  any  more.  No  contrast  com¬ 
promises. 

All  the  contrasts  from  1  to  4  are  already  in  this  one  paper’s 
special  emulsion.  To  bring  out  the  desired  contrast,  you  simply 
use  a  numbered  filter  in  the  enlarger.  Easy.  Quick.  No  change 
in  working  habits.  And  any  contrast  is  always  at  your  finger 
tips. 

Use  filters  1,  2,  3,  or  4.  Print  contrast  grades  1,  2,  3,  or  4. 
It’s  that  easy.  Even  in-between  grades  are  possible,  using 
filters  Ifi,  2\^,  2]/^. 

That’s  the  easy  way  Kodak  Polycontrast  Papers  work  to 
save  inventory,  to  prevent  the  costly  waste  of  seldom-used 
contrast  grades  growing  stale  on  darkroom  shelves. 

Look  into  the  possible  savings  now.  Polycontrast  Paper 
(comparable  in  speed  to  Kodak  Medalist  Paper)  is  available 
in  surfaces  F,  G,  N.  Polycontrast  Rapid  Paper  (like  Koda- 
bromide  Paper  in  speed)  is  available  in  F,  G,  N,  and  Y. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY,  Rochester  4,  N.  Y. 
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Tuition  Pay 
Plan  Linked 
WithTraining 

Los  Angeles 

Establishment  of  a  tuition- 
refund  program  for  Times-Mir- 
ror  employees  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  Philip  Chandler.  All 
full-time  permanent  employees 
with  at  least  one  year’s  service 
are  eligible. 

In  a  letter  to  all  management 
personnel,  Norman  Chandler  de¬ 
clared  that  “in  the  months  and 
years  ahead,  an  even  greater 
number  of  capable  employees 
will  be  needed  to  fill  manage¬ 
ment  positions  within  our  or¬ 
ganization.  To  meet  this  need, 
enlarged  programs  of  manage¬ 
ment  development  and  manage¬ 
ment  training  are  .  .  .  being 
inaugurated.” 

The  management  training  pro¬ 
gram  is  open  to  qualified  em¬ 
ployees  and  advanced  degree 
college  graduates. 

Trainees  will  spend  the  next 
two  years  working  in  and  be¬ 
coming  familiar  with  the  func¬ 
tions  of  every  major  department 
within  the  Company,  with  em¬ 
phasis  on  their  chosen  field. 

Executive  Program 

The  present  executive  devel¬ 
opment  program,  which  includes 
intensive  courses  at  SC  and 
UCLA,  will  be  continued,  and 
other  management  and  super¬ 
visory  programs  which  have 
been  in  effect  will  be  expanded. 

The  tuition-refund  program 
gives  virtually  every  T-M  em¬ 
ployee  an  opportunity  to  better 


his  eligibility  for  promotion  as 
the  Company  continues  to  grow. 
Bob  Groundwater,  supervisor  of 
training,  said 

Employees  will  have  75%  of 
their  tuition  costs  paid  by  the 
Company  upon  successful  com¬ 
pletion  of  an  approved  course. 
An  approved  course  is  one  which 
is  directly  related  to  an  indi¬ 
vidual’s  present  position,  or  a 
position  which  he  could  be  rea¬ 
sonably  expected  to  hold  in  the 
foreseeable  future. 

Initially,  a  refund  limit  of 
$50  per  semester  or  $100  per 
year  has  been  set  in  most  in¬ 
stances.  • 

Editorial  Post 
For  Copper ud 

Pasadena,  Calif. 

Roy  H.  Copperud,  who  writes 
Editor  &  Publisher’s  Editorial 
Workshop,  has  been  named  chief 
editorial  writer  of  the  Pasadena 
Independent,  Star-News. 

Mr.  Copperud  was  selected  to 
succeed  Irving  Fang,  on  a  year’s 
leave  on  a  grant  from  the  John 
and  Dora  Hayes  Foundation  of 
Merit  in  Journalism,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Lee  M.  Merriam, 
editor,  I,S-N. 

Mr.  Copperud’s  14  years  as  a 
newspaperman  included  work 
for  the  Stocfcton  (Calif.)  Record, 
Baltimore  (Md.)  Evening  Sun 
and  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal. 

His  columns,  which  have  ap¬ 
peared  for  nearly  five  years  in 
E&P,  will  be  the  basis  of  a 
book  to  be  published  by  Haw¬ 
thorn  Books. 

A  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Minnesota  and  a  naval  officer 
in  World  War  II,  he  also  has 
spent  six  years  as  a  writer  and 
editor  for  industry. 


f-Timf!iiii*iiiiiiiii^^  WORKSHOP  imiMiiiiiiiiiiiimini 

By  Roy  H.  Copperud 

I  To  Be ..  .or  Not  ? 


Infinitives  find  their  way  into  places  where  they  are 
obtrusive,  ambigruous,  or  both:  “It  was  the  largest 
maneuver  ever  to  be  held  in  the  South.”  This  may 
easily  be  read  as  meaning  “the  largest  maneuver  that 
ivill  ever  be  held”  but  the  intention  was  “that  has  ever 
been  held.”  The  writer  could  have  achieved  his  purpose 
explicitly  by  leaving  out  to  be:  “It  was  the  largest 
maneuver  ever  held  in  the  South.” 

Sometimes  an  infinitive  displaces  a  relative  clause: 
“This  is  one  of  the  nineteen  committees  to  have  such 
a  program.”  Here  too  there  is  an  undesirable  suggestion 
of  the  future.  The  intended  meaning,  however,  was 
that  have,  and  these  words  might  better  have  been 
used  than  to  have. 

“One  of  the  most  determined  suicide  attempts  to  be 
recorded  locally  was  a  failure  yesterday.”  Again  the 
infinitive  does  nothing  but  give  a  misleading  suggestion 
of  the  future,  and  should  have  been  omitted.  Ever 
(“ever  recorded”)  would  contribute  any  desired  emphasis. 

“He  was  one  of  three  speakers  to  address  the  meet¬ 
ing.”  Misinterpretation  is  unlikely  here,  although  this 
might  be  read  as  “who  were  scheduled  to  address.” 
The  writer  meant  “one  of  three  speakers  who  addressed!' 
and  might  as  well  have  said  so. 

These  objectionable  and  unnecessary  uses  of  the  in¬ 
finitive  seem  related  to,  or  descended  from,  its  occasional 
use  to  indicate  the  future:  “He  is  to  leave  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.”  Curme  points  out  that  this  construction  has  some 
modal  force,  conveying  the  idea  of  necessity  or  compul¬ 
sion.  Very  often,  however,  writers  who  use  the  infini¬ 
tive  in  this  way  intend  a  simple  future.  They  say  “I 
am  to  meet  the  5:15”  when  they  mean  simply  “I  will 
meet  the  5:15,”  and  not  in  any  sense  “I  am  required 
to  [or  must]  meet  the  5:15.” 

The  use  of  to  be,  is  to,  am  to,  and  are  to  in  the  ways 
indicated  is  to  be  discouraged.  It  is  probably  fostered 
by  newspaper  headlines,  in  which  the  convention  is  to 
indicate  the  future  with  the  infinitive:  “Statesmen  to 
Meet  in  London.”  Headlinese,  whose  characteristics  grow 
out  of  space  limitations,  often  is  transferred  into  text, 
where  the  limitations  do  not  exist.  It  is  easy  to  see  how 
one  might  expand  that  headline  into  “Statesmen  are  fo 
meet  in  London.”  But  the  preferable  form  would  be 
“Statesmen  will  meet  in  London.” 


Hearst  Advertising  Service  Inc. 

announces  the  location  of 
its  NEW  OFFICES  at 

410  PARK  AVENUE 

NEW  YORK  2  2.  N.Y. 


TELEPHONE  PLaZA  2-0200 


S  E  PT  EMBER  1A.  1959 


National  Advertising  Representatives  of: 

NEW  YORK  JOURNAL*  AMERICAN  •  THE  CHICAGO  AMERICAN  •  DETROIT  TIMES  •  PITTSBURGH 


BUN*TCLEGRAPH  •  ALBANY  TIMES-UNION 


BALTIMORE  NEWS  •  POST  •  AM  ERICAN 


MILWAUKEE  SENTINEL 


Wayward  Words 


BOSTON  RECORD'AMERICAN*  ADVERTISER  I  S 


SAN  ANTONIO  LIGHT  ^ 


LOS  ANGELES  EXAMINER  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  EXAMINER  •  SEATTLE  POST-INTELLIGENCER  S 


Internecine  has  acquired  a  generally  accepted  mean¬ 
ing  that  departs  from  its  strict  sense.  Basically,  inter¬ 
necine  means  simply  destructive.  Fowler  explained  this, 
but  went  on  to  argue  that  the  idea  of  mutuality  (that 
is,  destructive  of  one  another),  then  becoming  wide¬ 
spread  in  connection  with  the  word,  “is  what  gives  the 
word  its  only  value,  since  there  are  plenty  of  substitutes 
for  it  in  its  true  sense — destructive,  slaughterous,  mur¬ 
derous,  bloody,  sanguinary,  mortal,  &  so  forth.” 

Dictionaries  now  admit  the  idea  of  mutuality.  But  it 
is  observable  that  good  usage  has  gone  one  step  farther 
in  restricting  the  meaning.  We  now  read  internecine 
as  meaning  not  merely  mutually  destructive,  but  as 
describing  intramural  conflict.  World  War  II  was  cer¬ 
tainly  an  internecine  struggle,  in  the  original  sense, 
between  the  Allies  and  the  Axis,  but  the  word  is  not 
u.sed  in  that  way,  and  if  it  were,  it  would  be  misunder¬ 
stood.  We  now  think  of  internecine  war  as  civil  war. 
(“An  internecine  war  over  the  corpse  of  Karl  Marx 
has  threatened  to  split  the  party  for  decades.”)  The 
tendency  of  popular  usage  is  usually  to  broaden  mean¬ 
ings  of  words.  In  this  curious  instance,  the  meaning  has 
been  narrowed. 
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NIGHT 

— for  information  about  Union  Pacific  Railroad. 

Our  news  staff  is  always  at  your  service. 

Day  or  night — call  collect,  the  Director  of  Press-Radio-TV 
Relations  serving  your  territory,  as  named  below. 


Ed  Schafer  Paul  Harrison 

Omaha— JAckson  5822  Los  Angeles— MAdison  7-9211 

Walt  Graydon  Joel  Priest,  Jr. 

Portland— CApitol  7-7771  Salt  Lake  City— EMpire  3-1544 


W.  G.  Burden 

New  York  City— REctor  2-7440 
Ridgewood,  N.  J.— Gilbert  5-0340 


General  Director  of 
Press-Radio-TV  Relations 


UNION  PACIFIC  RAILROAD 
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1959 


1958 


JULY  Newspaper  Linage  —  52  Cities 

(Compiled  by  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  from  Media  Record  Measurement!) 


1959 

1958 

7r  of 

E&P 

Linage 

Linage 

1958 

Index 

Total  Advertising 

July  . 

220,351,342 

197,970,119 

111.3 

108.7 

June  . 

236,971,579 

226,238,848 

104.7 

101.6 

Year  to  date  . . , 

1,602,231,369 

1,506,342,911 

106.4 

102.5 

Display 

July  . 

156,961,288 

146,515,532 

107.1 

106.8 

June  . 

173,682,258 

171,263,260 

101.4 

99.3 

Year  to  date  . . . 

1,182,314,680 

1,140,680,569 

103.6 

100.7 

Classified 

July  . 

63,390,054 

51,454,587 

123.2 

113.5 

June  . 

63,289,321 

54,975,588 

115.1 

108.4 

Year  to  date  . . . 

,  419,916,689 

365,662,342 

114.8 

106.8 

Retail 

July  . 

.  111,697,571 

105,955,316 

105.4 

106.7 

June  . . 

.  121,583,872 

121,860,393 

99.8 

99.5 

Year  to  date  . . , 

.  847,756,898 

818,669,286 

103.6 

102.2 

Department  Store 

July  . 

.  37,323,001 

36,477,196 

102.3 

102.1 

June  . 

.  41,431,990 

43,620,172 

95.0 

94.5 

Year  to  date  . . 

.  301,546,448 

296,122,158 

101.8 

99.0 

General 

July  . 

.  25,831,110 

25,805,864 

100.1 

102.5 

June  . 

.  31,373,001 

33,022,413 

95.0 

94.0 

Year  to  date  . . 

.  208,917,426 

210,131,674 

99.4 

95.4 

Automotive 

July  . 

.  14,397,782 

10,348,869 

139.1 

112.0 

June  . 

.  15,513,871 

12,564,036 

123.5 

97.8 

Year  to  date  . . 

.  92,400,276 

83,679,331 

110.4 

93.3 

Financial 

July  . 

5,034,825 

4,405,483 

114.3 

122.4 

June  . 

5,211,514 

3,816,418 

136.6 

147.6 

Year  to  date  . . 

.  33,240,080 

28,200,278 

117.9 

126.4 

A  Professional 

Approach . . . 

PLANNED  TO  MEET  GROWTH  REQUIREMENTS 

.  ANALYSIS  OF  PRESENT  OPERATIONS 
.  REPORTS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

•  PLANS  AND  SPECIFICATIONS 

plant  rearrangement 
plant  extension 
new  plant 

•  CONSTRUCTION  MANAGEMENT 


CHAS.  T.  MAIN,  INC. 

Engineering  for  the  Graphic  Arts 

BOSTON.  MASSACHUSETTS  •  CHARLOTTE,  NORTH  CAEROLINA 


AKRON,  OHIO 

Beacon  Journal-t  .  2,321,377  2,078,928 

IBeacon  Journal-S  ....  800,283  732,249 

Grand  Total  . 3,121,840  2,811,177 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

Knickerbocker-News-a  .  1,170,333  1,024,007 

Times  Union.m  .  1,034,511  1,000,184 

•Times  Union-S  .  477,314  491,893 

Grand  Total  .  2,882,158  2,515,884 

ALBUQUERQUE,  N.  M. 

Journal-m  .  1,531,282  1,198,975 

§Journal-S  .  418,930  341,758 

Tribuna-e  .  1,519,083  1,220,538 

Grand  Total  .  3,487,255  2,759,271 

ATLANTA,  GA. 

Constitution-m  .  1,829,939  1,288.470 

Journal-e  .  2,024.422  1,803,147 

Journal  t 

Constitution-S  .  818,778  740,244 

Grand  Total  .  4.471,137  3,829,881 

ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 

Press-m  .  870.021  845,887 

♦•Press-5  .  178,919  158,424 

Grand  Total  .  1,048,940  1,004,091 

BALTIMORE.  MD. 

•American-S  .  411.254  442,303 

News-Post-e  .  1,302,948  1.145,547 

Sun-m  .  .  1,180,917  1,049,227 

5un.e  .  1,789,489  1,884,984 

tSun-5  .  1,011,281  988,809 

Grand  Total  .  5,895,887  5,290,870 

BEAVER  VALLEY,  PA. 

Beaver  Valley  Times-c..  732,897 

BINGHAMTON.  N.  Y. 

Press-e  .  1,294,984  1,204,303 

§Press-S  .  241,205  240,108 

5un-m  .  383,551  371,580 

Grand  Total  .  1,899,740  1,815.989 

BIRMINGHAM.  ALA. 

Post-Herald-m  .  1,028,893  903,105 

News-e  .  1,738,454  1,572.158 

tNews-S  ...  702,205  854,589 

Grand  Total  .  3.487,352  3,129,830 

NOTE;  Part  run  adv.  included;  News-e 
1959—  1,738,454  (  28,225).  1958  —  1,572,158 

(29,234). 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE 

Eicept  where  other  figures  art  ipy, 
fically  shown,  the  following  footnotes 
to  Media  Records,  July  1959  Linages: 

•Includes  21,435  lines  AMERICAN  WEE(> 
••Includes  29,755  lines  FAMILY  WEEKu' 
(Includes  48,882  lines  THIS  WEEK, 
lincludes  38,887  lines  PARADE. 

(Includes  85.870  lines  WEEKEND  Ur 

ZINE. 

The  following  Linage  tabulations  ri, 
been  compiled  by  Media  Records,  ;; 
for  eiclusive  publication  by  Editn  | 
Publisher.  They  may  not  be  reprinted  il 
published  in  any  form  without  eip  H 
permission  from  Media  Records,  Inc, 


BOISE.  IDAHO 

5tatesman-m .  B98,208 

••Statesman-S  .  148,742 


Grand  Total  .  1,044,948  . 

NOTE;  Statesman  Morn,  and  Eve.  sold 
only  in  combination.  Linage  of  one  edition 
(Morn.)  only  is  shown. 


BOSTON,  MASS. 

American-e  .  804,974  573,251 

Record-m  .  874,044  597,829 

•Advertiser-S  .  208,108  224,472 

Globe-e  .  1,284,192  1,295,438 

Globe-m  .  1.139,788  1,048,280 

§Globe.S  .  882,893  794,272 

Herald-m  .  1,198,949  1,028,093 

tHerald-S  .  840.781  718,215 

Traveler-e  .  1.298,422  1,258,310 

Grand  Total  .  8.127,911  7,535,940 

Globe  Sunday  Parade  first  edition  July 
5.  1959. 

BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 

Courier  E«press-m  ....  1,020,481  941,139 

^•Courier  Eipress-S  ...  731,838  724,309 

(Evening  News-e  .  2,198,572  1,945,475 

Grand  Total  .  3,948,889  3,810,923 

CAMDEN,  N.  J. 

Courier-Post-e  .  1,080.788  1,081,245 

CHARLESTON,  W.  VA. 

Mail-e  . 885.180  788,233 

Gaiette-m  .  903,158  794,297 

§Gaiette-Mail-S  .  319,813  315,287 

Grand  Total  .  2,108,131  1,895.817 

CHARLOTTE,  N.  C. 

News-e  .  924,929  937,910 

Ob$erver-m  .  1,434,579  1,273.739 

(Observer-S  .  502,559  387,701 

Grand  Total  .  2,882,087  2,599,350 

EDITOR  8C  PUB 


CHICAGO.  ILL.  I 

Tribune-m  .  2,712.714  2,2Wi; 

Tribune-S  .  1,185,211 

(Daily  News-e  .  1,784,904  l,4];r 

American-e  .  843,144  725  r- 

•American-S  .  243,258  24  %: 

Sun-Times-m  .  1,387,592  1,142'! 

§Sun-Times-S  .  483,987  3tr> 

Grand  Total  .  8,580,790  7,211::. 

NOTE;  Part  run  adv.  included;  ItH- 
2,712.714  (598,181);  1,185,211  (83fB 

243,258  (178,011).  1958—2,287,838  (4S2I2I 

997.859  (539.700):  241,240  (159,983).  | 

CINCINNATI.  OHIO  I 

1959  ‘ItS!  I 

Enquirer-m  .  1,948,112  l6tCi!H 

(•Enquirer-S  .  1,144.418  l,S7l^  ■ 

Post  t  Times-Star-e  ...  1,793,928  821  i. 

Post-e  .  72! ; : 

Times-Star-e  .  801  v 

Grand  Total  .  4.888,454  4.7iiv 

NOTE;  (•)  Post  t  Times-5tar  (nt*. 
merged  paper)  started  publication  "  ■ 
21,  1958.  Last  date  of  The  Post  Evi«  .H 
and  The  Times-Star  Evening  July  It,  iKH 

CLEVELAND.  OHIO  I 

Plain  Dealer-m  .  2,120,520  I  944-  | 

(•Plain  Oealer-S  .  1,375,148  I,2t7i^f 

News-e  .  852,303  TT'  I 

Press-e  .  2,512,890  2  3!i  ■  | 

Grand  Total  .  8,880,881  8  282i£| 

COLUMBUS.  OHIO 

Dispatch-e  .  1.895,884  l,78«r 

Dispatch-S  .  911,838  OK" 

Citiien-e  .  837.795  80!  ; 

§Citiien-S  .  274,777  2703 

Ohio  State  Journal-m  .  881,789  fOOt^ 

Star-w  .  88,503  80« 

Grand  Total  .  4.448,388  4.l54t 

DALLAS,  TEXAS 

News-m  .  2,004.748  I,7t3« 

(News-S  .  802,008  5I5C 

Times  Herald-e  .  2,193,288  2.0348: 

•Times  Herald-S  .  818,588  77215 

Grand  Total  .  5,418.808  5,117*' 

NOTE;  Part  run  adv.  included;  Tiirel 
Herald-e  1959—2,193.288  (45.349).  I 

DAYTON,  OHIO  I 

Journal-Herald-m  .  1,887,875  1,394,*  B 

News-e  .  1,921.748  l,t257St| 

§News-S  .  803,838  52l^|| 

Grand  Total  .  4,193,281  3.542*i:fl 

DENVER,  COLO. 

Rocky  Mt.  News-m  ....  1.848,745  1.425® 

S^Rocky  Mt.  News-m  ..  307,591  317  3'; 

,  Post-e  .  2,173.571  l.tft"; 

,  (Post-S  .  718.487  692 2« 

'  Grand  Total  .  4,844,394  4,38l,Kl 

DES  MOINES.  IOWA 

'  Register-m  .  842,080  570, 5*j 

Tribune-e  .  920,588  78l,‘ 

(Register-S  .  418,785  383, *3 

Grand  Total  .  1,979,413  l,722,lli 

DETROIT,  MICH. 

Free  Press-m  .  1.210,317  1,001,22 

§Free  Press-S  .  310,094  259,12 

News-e  .  2,191,871  1,814,12 

3  (News-S  .  925,985  799,* 

9  times-e  .  1,018,094  882,2 

I  •Times-S  .  284,323  272,3R 


Grand  Total  .  5.940,884  5,030,72 

L I S  H  E  R  for  September  5,  19^ 


A  color  conference 
In  print  .  .  . 


E&P  continues  its 
editorial  emphasis 
on  newspaper  color  with 
a  fall  color  progress 
edition  devoted  to  color 
awards,  techniques,  progress, 
linage,  promotion, 
research  and  results. 


If  you  have  a  color  promotion 
story  to  tell,  here  is  the  time 
and  place  to  do  it.  Newspapers, 
advertisers  and  agencies  look  to 
E&P  color  coverage  as  the  leading 
source  of  information  and  data  on 
newspaper  color. 

Reserve  your  space  today. 


COLOR  ’59 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
FALL  COLOR  PROGRESS  EDITION 
published  SEPTEMBER  26, 1959 

reservation  deadline:  September  7  •  Plate  deadline:  September  14 
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DULUTH.  MINN. 

H»rald.e  .  803,734 

New$-Tribun»>m  .  638,849 

Newi-Tribune-S  .  421,621 


HARRISBURG.  PA. 


LAWRENCE.  MASS. 


809,307  Patriot-m  .  1,315,043  I,2S9,I09  Xribun,  (S,a  Note) 


578,284  IPatriot  News-S  .  291,596 

342,042  - 


MONTREAL.  CANADA 

721,979  rStar-e  .  2,067,094  2,059,111 


Grand  Total  .  1,864,204  1,729,633  NOTE:  (»)  Patriot  on  strike  July  2,  1959.  shown. 


NOTE:  Tribune  Evening  and  Eagle  Morn-  Gazetie-nn  .  1,2^,311  l,K,99i 

I  iiii  Lta  I  cit  lie  ‘"9  in  combination.  Linage  La  Presse-e  . .  2,057,355  2,077!95l 

l.We.MT  l,bze,«b  of  one  edition.  Tribune  Evening  only  is  La  Patrie-S  .  9S,332  I24,SC 

shown.  La  Petit  Journal-S  _  160,177  ITsItW 


La  Petit  Journal-S 


ELMIRA.  N.  Y. 

Advertisar-m  .  397,606  343,774 

Star  Gaiette-e  .  811,925  778,911 

"Telegram  s  .  204,701  192,386 


HARTFORD.  CONN. 

Courant-m  .  973,558  818,378 

5Courant-S  .  535,904  461,135 

Times-e  .  1,789,940  1,541,771 


LITTLE  ROCK,  ARK.  Grand  Total  .  5,655,269  5,672,944 

Arkansas  GaieHe-m  . .  930,868  864,362  ,  NOTE:  (•)  Includes  Weekend  Magaiins 

lArkansas  Gazetta-S  ..  329,256  348,861  Image. 


Grand  Total  .  1,414,232  1,315,071  .  3,299,402  2,821,284 


BL  PASO,  TEXAS 

Times-m  .  1,355,313  1,149,390 

•Times-S  .  369,523  349,506  ' 

Herald-Post-e  .  1,385,052  1,250,886 

Grand  Total  .  3,189,888  2,749,782  ; 

ERIE,  PA. 

News-m  .  1,163,211  932,452 

Times-e  .  1,185,400  1,067,034 

5Time$-New$-S  .  348,098  336,395 

Grand  Total  .  2,696,709  2,335,881 

FOND  DU  LAC,  WIS. 

Commonwealth 

Reporter-e  .  618,303  576,748 

FORT  WAYNE,  IND. 

Journal  Gazette-m  _  1,179,048  1,018,444 

SJeurnal  Gazette-S  ...  410,288  402,725 

News  Sentinel-e  .  1,510,702  1,383,407 

Grand  Total  . 3,100,038  2,804,576 

FORT  WORTH.  TEXAS 

Star-Telegram-m  .  935,390  783,137 

Star-Telegram-e  .  1,871,294  1,611,912 

IStar-Telegram-S  .  587,738  500,165 

Press-e  .  571,235  440,894 

Press-S  .  153,205  143,524 

Grand  Total  .  4,118,862  3,479,632 

FRESNO,  CALIF. 

Bee-e  .  1,372,176  1,182,307 

§Bee-S  .  466,519  431,594 

Grand  Total  .  1,838,695  1,613,901 

GARY,  IND. 

Post-Tribune-e  .  1,390,538  1,242,280 

••Post-Tribune-S  .  313,695  231,152 

Grand  Total  .  1,704,233  1,473,432 

GLENS  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

Post-Star  (See  Note)  ..  647,737  665,874 

NOTE:  Post-Star  Morning  sold  in  com¬ 
bination  with  Times  Evening.  Linage  of 
one  edition,  Post-Star  Morning,  only  is 
given. 

GRAND  RAPIDS.  MICH. 

Press-e  .  2,050,211  1,765,947 

"Press-S  .  449,163 

Grand  Total  . .  2,499,374  1,765,947 

HAMMOND,  IND. 

Times-e  .  1,251,233  1,141,729 

nmes-S  .  335,689  313,456 

Grand  Total  .  1,586,922  1,455,185 


HAVERHILL,  MASS. 

Journal-e  .  446,927  335,156 

HONOLULU,  T.  H. 

Advertiser-m  .  611,107  505,475 

"Advertiser-S  .  431,057  339,147 

§Star  Bulletin-e  .  1,703,630  1,519,462 

Grand  Total  .  2,745,794  2,364,084 

HOUSTON,  TEXAS 

Chronicle-e  .  2,419,741  2,356,247 

*Chronicle-S  .  800,695  868,838 

Post-m  .  2,021,458  1,964,604 

tPost-S  .  548,706  587,105 

Press-e  .  729,395  769,575 

Grand  Total  .  6,519,995  6,546,369 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  included:  Chroni¬ 
cle-e  1959—2,419,741  (104,264).  1958—2,356,- 
247  (100,915). 

INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 

News-e  .  1,765,339  1,643,313 

fStar-m  .  1,642,400  1,419,019 

tstar-s  .  861,831  768,532 

Times-e  .  890,351  874,982 

§Times-S  .  246,623  254,860 

Grand  Total  .  5,406,544  4,960,706 

JACKSON,  MISS. 

Clarion  Ledger-m  .  804,541  675,833 

§Clarion  Ledger  & 

New$-S  .  261,854  256,590 

Daily  News-e  .  711,735  584,629 

State  Times-e  .  504,807  396,765 

State  Times-S  .  155,341  146,665 

Grand  Total  .  2,438,278  2,060,482 

JACKSONVILLE.  FLA. 

Times-Union-m  .  2,089,886  1,618,275 

tTimes-Union-S  .  633,211  530,228 

Grand  Total  .  2,723,097  2,148,503 

JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 

Jersey  Journal-e  .  878,719  861,357 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  included:  Jersey 
Journal-e  1959-878,719  (105,236).  1958— 
861,357  (150,242). 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

Star-e  .  1,550,913  1,330,526 

fStar-S  .  869,189  726,031 

Times-m  .  1,759,561  1,463,116 

Grand  Total  .  4,179,663  3,519,673 

KNOXVILLE,  TENN. 

'  Journal-m  .  536,279  493,539 

News-Sentinel-e  .  989,565  1,022,503 

§New$-Sentinel-S  .  344,976  319,743 

Grand  Total  .  1,870,820  1,835,785 


Grand  Total  .  1,260,124  1,213,223 

LONG  BEACH.  CALIF. 

Independent-m  .  1,900,203  1,680,440 

$lndependent  Press- 

Telegram-S  .  534,540  535,396 

Press-Telegram-e  .  1,983,196  1,733,076 


Press-telegram-e  .  1,983,196  1,733,076 

Grand  Total  .  4,417,939  3,948,912 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  included:  Inde¬ 
pendent-m  1959-1,900,203  (276,102).  1958— 
1,680,440  (208,542).  Independent  PreK-Tele- 
gram-S  1959—534,540.  1958—535,396.  Press- 
felegram-e  1959—1,983,196  (276,102).  1958— 
1,733,076  (  208,542). 

LONG  ISLAND.  N.  Y. 

Newsday  Suffolk-e  ....  1,720.644  1,571,562 

Newsday  Nassau-e  _  1,983,636  1,803,085 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 

Ezaminer-m  .  1,877,154  1,478,219 

•Ezaminer-S  .  845,853  793,693 

Times-m  .  3,751,625  2,949,920 

fTimes-S  .  2,386,578  2,028,494 

Merald-Ezpress-e  .  1,257,218  1,076,662 

Mirror-News-e  .  1,359,970  1,089,631 

Grand  Total  . 11,478,393  9,416,619 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  included:  Times-S 
1959  —  2,386,578  (  679,228).  1958  —  2,028,494 
(550,816).  Times-m  1959—3,751,625  (147,- 

713). 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

Courier  Journal-m  _  1,360,863  1,254,316 

Courier  Journal-S  .  671,728  709,450 

Times-e  .  1,542,323  1,392,573 

Grand  Total  .  3,574,914  3,356,339 

LOWELL.  MASS. 

Sun-e  .  589,894  529,176 

"Sun-S  .  128,076  123,493 

Grand  Total  .  717,970  652,669 

LYNN,  MASS. 

Item-e  .  596,798  578,422 

MEMPHIS.  TENN. 

Commercial  Appeal-m.  1,662,854  1,540,499 
tCommercial  Appeal-S  622,431  632,893 

Press-Scimitar-e  .  1,204,017  1,113,486 

Grand  Total  .  3,489,302  3,286,878 

MERIDEN,  CONN. 

Record  Journal  .  680,384  643,155 

(See  Note) 

NOTE:  Record  Morning  and  Journal 
Evening  are  sold  only  in  combination.  Lin¬ 
age  of  one  edition.  Record  Morning  only 
is  shown. 


MUNCIE,  IND. 

Press-e  .  807,102  758,173 

Star-m  .  813,982  711,108 

"Star-S  .  206,155  209,264 

Grand  Total  .  1,827,239  1,679,247 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

Banner-a  .  1,248,920  I,I89,IM 

Tennessean-m  .  1,255,643  1,155,311 

Tennessean-S  .  561,635  539,2H 

Grand  Total  .  3,066,198  2,883.044 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

Journal  Couriar-m  _  393,521  329,172 

Register-e  .  1,466,518  1,360,633 

"Regi$ter-S  .  495,863  472,240 

Grand  Total  .  2,355,902  2,162,773 

NEW  LONDON,  CONN. 

Day-e  .  887,202  863,271 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

Times-Picayune-m  .  2,536,113  2,252,397 

t*Times-Picayune-S  _  810,961  798,151 

Item-e  .  824,524 

Item-S  .  235,011 

States  t  Item-a  .  1,430,696  1,065,131 

Grand  Total  .  4,777,770  5,176,014 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

Times-m  .  1,882,064  1,630,924 

Times-S  .  1.691,806  1,447,774 

Herald  Tribune-m  .  781,489  747,519 

(Herald  Tribune-S  ....  418,969  413,903 

Mirror-m  .  727,612  689,319 

Mirror-S  .  244,604  234,554 

News-m  .  1,346,891  1,328,134 

News-S  .  1,213,070  1,108,179 

Journal  American-e  ...  890,257  871,110 

'Journal  American-S  ..  243,562  259,105 

Post-e  .  818,772  828,140 

Post-S  .  47,758  60,431 

World  Telegram  & 

Sun-e  .  903,929  878,594 

Grand  Total  . II,2I0.78S  10,498.040 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  included:  Mirror-m 
1959—727,612  (146,812).  1958-689,319  (144,- 
655).  Mirror-S  1959—244,604  (  80,762).  1950 
—234,554  (  75,982).  News-m  1959—1,346,891 
(602,960).  1958—1.328.136  (  623.506).  News-5 
1959—1,213,070  (887,561).  1958—  1,108,179 
(778,411).  Journal-American-e  1959-809,- 
257  (109,618).  1958— 871,118  (112,190).  Jour- 
nal-American-S  1959—243,562  (  55,674).  1958 
-259,185  (48,095).  World  Tel.  E  Sun-e  1959 
—903,929  (174,357).  1958-878,596  (148,398). 
,  Split  run  adv.  included:  News-m  145,258. 
News-S  87,146. 


MIAMI.  FLA.  new  YORK  (QUEENS).  N.  Y, 

.  3  376  185  2  945  758  LonO  Island  Press-a  ...  1,265,856  1,243,845 

. \\\  1,2681513  IJ55',9I3  §l-onO  Island  Press-S  ..  394,905  382,481 

.!!.!!  1.1  '  lUn?  *  440  854  Grand  Total  .  1,660,761  1,424,344 
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MIAMI.  FLA. 

Herald-m  .  3,374,185  2,945,758 

§Harald-S  .  1,268,513  1,155,913 

News-e  .  1,137,797  1,288,202 

-fNews-S  .  354,419  440,854 

Grand  Total  .  6,137,114  5,830,729 


NEWPORT  NEWS,  VA. 


NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  included:  Herald-m  ?!!•**■"’  .  1,211,747  1,028,912 

1959  -  3,374,185  (  69,474).  1958  —  2,945,758  §fress-S  .  335,326  347, HI 

(54,226).  Herald-S  1959—1.248.513  (  85.202).  Times-Herald-e  .  1,082,001  999,849 


(54,226).  Herald-S  1959—1,248,513  (  85,202). 
1958—1,155,913  (83,288). 

MILWAUKEE.  WIS. 

Sentinel-m  .  1,043,449  971,824 

•Sentinel-S  .  228,110  234,129 

Journal-e  .  2,806,350  2,479,513 

t  Journal-S  .  1,294,997  1,044,348 

Grand  Total  .  5,374,926  4,749,814 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Tribune-m  .  1.445,118  1,212,154 

Star-e  .  2,148,948  1,853,359 

tTribune-S  .  886,860  802,459 

Grand  Total  .  4,480,944  3,847,974 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  included:  1959 — 
2,148,948  (127,052).  1958—1.853.359  (99,251). 

MODESTO,  CALIF. 

Bee-e  .  736,414  419,394 

|Bee-S  .  164.152  188,594 

Grand  Total  .  900,566  807,988 
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Grand  Total  .  2,429,074  2,374,502 

NIAGARA  FALLS.  N.  Y. 

Sazette-e  .  1,014,532  989,949 

"Gazette-S  .  152,457  150,344 

Grand  Total  .  1,164,989  1,140,293 

NORFOLK.  VA. 

Ledger-Dispatch  S 

Portsmouth  Star-e  ...  1,911,363  1,795,984 

Vlrglnian-Pilot-m  .  2,147,099  1,856,390 

tVirginian-Pilot  & 

Portsmouth  Star-S  ..  707,709  643,297 

Grand  Total  .  4,764,171  4,295,673 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  Included:  Ledger- 
Dispatch  S  Portsmouth-Star-a  1959 — 1,911. 
363  (  510,509).  1958-1,795,986  (438.363). 

Virginian-Pilot-m  1959-2,147,099  (  345,485). 
1958—1,854,390  (  250,346).  Virginian-Pilot  » 
Portsmouth  Star-S  1959—707.709  (147,159). 
I9S8-643.297  (162,525). 
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Who  really  profited  in  steel  this  year? 

Steelworkers’  increased  pay  outstripped 
owners’  dividend  increase  by  86  to  1 


It  is  no  surprise  to  anyone  that  the  nation’s  steel  com¬ 
panies  earned  larger  profits  in  the  frenzied  first  half  of 
this  year  than  in  the  first  half  of  the  recession-ridden  year 
of  1958.  After  all,  under  pressure  of  strike  fears,  cus¬ 
tomers  bought  a  lot  more  steel  — nearly  3 Vi  billion 
dollars  worth  more. 

But  would  it  surprise  you  to  learn  that  for  every  dollar 
of  increased  dividends  received  by  the  owners  of  the  steel 
companies  this  year,  the  steelworkers  received  $86  in 
increased  wages  and  benefits? 

Well,  that  is  the  fact! 

Out  of  the  increased  profits  the  owners  of  steel  com¬ 
panies  received  $7  million  more  in  dividends  this  year 
than  they  did  in  the  first  half  of  last  year. 

The  steelworkers,  however,  received  $603  million 
more  in  wages  and  benefits. 

And  that  increase,  in  any  man's  arithmetic,  is  86  to  one 
in  favor  of  the  steelworkers.  But  it  still  isn’t  enough  for 
the  Union  leaders.  They  want  more  and  more— and  more. 
When  they  describe  steel  profits  as  “fantastic,”  what  word 
is  then  left  to  describe  the  gains  of  the  steelworkers? 

Let’s  Look  at  the  Facts 

The  steel  companies  have  no  complaint  whatever  to  make 
about  the  greatly  increased  prosperity  of  the  steelworkers. 
But  they  do  protest  vigorously  when  Union  leaders— con¬ 
cealing  the  fabulous  gains  of  their  members— seek  to  dis¬ 
tort,  magnify  and  misrepresent  the  profit  picture  in  a 
brazen  effort  to  foist  another  disastrous  round  of  wage 
inflation  upon  the  American  people. 

We  think  the  time  has  come,  therefore,  to  look  at  the 
sober  facts  about  payrolls  and  profits,  and  to  put  them 
in  perspective. 

One  Million  Owners  Got  $268 

Million  Total  Dividends 
The  steel  companies  are  owned  by  more  than  one  million 
stockholders  whose  invested  savings  have  provided  the 
tools,  the  plants,  and  other  capital  facilities  needed  to 
make  steel.  As  payment  for  the  use  of  these  facilities, 
which  cost  in  excess  of  $16  billion,  the  stockholders  re¬ 
ceived  $268  million  in  dividends  during  the  first  six 
months  of  this  year. 

607,020  Employees  Got 

$2^51,000,000  in  Payrolls 
In  this  same  period,  the  steel  companies  employed  an 
average  of  607,000  men  and  women  who  provided  the 
brains,  energy,  skill  and  judgment  necessary  to  produce 
and  market  the  steel.  For  their  services,  they  received  a 
total  of  $2,25 1  million  in  wages  and  salaries— more  than 
eight  times  as  much  as  the  owners  received. 

Steelworkers’  Average  Earnings 

Jumped  $29.38  a  Week 

More  than  75  percent  of  the  total  payroll  went  to  491.000 
hourly-paid  workers,  whose  average  weekly  earnings 
have  risen  steadily,  in  every  quarterly  period,  since  the 
beginning  of  1958.  In  these  eighteen  months  alone  the 
steelworkers’  earnings  jumped  from  $105.64  a  week,  to 
$135.02— a  gain  of  $29.38  a  week. 


Companies  Sold  $9V4  Billion  Worth  of  Steel 
You  have  been  told  that  the  steel  companies  made  record 
dollar  profits  in  the  first  half  of  this  year;  and  that  is  true. 
What  you  were  not  told  is  that  production  and  sales— and 
payrolls,  taxes  and  other  costs— also  established  new 
record  highs. 

During  this  period  the  companies  sold  $914  billion 
worth  of  steel.  And  after  covering  their  payrolls,  taxes 
and  other  costs— all  record  highs— they  showed  a  profit  of 
$783  million,  less  than  8'/2  cents  on  each  dollar  of  sales. 

Let’s  see  what  happened  to  this  profit. 

One-Third  Was  “Phantom  Profit.” 
Roughly  one-third  of  the  profit  was  “phantom  profit” 
which  had  to  be  used  to  cover  the  inflated  cost  of  replac¬ 
ing  worn-out  tools  and  facilities.  This  one-third  provided 
nothing  for  the  owners— nothing  for  expansion.  It  had  to 
be  used  just  to  stand  still. 

Otherwise  the  steel  industry  would  die  a  little  each  year 
as  its  plants  wore  out.  And  so  would  the  jobs  of  its  over 
600,000  employees  and  the  invested  savings  of  its  more 
than  one  million  shareowners. 

One-Third  Was  Reinvested 
Another  third  or  so  of  the  profit  went  to  meet  the  continu¬ 
ing  need  for  improved  or  enlarged  plants  and  equipment, 
necessary  working  capital,  new  sources  of  raw  materials, 
new  research  facilities,  and  to  improve  productive 
efficiency  generally. 

This  was  the  “re-invested  profit”  that  provides  for 
America’s  industrial  growth,  sustains  job  security,  and 
steadily  raises  the  standard  of  living  of  the  American 
people. 

One-Third  Went  to  the  Owners 
What  was  left  of  the  profit  — $268  million— went  to  the 
owners  of  the  steel  companies  in  the  form  of  dividends. 
This  was  the  only  payment  they  received  from  their  com¬ 
panies  for  the  use  of  all  the  tools  that  their  savings  have 
provided;  and  it  represented  an  annual  return  of  about 
3  percent  on  the  present  market  value  of  their  investment. 

That  is  about  the  same  return  you  get  on  your  savings 
account  at  the  bank— less  than  on  a  Government  Bond. 

Not  exactly  “fantastic”  is  it?  .  .  .  Especially  since  the 
companies— in  order  to  attract  the  new  savings  they  must 
have— must  compete  in  the  financial  market  place  against 
all  other  security  issues. 

Remember  This  All-Important  Fact 
This,  then  is  the  simple,  sober  truth  about  steel  profits  and 
payrolls  in  1959;  and  from  it  you  may  draw  your  own 
conclusions.  But  there  is  one  all-important  fact  that 
should  never  be  lost  in  the  smokescreen  of  confusion 
that  the  Union  leaders  have  sought  to  create  around 
profits.  And  that  fact  is  this: 

Any  increase  in  steel  wage  costs  at  this  time  will 
give  another  dangerous  twist  to  the  upward  spiral 
of  inflation. 

This  is  because  steelworkers  are  already  leading  the 
wage  parade,  and  a  further  increase  now  will  force  other 
unions  in  every  branch  of  industry  and  trade  to  redouble 
their  efforts  to  “catch  up.”  Thus  wages  and  production 
costs  will  rise  on  all  sides;  and  so  will  the  cost  of  almost 
everything  you  buy. 


THE  STEEL  COMPANIES  COORDINATING  COMMITTEE 

375  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  17,  New  York 

This  advertisement  sponsored  by  REPUBLIC  STEEL  a  member  of  the  committee 

Republic  Steel  is  the  nation’s  third  largest  steel  company.  Its  products  go  into  every  sinew  of  our  national  life.  For  homes  Republic 
makes  steel  windows,  doors,  downspouts  and. gutters,  steel  kitchens,  pipe  and  galvanized  sheets  for  ventilating  ducts;  wails, 
roofs,  lockers  and  equipment  for  schools;  every  kind  of  iron  and  steel  for  autos  — from  the  pig  iron  for  the  engine  block  to 
the  stainless  steel  for  the  decorative  trim.  Republic  Steel  makes  the  world's  widest  range  of  standard  steels  and  steel  products. 
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1959  1958 

OAKLAND.  CALIF. 

Tribune-e  .  1,755,561  1,536,445 

§Tribune.S  .  604,612  576,387 

Grand  Total  .  2,360,173  2,112,832 

OKLAHOMA  CITY.  OKLAHOMA 

Oklahoman-m  .  1,090,514  924,860 

Oklahoman-S  .  438,782  413,103 

Times-e  .  1,252,415  1.105,736 


Grand  Total  .  2,781,711  2,443,699 

NOTE;  Part  run  adv.  included:  Times-e 
1,252,415  (149,904).  1958—1,105,736  (168,826). 

OMAHA.  NEBR. 

S^World-Herald  .  1,168,783  1,088,577 

(see  note) 

tWorld-Herald-S  .  660,701  584,338 


Grand  Total  .  1,829.484  1.672.915 

(it)  World-Herald  sold  in  combination 
Morning  and  Evening  linage  of  only  one 
edition,  EVENING,  is  shown. 

ORLANDO.  FLA. 

1959  *1958 

Star-e  .  2,021,463  1,477,700 

Sentinel-m  .  2,021,463  1,535,730 

Sentinel-S  .  607,786  540,526 


Grand  Total  .  4.650,712  3,553,956 

NOTE;  Part  run  adv.  included;  1959  (673,- 
276).  1958  (520,198). 

*  1958  figures  supplied  by  publisher. 

OWENSBORO,  KY. 

Messenger  S  Inquirer-d  676,362 
••Messenger  & 

Inquirer-S  .  194,800 


Grand  Total  .  871,162 

PASADENA.  CALIF. 

Star-News-e  .  1,257,921 

§lndependent-Star 

News-S  .  369,827 

Independent-m  .  1,208.440 


Grand  Total  .  2,836.188 

PAWTUCKET,  R.  I. 

Times-e .  755,255 

PEORIA,  ILL. 

Journal  Star  (See  Note)  1,233,508 
IJournal  Star-S  .  378,719 


Grand  Total  .  1,612,227 

NOTE:  Journal  Star  Morning  and  Journal 
Star  Evening  sold  in  combination.  Linage 
ot  only  one  edition — Journal  Star  Evening 
— Is  shown. 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

Bulletin-e  .  1,750,142  1,880.476 

(•Bulletin-S  .  442,694  554,894 

Inquirer-m  .  1,647,782  1,211,524 

Inquirer-S  .  1,013,007  1,001,046 

News-e  .  633,206  690,031 


Grand  Total  .  5.486,831  5,337,971 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  included:  Inquirer-m 
1959  —1,647,782  (39,799).  1958  —1,211,524 

(25,726). 

PHOENIX.  ARIZONA 

Republic-m  .  2,291,557  1.916.264 

tRepubllc-S  .  650,981  618,346 

Saiette-e  .  2,300,907  1,952,702 


Grand  Total  .  5,243,445  4,487,312 


1 ,029,396 

329,668 

990,167 

2,349,231 

706,255 

1,053,236 

379,829 

1,433,065 


1959 

1958 

PITTSBURGH.  PA. 

Post-Gaiette-m  . . . 

...  1,010,823 

917,764 

Press-e  . 

...  1,560,151 

1,425,625 

(Press-S  . 

. . .  765,844 

759,820 

*$un«Telegrdph-e 

...  615,339 

649,114 

Sun-Telegraph-S  _ 

...  312,185 

347,280 

Grand  Total  . 

...  4,264,342 

4,099,603 

PORTLAND.  ORE. 

Oregonian-m  . 

...  1,722,595 

1,441,198 

§•Oregonian-S  . 

...  687,258 

709,246 

Oregon  Journal-e  .. 

...  1,221,079 

940,511 

(Oregon  Journal-S  . 

...  340,643 

267,106 

Grand  Total  . 

...  3,971,575 

3,358,061 

POUGHKEEPSIE.  N.  Y. 

New  Yorker-e  . 

...  835,870 

813,442 

••New  Yorker-S  _ 

...  221,875 

204,208 

Grand  Total  . 

...  1,057,745 

1,017,650 

PROVIDENCE.  R.  1. 

Bulletin-e  . 

....  1,472,412 

1 ,357,502 

Journal-m  . . 

....  1,017,424 

924,240 

(Journal-S  . 

. . . .  555,469 

490,904 

Grand  Total  . 

....  3,045,305 

2,772,646 

READING.  PA. 

Eagle  (See  Note)  . 

. . . .  990,457 

991,077 

Eagle-S  . 

. . . .  140,686 

133,764 

Grand  Total  .... 

....  1,131,143 

1,124,841 

NOTE:  Eagle  Evening  and  Times  Morn¬ 
ing  sold  in  combination.  Linage  of  one 
edition  (Eagle  Evening)  is  shown. 


RICHMOND.  VA. 

News  Leader-e  .  1,571,241  1,488,182 

Times  Dispatch-m  .  1,378,079  1,222,920 

(Times  Dispatch-S  . . .  646,503  590,207 


Grand  Total  .  3,595,823  3,301,309 

RIVERSIDE.  CALIF. 

Press-Enterprise  .  1,302,556  1,189,598 

(see  note) 

§Press-Enterprise-S  ....  267,472  272,148 


Grand  Total  .  1,570,028  1,461,746 

NOTE:  Press-Enterprise  Morning  &  Eve¬ 
ning  sold  only  in  combination.  The  Full- 
Run  Linage  shown  above  is  that  of  only 
one  edition  (Press-Enterprise-Morning). 
Part  run  adv.  included:  Press-Enterprise 


1959  —1,302,566  (38,453) 
(21,551). 

.  1958  — 

1,189,598 

ROANOKE, 

VA. 

TImts-m  . 

§Times*S  . 

World-News-e  . 

1,034,500 

272,256 

1,030,070 

866,658 

236,991 

914,551 

Grand  Total  . 

2,336,826 

2,018,200 

ROCHESTER, 

N.  Y. 

Democrat  & 

Chronkle-m  . 

fDemocrat  & 

Chronicle-$  . 

Times  Union-e  . 

1,507,347 

642,076 

1,626,566 

1,347,669 

594,396 

1,323,098 

Grand  Total  . 

3,775,989 

3,265,163 

ROCKFORD,  ILL. 

Star  (See  Note)  . 

S:ar-S  . 

1,142,820 

401,568 

1,040,641 

361,285 

Grand  Total  . 

1,544,388 

1,401,926 

KEEP  LOOKING 
TO  GOSS... 

where  better 
presses  are 
always  being 
designed  and  built 


NOTE:  Star  Morning  and  Register-Re¬ 
public  Evening  sold  In  combination.  Lin¬ 
age  of  only  one  edition — Star  Morning — is 
shown. 


1959 

SACRAMENTO,  CALIF. 

1958 

Bee-e  . 

§Bee-S  . 

1,929,741 

357,387 

691,591 

281,083 

1,839,635 

595,584 

297,813 

••Union-S  . 

Grand  Total  . 

3,259,802 

2,733,032 

ST.  LOUIS. 

,  MO. 

Globe  Democrat-m  . . . 
(•Globe  Democrat-S  . . 

Post  Dispatch-e  . 

§Post  DIspatch-S  . 

1,221,201 

476,518 

2,237,611 

1,087,008 

1,236,409 

429,855 

1,864,112 

873,579 

Grand  Total  . 

5,022,338 

4,403,955 

NOTE;  Part  run  adv.  included:  Globe 
Democrat-m  1959—1,221,201  (143,300).  1958 
—1,236,409  (  255,470). 

ST.  PAUL. 

MINN. 

Pioneer  Press-m  . 

•pioneer  Press*S  . 

DIspatch-e  . 

1.046,301 

702.844 

1,623,995 

906,641 

650,728 

1,368,295 

Grand  Total  .  3,373,140 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  included: 
623.W5  (119,309).  1958—1,368,295 

2,925,664 

1959-1,- 

(94.823). 

ST.  PETERSBURG,  FLA. 

tndependent-e 

••Independent-S  . 

T^mes-m  . 

§Times-S  . 

621,449 

238,403 

2.217.268 

602,502 

664,743 

171,113 

1,859,901 

632,025 

Grand  Total  . 

3,679,622 

3,327,782 

SAN  ANTONIO,  TEXAS 

Espress-m  . 

(Espress-News-S  . 

Espress-News-Sat  . 

News-e  . 

Lioht-e  . 

•Light-S . 

1,285,811 

589,378 

240,924 

1,526,992 

1,716,151 

621,829 

1,164,441 

563,539 

226,508 

1,365,293 

1,598,415 

612,917 

Grand  Total  . 

5,981,085 

5,531,113 

SAN  DIEGO, 

CALIF. 

Union*m  . 

§Union-S  . 

Tribune*e  . 

1,763.388 

782,725 

2,375,797 

1,520,504 

683,126 

2,020,922 

Grand  Total  . 

4,921,910 

4.224,552 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 

Chronicle-m  . 

fChronicle-S  . 

Examiner^m  . 

•Examiner-S  . 

1,327,787 
544.085 
1,891,135 
784,283 
810  997 

1,015,869 

479,315 

1,453,115 

689,875 

776,276 

661,568 

News-e  . 

632,873 

Grand  Total  . 

5,991,160 

5,076,018 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  Included:  Chronicle- 
m  1959—1,327,787  (43,106).  1958—1,015,869 

(46.708).  Chronicle-S  1959—544,085.  1958 

—479.315  (13,732). 

SAN  JOSE.  CALIF. 

Mercury-m  .  1,719,177  1,577,108 

News-e  .  1,682,297  1,635,696 

§Mercury-News-S  .  571,024  613,871 


Grand  Total  .  3,972,498  3,826,675 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  Included:  Mercury, 
m  1959—1,719,177  (46,804),  1958—1,577,108 
(28,535).  News-e  1959-1,682,297  (46,804). 
1958—1,635,696  (28,535). 


SAN  RAFAEL.  CALIF. 


Independent'JournaUe. 

.  1,039,165 

933,963 

SCHENECTADY,  N.  Y. 

Gaiette-m  . 

••Union  $tar-e  . 

.  1,106,217 
.  755,829 

1 ,029,708 
743,659 

Grand  Total  . 

.  1,862,046 

1,773,367 

SCRANTON,  PA. 

849,062 

870,194 

SEATTLE, 

WASH. 

Post-Intelligencer-m  .. 
*Post-lntelligencer-S 

Times-e  . 

Times-S  . 

.  1,236,941 
366.293 
.  1,855.618 
590,165 

1 .026,946 
372,140 
1,659,240 
546,152 

Grand  Total  . 

.  4,049,017 

3,604,478 

SHREVEPORT.  LA. 

JournaUe  . 

Times-m  . 

Times-S  . 

.  1.068.272 
.  1,230  966 
350.082 

1 .028.035 
1,124.749 
342,927 

Grand  Total  . 

.  2,649,320 

2,495,711 

EDITOR  8C  PUB 


1959 

1951 

SOUTH  BEND.  IND. 

Tribune-e  . . 

.  1,342,885 

1.094,7*7 

Tribune-S  . . 

.  465,586 

402,915 

Grand  Total  . 

.  1.808.471 

I.497,*I2 

SPOKANE. 

WASH. 

Spokesman-RevIew-m  . 

.  861,664 

810.307 

(Spokesman-Review-S 

.  384,683 

406,177 

Chronicle-e  . 

.  986,639 

971,029 

Grand  Total  . 

.  2,232,986 

2,187^ 

STOCKTON, 

,  CALIF. 

Rccord-e  . 

.  1,300,186 

1.239.344 

•SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

Herald-Journal-e  . 

.  1,544,216 

1.497,524 

§•Herald-AmerIcan-S  . 

.  469,948 

487,304 

Post-Standard-m  . 

.  924,569 

863,285 

(Post-Standard-S  . 

.  262,811 

259.8*0 

Grand  Total  . 

.  3,201,544 

3,107,973 

TACOMA. 

WASH. 

News-Tribune-e  . 

.  1,419,124 

1,259,122 

News-Tribune-S  . 

.  364,587 

349  251 

Grand  Total  . 

.  1,783,711 

1,608,380 

TAMPA, 

FLA. 

Tribune-m  . 

.  1,953,763 

1,804  595 

•Tribune-S  . 

.  688,644 

668.184 

••TImes-e  . 

.  753,069 

586,185 

Grand  Total  . 

.  3,395,476 

3,058  9*4 

TOLEDO, 

OHIO 

Times-m  . . 

.  580,810 

531  534 

Blade-e  . 

.  1,661.417 

1.464.58* 

Blade-S  . 

626,868 

602,333 

Grand  Total  . 

.  2,869,095 

2  598  453 

NOTE.  (•)  Effective 

as  of  May 

9th  the 

Toledo  Times  is  issued 

1  five  days. 

Monday 

through  Friday. 

TORONTO, 

CANADA 

Globe  8  Mall-m  . 

.  1,333,722 

1.238,345 

((•Telegram-e  . 

.  2,059.874 

2,065,123 

Star-e  . 

.  2,260.032 

2.235,113 

Star-w  . 

51,903 

71,155 

Grand  Total  . 

.  5,705,531 

5,609,73* 

NOTE:  (•)  Includes 

Weekend  Magazine 

linage.  Part  run  adv.  i 

hcluded:  Teleqram-e 

1959 - 2,059,874  (  30,669).  1958—2  065,123 

(44,194). 

TRENTON 

,  N.  J. 

Evening  Times-e  . . . 

.  1,074.287 

1,044  040 

••Times  Advertlser-S  . 

306  301 

295  752 

Trentonian-m  . 

.  712,230 

650,872 

Grand  Total  . 

2,092.818 

1,990  **4 

TROY, 

N.  Y. 

Record  (See  Note) 

939,995 

855,239 

NOTE:  Record  Morning  anc 

1  Times- 

Record  Evenlno  sold 

in  combination.  Im- 

age  of  one  edition  (Record  Morning)  n 

shown. 

TULSA, 

OKLA. 

Tribune-e  . 

.  1,601,466 

1  441.012 

World-m . 

.  1,600.135 

1.410.480 

World-S . 

.  431,643 

415,107 

Grand  Total 

3,633,244 

3.2**,599 

UNION  CITY,  N.  J. 

Hudson  Dispatch-m 

699,373 

657,526 

UTICA. 

N.  Y. 

Observer  Dispatch-e 

1,017,911 

870,239 

••Observer  Dispatch-S  255,880 

270,274 

Press-m  . 

. .  1,213,566 

1 ,043,454 

Grand  Total 

2  487,357 

.2.184,1*7 

WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 

News-e  . 

.  1,085,571 

1,007.443 

§*Post  &  Times- 

Herald-m  . 

..  2,624.810 

2,205,28* 

Post  &  Times-Herald-S 

. .  726  978 

*30  885 

..  2,482,727 

2  328.975 

(Star-S  . 

. .  795,539 

740.4I8 

Grand  Total  . 

..  7,715,625 

*913,207 

WATERBURY,  CONN. 

American-e  . 

..  1,110,397 

1.008,952 

Republlcan-S  . 

..  308,110 

275,637 

Grand  Total  . 

.  1,418,507 

1,284,589 
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DOW/V  THE  DRAl/N  f 


/or  /A<>  ASSCKIATION  OF  AMERICAN  RAILROADS 


1959  1958 

WESTCHESTER  COUNTY 
MACY  GROUP,  N.  Y. 

Mamaroneck  Times-*  ..  613.222  544,709 

Mount  Vernon  Argus-e  722,585  703,684 

New  Rochelle 

Standard-Star-e  .  742,697  711,810 

Ossining  Citizen- 

Register-*  .  607,279  525,245 

Peekskill  Star-e  .  585,918  423,179 

Port  Chester  Item-e  ...  739,940  499,112 

Tarrytown  News-e  .  610,158  515,851 

Yonkers  Herald 

Statesman-e  .  822,410  739,571 

White  Plains  Reporter 
Dispatch-*  .  900,692  838,813 

Grand  Total  .  6,344,901  5,721,994 

WICHITA,  KANSAS 

Beacon-e  .  920,474  845,908 

•Beacon-S  .  250,183  251,482 

Eagle-m  .  1,419,930  1,417,820 

fEagle-S  .  474,345  413,465 

Eagle-e  .  1,175,292  1,158,334 

Grand  Total  .  4,240,226  4,107,211 

WINSTON  SALEM,  N.  C. 

Journal  (See  Note)  ....  1,036.164  899,028 

Journal  &  Sentinel-S  ..  306,092  282,684 

Grand  Total  .  1,342,256  1,181,712 

NOTE:  The  Journal  Morning  and  Sentinel 
Evening  are  sold  in  combination.  Linage 
of  one  edition  (Journal  Morning)  is  shown. 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 

Telegram-S  .  358,849  354,817 

Telegram-m  .  820,583  742,128 

Gaiette-e  .  1,003,547  936,208 

Grand  Total  .  2,182,979  2,033,153 

YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 

Vindicator  Telegram-e  .  1,387,426  1,336,730 
§Vindicator  Telegram-S  635,217  622,889 

Grand  Total  .  2,022,643  1,959,619 


.4DVERTISING 
LINAGE  SERVICE 

1959  1958 

BLUEFIELD,  W.  VA. 

Telegraph-m  .  448,311  414,283 

•Telegraph-S  .  141,751  164,330 

Grand  Total  .  590,062  578,613 

•Includes  FAMILY  WEEKLY  30,195  lines 
(1959);  30.930  lines  (1958).  NOTE:  Tele¬ 
gram-S  sold  in  combination  with  Sunset 
News-e. 

COLUMBIA,  S.  C. 

State-m  .  921,232  801,289 

•State-S  .  353,245  319,406 

R*cord-m  .  708,529  415,359 

Grand  Total  .  1,983,006  1,736,054 

•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY  21,198 
lines  (1959);  34,784  lines  (I9S8). 

JAMESTOWN,  N.  Y. 

Post-Journal-*  .  843,937  819,175 


Your  Linotype  will 


with  Mergenthaler 
Linotype  Parts 


1959  1958 

LAS  VEGAS,  NEV. 

Sun-m  .  890,607 

Sun-S  .  127,737 

Grand  Total  .  1,018,344 

LEVITTOWN,  PA. 

Times-e  .  859,327  831,416 

NOTE:  Sold  in  combination  with  Bristol 
Courier. 

MONROE,  LA. 

World-m  .  846,275  619,152 

World-S  .  217,243  205,737 

News-Star-e  .  834,924  641,804 

Grand  Total  .  1,898,464  1,465,893 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

El  Diario  De  Nueva 

York-m  .  234,591 

El  Diario  De  Nueva 
York-S  .  47,550 

Grand  Total  .  282,141 

NORWALK,  CONN. 

Hour-e  .  913,069 

PATERSON,  N.  J. 

Call-m  .  815,614  817,268 

News-e  .  1,019,502  953,179 

Grand  Total  .  1,835,116  1,770,447 

PUINCY,  MASS. 

Patriot  Ledger-e  .  749,233 

SALEM.  ORE. 

Capital  Journal-e  .  975,981  882,539 

Oregon  Statesman-m  ..  896,452  714,098 

Oregon  Statesman-S  ..  173,896  161,810 

Grand  Total  .  2,044,329  1,758,447 

SCRANTON,  PA. 

Tribune-m  .  439,845  427,031 

•Scrantonian-S  .  281,197  298,535 

Grand  Total  .  721,042  725,564 

•Includes  PARADE  36,670  tines  (1959); 
47,062  lines  (1958). 

WILKES-BARRE.  PA. 

Record-m  .  555,609  542,323 

Times-Leader-e  .  879,288  833,879 

•Independent-S  .  431,365  391,661 

Grand  Total  .  1,866,262  1,767,863 

•Includes  FAMILY  WEEKLY  30,195  lines 
(1959);  30,930  lines  (1958). 


FIGURES  SUPPLIED 
BY  PUBLISHERS 


1959 


1958 


Grand  Total  .  489,958  483,224 


APPLETON-NEENAH-MENASHA,  WIS. 

'ost-Crescent  .  1,344,458  1,353,940 


Grand  Total  .  1,174,540  1,028,135 


BURLINGTON,  VT. 

Free  Press-m  .  820,714  747,241 


CARBONDALE-HERRIN-MURPHYSBORO. 

ILL. 


Grand  Total 


1958 


1959 


IW 


CLINTON,  MASS. 

Ifem-e  .  1,090,927 


DAVENPORT,  IOWA 

Times-e  .  1,075,312  931,140 

Democrat-S  .  290,178  239,302 

Democrat-d  .  843,248  719,922 


NEW  BEDFORD,  MASS. 

Standard-Times-*  .  855,442  BIX; 

Standard-Tim*s-S  .  200,040  Its; 


Grand  Total  .  1,055,502  I.OOC* 

Includes  PARADE  36,386  lines  (ItS: 
46,825  lines  (1958). 


Grand  Total  .  2,208,738  1,890,344 


DAYTONA  BEACH,  FLA. 

News-e  .  805,684  686,826 

News-Journal-S  .  192,344  142,470 

Journal-m  .  801,554  472,588 


NORRISTOWN.  PA. 

Times-H*rald-e  .  647,923 


OGDEN,  UTAH 

Standard-Examiner-*  829,890 
Standard-Examiner-S  ..  204.248 


674  r 
ISlDfl 


ABERDEEN,  S.  D. 

American-News-e  .  362,866  365,554 

American-News-S  .  127,092  117,670 


Grand  Total  .  1,799,588  1,521,884 


DECATUR.  ILL 

Herald  4  Review-me  ,.  953,064  918  190 
Herald  4  Review-S  ....  274,682  294,590 


Grand  Total  .  1,034,158  BiOlsl 

Includes  FAMILY  WEEKLY  29,402  li 
(1959):  29,874  lines  (1958). 


OIL  CITY-FRANKLIN.  PA. 


Grand  Total  .  1,229,744  1,014,780 

DENNISON,  TEXAS 


Herald-e 


EAST  ST.  LOUIS.  ILL 

Journal-e  .  542,165  507,488 

Journal-S  .  180,442  149,550 


Grand  Total  .  722,407  677,238 


538,603 

513 

1,014,780 

News‘Herald>e  . 

415,227 

413 

Grand  Total  . 

953,830 

WV: 

28,346 

PADUCAH. 

KY. 

Sun-Democrat-e  . 

676,004 

635  S 

507,688 

Sun-Democrat-S  . 

221,060 

TOB'--; 

169,550 

Grand  Total  . 

897,064 

84431; 

Includes  FAMILY  WEEKLY  31,808  1  | 

(1959):  32,144  lines  (1958). 


GRAND  FORKS.  N.  D. 

Herald-eS  .  591,583  524,982 


GREEN  BAY,  WIS. 

Press-Gaiette-e  .  1,116,892  1,185,548 


Time-e 


GREENWICH,  CONN 
.  499,002  425.440 


524,982 

Herald-News-e  .... 

....  1,003.492 

891  ;■ 

PENSACOLA.  FLA. 

1,185,548 

Journal-m  . 

....  1,201,914 

951 3e 

News-Journal-S  - 

....  258,944 

News-e  . 

....  701.652 

625  Ti 

HAVERHILL,  MASS. 

Gaiette-e  .  392,504  289,058 


Grand  Total  . 2.142,510  1,1713 


C 

ISuardian 

>jtriot-e 


Grand 


Hews-e 


Joumal-i 

liportei 

Mercury 

Spectati 

Sentinel 


Courier 


Northei 


News-* 


HUNTINGTON,  W.  VA. 

Advertiser*  .  895,051  857,124 

Herald-Dispatch-m  _  911,507  855,701 

•Herald-Advertiser-S  ..  247,557  264,455 


PINE  BLUFF.  ARK. 

Commercial-*  .  597.434  525  iL 

•Commercial-S  .  131,584  134ft 


Grand  Total  .  729,022  W 

•Does  not  include  28,588  lines  FAM 
WEEKLY. 


Free  Pi 


Times-I 


Grand  Total  .  2,054,115  1,977,280 

•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY  21  041 
lines  (1959);  34,292  lines  (1958);  COMIC 
WEEKLY  5,226  lines  (1959);  7,184  lines 
(1958). 


POTTSTOWN.  PA. 

M*rcury-m  .  743,588 


Daily 
7K.»|  Packel 


HYANNIS,  MASS. 

Cape  Cod  Standard- 
Times-e  .  630,084  586,418 


pUINCY,  ILL. 

Herald-Whig-e  .  584,738 

Herald-Whig-S  .  141.588 


Slt.13 

34t.C2 


Grand  Total  .  744,324  84B,I« 


JOHNSTOWN,  PA. 

Tribune-Democrat-d  849,079  895,125 


KENNEWICK-PASCO-RICHLAND,  WASH. 

Tri-City  Herald-e  ....  545,145  499,439 
Tri-City  Herald-S  .  113,148  116,676 


RAPID  CITY.  S.  D. 

Journal-d  . 

Journal-S  .  117,444 


471,114 

IOt.112 


Grand  Total  .  717.934  SM.Hi 


Grand  Total  .  678,293  616,315 

Does  not  include  Family  Weekly. 


SALISBURY,  N.  C. 

Salisbury  Post-e  . 

Salisbury  Post-S  .  142,504 


565.174 

126,334 


KINGSTON.  N.  Y. 

Freeman-e  ...  710,710  702,198 


Grand  Total  .  481.940  691,441 


ALTOONA.  PA. 

Mirror-e  .  840,959  844,683 


Star-m 


LINCOLN,  NE6R. 


914,032  851,424 


SIOUX  FALLS,  S.  D. 

Argus-Leader-e  .  706, 8W 

Argus-Leader-S  .  228,172 


592,144 

119.154 


Times 


CItliei 

IncI 

Sectio 


Obsei 


Heral 


News 

Heral 


Journal-e  .  ■.■.  879>98  84o!540  Grand  Total  .  935,032 


Journal  i  Star-S  .  2I8,'792^  I98,'994 

2,012,822  1,890,980 


Grand  Total  .  . 
•Includes  Parade 


782,» 

493,W 


BATTLE  CREEK.  MICH. 

nquirer  8  News-e  975,240  828,684 

nquirer  &  News-S  _  199,300  199,451 


LOCKPORT,  N.  Y. 

Union-Sun  &  Journal-*.  490,112  467,306 


SUPERIOR.  WIS. 

Telegram-e  .  548.750 

TUCSON.  ARIZ. 

Star-m  .  1.492,547  I,I93.J« 

Star-S  .  289,723  265, « 

Citizen-e  .  1,444,234  1 ,376.5P 


MADISON,  WIS. 

Capital  Times-e  ..  1,132,243  1,016,932 

State  Journal-m  ..  .  1,170,232  1,014  664 

State  Journal  s  ..  375,165  337,239 


Grand  Total  .  3,444.504  2,836,® 


Southern  lllinoisan-e  ..  445,466  392,994 
Southern  Illinoisan-S  ..  94,724  64,904 


Grand  Total  .  2,477,440  2,348,835 

•Includes  PARADE  36.386  lines  (1959); 
46,830  lines  (1958; 


WAUKEGAN.  ILL. 

News-Sun-e  .  1,145,872  1.007, 3« 


Chro 

LeS. 

Jot 


Obst 

Star- 


MOLINE-ROCK  ISLAND.  ILL. 


Grand  Total  .  540,190  457,898 


CHAMPAIGN-URBANA.  ILL. 

Courier-e  .  573,132  403,050 

~ourier-S  .  157,424  178,974 


730,758  782,026 


CHILLICOTHE.  OHIO 
Gazette-e  .  448,322  599,385 


Argus-e  . 

....  912,828 

883,694 

DIspatch-e  . 

....  987,182 

959,686 

Grand  Total  .... 

....  1,900,010 

1,843,380 

MONTGOMERY.  ALA. 

Advertiser-m 

931,042 

896,672 

Adverti»ar-S 

294,954 

280,364 

Journal-e 

928,542 

921,408 

Grand  Total 

2,156,538 

2,089,444 

WILMINGTON.  DEL. 

News-Journal-m*  .  1,399,205  l.297,W 

WOONSOCKET,  R.  I. 
Woonsocket  Call-*  ...  659,831 


581.61 

1951 


CANADA 

1959 

BARRIE,  ONT. 

Examin*r-*  .  371 ,842  276, 

(Conv*rt*d  to  daily  publication  n®'' 
10.  1958.) 


CALGARY.  ALTA. 
.  1.647.432 


Harald-*  .  1.647.432  l.629.»« 
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Star 

Pres 

le 


Trit 


48 


8S?J 


1959 

CHARLOTTETOWN,  P.E.I. 

dian-m  .  527,353 

..  .  426,158 


02  liDflJoumal-e 


744, n 


sa,i« 


SII.1U 


64I.48 


712, W 


007,341 

297,621 

inis’ 

l«l 

174, 5« 
No* 

»,6« 

1959 


Grand  Total  .  953,521 

CHATHAM,  ONT. 
Hows-o  .  557,672 

CORNWALL,  ONT. 

/i-dard-Ff’ ■ ‘"older-e  .  477,772 


445,443 

344,119 

789,562 

572,418 

510,046 


Obituary 


EDMONTON,  ALTA. 


.  1,592,163  1,694,231 


GALT,  ONT. 


Uporltr-e 

.  598,560 

GUELPH.  ONT. 

570,245 

Mircury-e 

.  671,750 

594,379 

HAMILTON.  ONT. 

SpKtator-a 

.  1,900,786 

1,898,019 

KAMLOOPS.  B.  C. 

Santinal-e 

.  291.446 

236,560 

KELOWNA,  B.  C. 

Courlar-a 

.  265,794 

270,281 

KIRKLAND  LAKE,  ONT. 

Northtrn  N»ws-a  .  288,064 


MEDICINE  HAT.  ALTA. 

Moww  .  442,843  471,061 


NAMAIMO,  B.  C. 
Ffto  Prt$s-e  .  410,172 


MOOSE  JAW,  SASK. 

Timas-Herald-e  .  498,661  429,249 

NORTH  BAY,  ONT. 

Daily  Nuggat-a  .  595,893  586,186 

ORILLIA.  ONT. 

fackat  t  Tlma$-e  .  295,873  279,074 

OSHAWA,  ONT. 

Timai  Gazatta-a  .  787,999  749,762 

OTTAWA,  ONT. 

Citiian-a  .  1,510,820  1,402,971 

Includes  Weekend  Magazine  &  Comic 
Section. 

PEMBROKE,  ONT. 

Obiarvar-e  .  228,358  277,083 

PENTICTON,  B.  C. 

’’•'•W-a  .  224,369  227,452 

PORT  ARTHUR.  ONT. 

News  Chronicla-a  .  932,835  749,198 

PRINCE  ALBERT,  SASK. 

.  368,224  377,762 

QUEBEC  CITY.  QUE. 
Chronicla-Talagraph-a  .  310,426  323,756 

La  Solail  6  L'fcvanomant 
Jownal-a  .  1,677,069  1,608,757 

SARNIA,  ONT. 

Ob»arvar-a  .  820,382  770,590 

SASKATOON.  SASK. 

S’ar-Mioanii-e  .  89S,I82  787,439 

SUDBURY,  ONT. 

.  I.02B,7I3  970,806 

TIMMONS,  ONT. 
.  422,310  417,476 

TROIS  RIVIERES.  QUE. 

La  Nouvalliita.a  .  614,471  651,945 

VANCOUVER.  B.  C. 

.  2.410,492  2,347,860 

ffo»i^a.m  .  1,171.452  1,226,404 

.llS  "****  Weekend  Magazine  67,735  lines 
HW):  70,260  lines  (1958). 

WELLAND,  ONT. 

.  634,610  799,549 

WOODSTOCK,  ONT. 
^"'♦inal.Ravlaw.e  .  445,228  450,240 

editor  ac  PUBLISHER 


James  L.  Hays,  60,  former 
Nebraska  manager  for  the 
United  Press  and  later  head  of 
the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  pr 
department;  Aug.  24,  after  a 
heart  attack. 

a  *  a 

Robert  R.  Green,  78,  former 
political  reporter  for  the  Plain- 
field  (N.  J.)  Courier  News; 
Aug.  25,  of  a  heart  attack. 

a  a  a 

Fred  Flanders,  76,  retired 
managing  editor  of  the  Aurora 
(Ill.)  Beacon-News;  Aug.  27. 

a  a  a 

Joseph  J.  Schoen  Sr.,  49, 
with  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 
Inquirer  15  years  and  formerly 
with  the  old  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 
Evening  Ledger;  Aug.  25. 


Harold  Sharpsteen,  66,  for- 
316,783  mer  feature  writer  on  the  Kala¬ 
mazoo  (Mich.)  Gazette  until  he 
left  12  years  ago  to  form  his 
own  advertising  agency;  Aug. 
23,  after  a  long  illness.  During 
the  1930s,  he  conducted  contract 
bridge  clinics  for  many  news¬ 
papers. 


Aug.  25.  He  was  with  the  news-  tired  copy  reader  of  the  Fort 
paper  42  years  until  it  was  sold  Worth  (Tex.)  Star-Telegram; 
to  Scripps-Howard  last  year.  Aug.  27,  after  a  long  illness. 

♦  *  ♦  He  retir^  from  the  S-T  in  1952. 


Gerald  D.  LeDonne,  32,  for¬ 
mer  sports  writer  for  the  Chi¬ 
cago  (Ill.)  Tribune  and  pr  man¬ 
ager  for  the  Lighting  Division 
of  Sylvan  ia  Electronic  Products 
Inc.;  Aug.  21. 

*  *  « 

Karl  W.  Kessler,  65,  former 
reporter  of  the  Toledo  (Ohio) 
Blade  and  columnist  for  the  Co¬ 
lumbus  (Ohio)  Citizen;  Aug.  19, 
of  cancer. 

«  *  « 

Walter  L.  Durham,  54,  agri¬ 
cultural  editor  and  director  of 
the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commer¬ 
cial  Appeal’s  Plant  to  Prosper 
bureau;  Aug.  21.  He  was  with 
the  Appeal  for  24  years.  He 
founded  the  Henning  (Tenn.) 
Progress  in  1928  and  also  ac¬ 
quired  half  interest  in  the  Halls 
(Tenn.)  Graphic. 

*  *  * 

Edward  Taylor,  88,  former 
business  manager  of  the  Miami 
(Fla.)  Herald;  Aug.  21,  follow¬ 
ing  a  brief  illness. 

«  *  * 

Rae  Livingstone  King,  69, 
editor  and  manager  of  the  Cam- 
rose  (Alta.)  Canadian  since 
1947;  Aug.  20. 

*  •  * 

Don  Berg,  45,  former  chief 
photographer  of  the  old  Min¬ 
neapolis  (Minn.)  Daily  News 
and  also  worked  for  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Tribune  and  the  Jour¬ 
nal;  Aug.  22. 

*  «  * 

Arthur  H.  Grossheim,  58, 
circulation  director  of  the  old 
Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Times-Star; 

for  September  5,  1959 


Louis  Blake  Duff,  81,  for¬ 
mer  publisher  of  the  Welland 
(Ont.)  Telegraph;  Aug.  29. 

*  *  * 

SrBASTiAN  Tomas  Robles,  57, 
staff  cartoonist  since  1933  for 
the  Editors  Press  Service  Inc., 
N.  Y.,  which  seiwes  newspapers 
in  South  and  Central  America; 
Aug.  30. 

4>  «  « 

John  Corbin,  89,  former 
drama  critic  and  editorial  writer 
for  the  New  York  Times;  Aug. 
30,  after  a  long  illness.  He  was 
drama  critic  of  the  Times  in 
1902  and  of  the  Sun  from  1905 
to  1907.  He  returned  to  the 
Times  in  1919  and  served  as 
drama  critic  until  1919  and  edi¬ 
torial  writer  from  1919  to  1926. 
*  *  « 

John  James  AppLEnfARD,  48, 
formerly  worked  on  the  Wash¬ 
ington  (D.  C.)  Post  and  the 
High  Point  (N.  C.)  Enterprise; 
Aug.  27,  following  a  heart  at¬ 
tack. 

*  *  * 

Max  Bentley,  70,  former 
managing  editor  of  the  Hous¬ 
ton  (Tex.)  Chronicle  and  for¬ 
mer  ME  of  the  Abilene  (Tex.) 
Reporter-News;  Aug.  28,  in  a 
car-truck  crash  near  Albany, 
Tex.  He  was  a  founder  of  the 
West  Texas  Press  Association. 
«  «  * 

Maurioe  B.  Phipps,  78,  re- 


Savoy  W.  Pereau,  80,  former 
publisher  of  the  Troy  (Mo.) 
Free  Press  and  the  old  Maple¬ 
wood  (Mo.)  News-Champion; 
Aug.  23.  He  retired  about  four 
years  ago. 

*  «  4 

H.  Fleet  Parsons,  80,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Golden 
(Colo.)  Colorado  Transcript; 
Aug.  23,  following  a  heart  at¬ 
tack.  He  had  been  editor  of  the 
Transcript  since  1931. 

• 

Editor  Killed 
By  Antique  Gun 

Frederick,  Okla. 

Robert  Oscar  Cull,  53,  co- 
publisher  and  managing  editor 
of  the  Frederick  Daily  Leader, 
was  accidentally  shot  to  death 
Aug.  28  in  the  newspaper  office. 

The  widely-known  Oklahoma 
newspaperman,  who  served  for 
10  years  as  mayor  of  this  city, 
was  cleaning  an  antique  gun  in 
the  papeFs  storeroom.  The  bul¬ 
let  struck  him  in  the  chest,  and 
he  died  almost  instantly. 

The  accident  occurred  as 
presses  were  turning  out  the 
day’s  edition  of  the  Leader.  Mr. 
Cull  was  preparing  the  gun  for 
shipment  to  an  antique  collector. 
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SYNDICATES 

Week’s  Fare:  Arbiter 
Doctors  and  Gagman 

By  James  L.  Collings 


It’s  a  full,  varied  schedule 
this  week.  We  have  a  gag  car¬ 
toonist,  a  social  arbiter  and  two 
doctors  in  the  house. 

The  doctors:  E.  M.  Shulman 
and  Theodor  Seuss  Geisel.  The 
artist:  Henry  Boltinoff.  The 
arbiter:  Mrs.  Carolyn  Hagner 
Shaw. 

First  to  feel  the  pulse  of  the 
doctors.  General  Features  Corp. 
has  signed  Dr.  Shulman,  a 
Baltimore  dentist,  to  write  a 
weekend  column  beginning 
Sept.  6. 

George  Little,  GFC,  says :  “As 
a  forerunner  to  national  syndi¬ 
cation,  Dr.  Shulman’s  column 
has  been  published  for  about  six 
months  on  a  test  run  by  the 
Baltimore  News-Post . .  .  Reader 
reaction  has  been  good.” 

The  columns  run  400  words 
and  have  been  described  by  other 
dentists  as  “readable,  concise 
and  informative.”  The  doctor  be¬ 
lieves  there  is  too  little  informa¬ 
tion  for  the  layman. 

Dr.  Shulman,  a  graduate  of 
Ohio  State  University,  has  been 
in  practice  in  Baltimore  since 
1947. 

*  *  * 

UR.  SEUSS 

Our  second  man  is  Dr.  Seuss; 
full  name  of  Theodor  Seuss 
Geisel.  He’s  not  really  a  doctor 
of  any  sort — ^just  the  name  he 


Seuss 


uses  on  his  books  about  children. 

This  is  the  man  credited  with 
the  slogan:  “Quick,  Henry — the 
Flit!”  conceived  when  he  was  an 
adveidising  man.  He  has  also 
won  two  Oscai's  and  is  the  crea¬ 
tor  of  that  animated  cartoon 
character,  Gerald  McBoing — 
Boing. 

Spadea  Syndicate  reports  it 
has  acquired  rights  to  all  his 
books  for  syndication. 

*  *  * 

MRS.  SHAW 

Mrs.  (Callie)  Shaw,  publisher 


Heaven  in  Hades? 

t  Prince  Pyro,  fabulously  wealthy,  can't  help  living 
dangerously —  it's  in  his  blood!  In  putting  out  ‘"Hades" 
oil  well  fires.  Pyro  takes  suicidal  chances.  He  falls  in 
love  with  Di*.  Sirocco,  beautiful  European  brunette, 
but  she  won't  marry  him  —  because  she  wants  a  live 


husband,  not  a  dead  one.  Pyro  jjersists!  In  the  end,  will  he  find 
Heaven  in  Hades,  win  Dr.  Sirocco?  Millions  of  fans  will  find  out  in 


Smilin’  Jack 

b\  Zack  Mosley... the  ace  aviation  adventure  strip  with  dash  and 
danger... the  excitement  of  blazing  oil  fires,  sandstorms,  plane 
crack-ups  and  desert  thirst!  A  favorite  feature  among  all  age 
groups  everywhere.  Smilin’  Jack  gets  and  holds  readers!  For 
proofs  and  prices,  phone,  wire,  or  write  Mollie  Slott.  Manager... 

Chicaffa  Tribune^JVeu?  YorkiX^irs 

mnCm  Tribune  Tou-t^r.  Chlm^n 


of  the  “Green  Book”  (otherwise 
known  as  the  “Social  List  of 
Washington,  D.  C.”),  is  that 
town’s  social  arbiter,  in  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  King  Features  Syndicate, 
w'hich  .says  that  starting  Oct.  12 
she  will  write  an  etiquette  col¬ 
umn,  “Modern  Manners.” 

The  column,  to  vary  in  format, 
will  handle  many  subjects. 

“There’s  nothing  starchy 
about  Mrs.  Shaw,  “King  says, 
“and  her  poise  is  superb.  She 
has  been  known,  when  giving 
advice  about  manners,  to  admit 
that  some  things  that  might  be 
proper  are  not  necessarily  prac¬ 
tical,  such  as  it  being  permissible 
to  eat  crisp  bacon  with  the 
fingers  but  that  french  fried  po¬ 
tatoes  should  be  cut  in  half  and 
eaten  with  a  fork.” 

Mrs.  Shaw,  who  has  been  help¬ 
ing  officials  and  diplomats  to 
mind  their  social  Ps  and  Qs  for 
more  than  40  years,  doesn’t  en¬ 
joy  parties  herself. 


Boltinoff 

MR.  BOLTINOfT 


This  cartoonist  has  been  a  pro 
since  the  word  was  invented. 
There  isn’t  a  good  slick  he  hasn’t 
been  in,  and  now  Columbia  Fea¬ 
tures,  in  the  midst  of  a  rebuild¬ 
ing  program,  has  him. 

Henry  has  produced  a  daily 
gag  panel,  “Stoker  the  Broker,” 
for  release  Sept.  7.  Typical  gag: 
Stout  housewife  standing  before 
her  broker,  sugar  can  in  hand: 
“Would  a  sugar  can  full  a 
month  be  enough  to  start  me  on 
a  portfolio  of  stocks?” 

This  is  the  artist’s  reaction 
to  the  work  he’s  now  doing: 
“Does  a  theater  critic  write 
plays?  Does  a  baseball  columnist 
play  big-league  baseball?  I  pride 
myself  on  the  fact  that  I  don’t 
own  one  share  of  stock  and  can 
best  be  a  good  observer,  looking 
at  the  market  picture  unbiased 
as  a  good  cartoon  reporter.” 


Falcon  News 
Out;  No  Pix 
’Til  Sept.  8 

Ford’s  Falcon,  first  of  tr 
Big  Three  compact  cars  to  ■■ 
rolled  out,  soared  through  tr 
air  with  the  greatest  of  ease  r 
an  unusual  press  confiier, 
this  week. 

A  private  television  nttwn' 
was  set  up  between  Dearbon 
and  21  cities  where  membenof 
the  press  from  newspapers, 
magazines,  trade  journals  and 
broadcasting  stations  were  gatr. 
ered.  The  reporters  could  s« 
and  hear  Ford  Company  execu¬ 
tives  as  they  described  tr- 
planning  and  production  of  tb 
new  model  and  then  they  co:!: 
ask  questions  directly  and  » 
ceive  answers  on  the  spot. 

John  Satterlee,  Northeast 
public  relations  officer  for  Foii 
had  a  group  of  about  200  a- 
sembled  at  the  Statler  Hilton  in 
New  York.  All  were  wined  and 
dined  before  the  news  session 
began. 

During  the  two-hour  teleca-’. 
questions  were  drawn  from 
drums  in  each  city  and  the  poser 
faced  the  camera  so  he  would 
be  seen  by  the  Ford  panel  in 
Dearborn.  The  routine  was  fol¬ 
lowed  through  the  21  cities  four 
times  around. 

Although  all  news  generated 
by  the  conference  was  labeled 
for  immediate  release,  Henry 
Ford  II  said  a  firm  embargo 
had  to  be  maintained  on  full-] 
view  pictures  of  the  new  car 
until  the  public  announcement 
is  made  Sept.  8. 

A  huge  newspaper  campalgs 
is  readied  for  the  Falcon.  !hl 
information  on  price  of  the  car 
was  given  but  unofficially  it 
said  that  it  would  be  in 
$2,000  class. 

Next  to  come  are  Chevrol 
rear-engine  Corvair  and  Chrj^ 
ler’s  Valiant  in  the  .so-caF 
compact  car  competition. 
Ford  estimated  the  Big  Thi 
would  sell  between  750,000 
a  million  of  their  little  cars 
the  fii*st  year  and  Ford  was  pi 
pared  to  fight  for  its  share 
the  market. 


‘Earliest  Millionth’ 

San  Francis 
The  San  Francisco  Examinr 
reported  its  “earliest  millionth 
in  its  history  on  Aug.  19,  whw 
its  millionth  classified  ad  <» 
1959  was  placed.  The  date  ^ 
78  days  ahead  of  last  year, 
the  same  day  the  Examiner 
broke  its  all  time  record  with  > 
17-page  classified  section. 
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COACH  OF 
THE  YEAR 
TO  WRITE 
FOR  U  P  I 


Beg'inning-  next  week,  Paul  Dietzel,  head  coach 
at  Louisiana  State  University  and  1958’s  college 
football  coach  of  the  year,  will  contribute  two 
special  articles  each  week  for  afternoon  newspaper 
clients  of  United  Press  International. 

For  Friday  release  every  week,  he  will  preview  the 
top  college  games  of  the  weekend.  On  Monday, 
he  will  review  the  results  of  those  contests, 
analyzing  how  and  why  the  teams  won  or  lost. 

Dietzel,  whose  LSU  squad  last  year  was  voted  the 
nation’s  No.  1  college  football  team,  is  noted  for 
his  penetrating  knowledge  of  the  game.  His 
exclusive  articles  will  be  carried  on  a  spot  basis 
as  part  of  the  regular  UPI  report. 

UPI  is  proud  to  announce  this  outstanding  football 
feature  as  a  special  bonus  for  its  clients.  It’s 
another  typical  example  of  UPPs  enterprising 
and  distinctive  news  coverage. 


*U^nited  J^ress  international 
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PUBUC  REIATIONS; 


Wine  ‘Douse’  Causes 


Lesly-technique.  An  example:  a  destroying  most  of  the  firm’i.— 
recently  issued  fact  sheet  on  local  records.  flCO 

solar  energy  for  the  Bell  &  MONY  pr  officials  put  to 


Phil  Lesly  to  Sprout 


Howell  Co.,  manufacturer  of  gether  news  and  advertisiij 
cameras.  copy  aimed  at  reassuring  their 

Other  accounts  in  the  Lesly  Atlanta  policy-holders  that  the) 
basket  include  Armour  &  Co.,  company  had  duplicate  records 
Container  Corp.  of  America,  New  York  and  would  fly  then 


A  dousing  of  wine,  flowing 
from  the  $100,000  a  year  Wine 
Institute  Account  taken  from 
Hill  &  Knowlton,  is  causing  the 
Philip  Lesly  Company,  head¬ 
quartered  in  Chicago,  to  sprout. 

New  bud  is  a  San  Francisco 
office,  headed  by  Myron  Ranney, 
moved  from  Chicago.  A  five-man 
team  will  be  organized  there. 
Offices  in  New  York,  Los  An¬ 
geles  and  Detroit  will  also  be 
working  on  w’ine. 

Roy  Alexander,  vicepresident, 
will  be  in  charge  in  New  York, 
where  the  H  &  K  wine  cellar 
has  been  moved.  As  assistants, 
he  will  have  Ruth  Kunz  for 
women’s  interest  and  Joseph 
Grinder. 


Mr.  Lesly  himself,  Helen  Schu¬ 
bert  and  David  Owsley  will  be 
Chicago’s  wine-tasters.  Alice 
Carey,  vicepresident,  is  retiring 
Sept.  1,  but  will  continue  as 
consultant.  Detroit  will  also  get 
in  the  act  as  will  an  affiliated 
Canadian  firm,  Tisdall,  Clark  & 
Lesly  Ltd.,  Toronto.  There  are 
50  in  the  six  offices. 


Wine  Institute’s  contract  with 
H  &  K  where  Ron  Schiller  was 
account  executive  expired  Aug. 
1.  Then  followed  the  usual 
search  for  replacement.  Lesly 
got  the  nod  over  a  score  of 
bidders.  The  assignment  is  to 
conduct  a  “public  education  pro¬ 
gram  on  fine  California  wines.” 


Happy  Time 


Sixteen  accounts  have  sprouted 
from  Mr.  I/esly’s  original  $60,- 
OOO-a-year  baby,  the  American 


Music  Conference,  with  which 
he  started  his  firm  in  1949.  This 
non-profit  super-trade  organiza¬ 
tion  is  devoted  to  increasing 
public  interest  in  non-profes¬ 
sional  music  activity. 

Seeking  only  publicity  for 
music,  and  concentrating  on 
school  children,  Lesly  issues  and 
distributes  a  kit  containing  all 
kinds  of  facts  and  statistics  on 
musical  activities  in  the  United 
States  with  no  commercial  plugs. 
A  recently  issued  second  edi¬ 
tion  is  packed  with  29  different 
stories  (possibly  15,000  words) 
and  a  sheet  of  available  pictures. 

The  American  music  industry 
this  year  reported  record  sales 
in  the  first  quarter  and  is  headed 
for  its  first  half  billion  year.  A 
sales  goal  of  $800,000,000  a  year 
by  1968  has  been  set. 

Mr.  Lesly  began  his  career 
on  the  Chicago  Herald  &  Ex¬ 
aminer.  Later  he  was  publicity 
director  of  Northwestern  Uni- 
vei*sity  from  which  he  was 
graduated  in  1940.  He  edited 
“The  Public  Relations  Hand¬ 
book”  (Prentice-Hall),  first  pub¬ 
lished  in  1950  and  given  its 
sixth  printing  in  1958. 

Recently  published  “Who’s 
Who  in  Public  Relations”  listed 
seven  Lesly  executives.  Besides 
Mr.  Lesly  and  Mr.  Alexander, 
others  recognized  were  Jackson 
W.  Ken,  executive  vp.,  Arthur 
R.  Roalman,  vp.,  Chicago;  Edwin 
H.  Blanchard,  senior  vp..  New 
York;  and  Frederick  G.  Brown¬ 
ell,  Detroit  manager. 

Supplying  facts  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  commercial  plugs  is  the 


to  Atlanta 

They  telephoned  this  copy  to 
MONY’s  Atlanta  manager  ani 
asked  him  to  have  the  C&J  ad- 


(Co 


Maytag  Co.,  Minnesota  Mining 
&  Manufacturing  Co.,  Nalco 
Chemical  Co.,  and  Sherman 
Products,  manufacturer  of  trac¬ 
tor-powered  earth-moving  and  vertising  depai'tments  lay  out 
digging  equipment.  ^  suitable  ad  on  a  “Rush”  basil 

^  The  admen,  according  to 

MONY,  “responded  faultlessly. 
Pelok,  Craig  Named  They  recognized  the  urgency  of 
Trt  PH  Pnatfi  0“^  message  and  laid  out  an  ad 

to  i'aew  rosib  which  had  just  the  right  kind  of 

Detroit  impact — attention-getting  with- 
Sam  Petok  has  been  appointed  out  being  alarming.”  The  ad  ap- 
to  the  newly  created  position  peared  in  both  papers  the  day 
of  public  relations  director  and  after  the  fire. 

Charles  W.  Craig  has  been  ap-  *  *  • 

pointed  to  the  new  position  of  James  E.  Carson,  formerly 
public  relations  manager  for  the  with  Coffee  Brewing  Institute, 
recently  formed  Plymouth-De  has  joined  the  PR  staff  of  the 
Soto-Valiant  Division  of  Chrys¬ 
ler  Corp. 

Mr.  Petok  had  been  public 
relations  director  at  the  De  Soto 
Division  since  January,  1957. 

Before  that,  he  had  been  in  Straus  &  Co.,  adver- 

charge  of  the  New  York  public  Rising  agency,  as  publicity  direc 

relations  office  for  Chrysler  . 

Corp. 
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Hears!  Advertising  Service  Inc. 

announces  the  location  of 
its  NEW  OFFICES  at 


4.10  PARK  AVENUE 

N  EW  YORK  32.  N.Y. 


TELEPHONE  PLaZA  2-0200 


SEPTEMBER  1  A.  1959 


National  Advertising  Representatives  of: 


New  YORK  JOURNAL- AMERICAN  •  THE  CHICAGO  AMERICAN  •  DETROIT  TIMES  •  RITTtSURO 
SUN 'TELECRARH  •  ALSANV  TIMES  UNION  •  BOSTON  RECORD  •  AM  ERIC  AN  •  ADVERTISER 
BALTIMORE  NEWS  •  ROST  •  AM  ERIC  AN  •  MILWAUKEE  SENTINEL  *  SAN  ANTONIO  LIGHT 
LOS  ANGELES  EXAMINER  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  EXAMINER  •  SEATTLE  ROST  INTELLIGENCER 


Pan-American  Coffee  Bureau. 


Maxine  Bartlett  resigned  as 
assistant  editor  of  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times  Home  Magazine  to 


A  4.-  <  4.  -1.  u  •  Black  &  Decker  Mfg.  Co. 

A  native  of  Detroit,  he  is  a  „ 

’  .  .  Towson,  Md.,  maker  of  electne 


»  1  _ •  _  xvivvauiie  i.vAU««  iiiafvc;!.  lfx 

form^  newspaperman,  having  p  ^ 

work^  six  years  for^eDetrott  J 

Free  Press  and  the  Mmmi  Her-  pp 

M.  As  a  reporter  on  the  Free  director  of  advertising  and  sales 

Press,  he  won  the  Newspaper  _ _ 

Guild  award  in  1948  for  the  P>-«>"«tion. 
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“best  job  of  individual  report- 


Beaumont,  Heller  &  Sperling, 


mg”  in  Detroit  when  he  w^te  advertising  agency  m 

a  series  of  articles  on  the  dis-  Reading,  Pa.,  has  added  Robert 
^very  of  uranium  in  Ontario,  „ 

Cana  a.  ^  member  of  its  publicity  and 

Mr.  Craig,  prior  to  his  pro-  public  relations  division.  He  was 
motion,  had  been  in  charge  of  most  recently  associate  editor  of 
public  relations  for  the  Plym-  The  IRON  AGE,  metal  field 
outh  Division,  serving  in  that  trade  magazine  in  Philadelphia 
post  since  August,  1955.  Prior  to  this  he  served  on  the 

Mr.  Craig  first  became  asso-  editorial  staffs  of  the  Chester 
dated  with  Chrysler  in  August, 

1946,  with  Ivy  Lee  and  T.  J. 

Ross,  public  relations  counsel 
for  the  company.  In  1951,  he  ^  „ 

joined  the  corporation’s  public  oil  rower 

relations  staff  and  two  years  Provides  Booklet 
later  was  made  manager  of  com¬ 
munity  relations. 


(Pa.)  Times,  and  Wilmingtv* 
(Del.)  Sunday  Star. 


Vancouver,  B.  C- 
A  special  series  on  British 
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He  was  a  reporter  on  the  ,  r-  ,  .. 

Hartford  (Conn.)  Oourant,  and  <^>’J"}hias  prospective  hydro^ 
also  with  the  nL  York  World  development  which  ap 


Telegram. 


ADMEN  BOOST  PROJECT 
Admen  on  the  Atlanta  (Ga.) 


peared  in  the  Vancouver  Sun 
has  been  prepared  into  a  book¬ 
let  for  presentation  to  govern¬ 
ment  officials  and  civic  leaders. 

Bill  Fletcher,  business  editor. 


Cons  titution  and  Journal  and  Jack  Brooks,  reporter,  spent 
“played  an  important  part”  in  nine  weeks  in  research,  inter- 
a  successful  public  relations  ef-  views,  travel  and  writing.  They 
fort  by  a  New  York  insurance  produced  a  15,000-word  series 
firm  this  summer.  from  50,000  words  of  notes.  ^ 

The  advertising  departments  “The  public  interest  in  this 
were  enlisted  by  Mutual  Of  New  series  has  been  ample  reward  ® 
York  hours  after  a  fire  had  for  our  efforts,”  commented 
gutted  MONY’s  Atlanta  offices,  Donald  Cromie,  publisher. 
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'Teachers  Fear 

{Continued  from  page  9) 

I  quoting:  a  statement  by  Paul 
iLazarsfeld  that  “if  there  is  one 

I  institutional  disease  to  which 
the  media  of  mass  communica- 
jtion  seem  particularly  subject 
I  it  is  a  nervous  reaction  to  criti- 
■cism,”  told  the  educator:  “The 
[best  cure  for  this  sensitivity  is 
[more  good  history  of  slashing 
honesty.  Journalism  in  America 
i  is  more  highly  professionalized 
I  than  in  any  but  a  few  other 
!  countries,  hut  the  number  of 
’  volumes  of  journalism  history 
than  can  be  termed  excellent 
can  be  counted  on  the  fingers 
of  two  hands.” 

Newspaper  History 

“Most  histories  of  individual 
newspapers  are  prepared  with 
an  eye  to  pious  commemoration, 
or  profitable  promotion,”  he 
said.  “If  newspaper  history  is 
marred  by  thinness  and  spotti¬ 
ness,  and  overemphasis  on  edi¬ 
torial  personalities  and  opinion 
as  distinguished  from  reporters 
and  news,  it  has  one  still  more 
glaring  fault.  Taken  as  a  w’hole, 
it  is  deplorably  uncritical  and 
some  of  it  is  dishonest.  With 
too  few  exceptions,  the  authors 
wrote  like  kept  hacks. 

“Some  press  historians  gloss 
over  blunders,  defend  misinter¬ 
pretations  and  injustices,  sweep 
i  glaring  omissions  and  lost  op- 
,  portunities  under  the  bed. 

“It  is  of  cardinal  importance 
that  the  newspaper  have  a  his¬ 
tory  worth  honest  research  and 
honest  writing.  Every  new’spa- 
per  which  deems  its  record 
worthy  of  commemoration 
should  keep  an  archive.  The 
choice  of  a  writer  should  not 
be  left  to  chance  or  impulse. 
And  the  historian  should  hang 
oyer  his  desk  an  amended  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  motto  of  Joseph 
Pulitzer:  ‘Honesty,  Accuracy, 
Honesty.’  ” 

I  At  the  luncheon  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Society  of  Journali.sm  School 
Administrators,  at  which  M.  J. 
Frey,  publisher  of  the  Portland 
Oregonian,  accepted  for  his 
newspaper  the  annual  award 
for  distinguished  performance, 
Robert  C.  Not.son,  managing 
editor  of  the  Oregonian,  told 
the  educators : 

“With  a  few  exceptions,  those 
newspapers  that  have  lost 
ground  dramatically  in  this 
period  of  television  competition 
are  those  that  have  staked  a 
substantial  appeal  on  entertain- 
nient.  Those  that  have  gained 
decisively  have  been,  with  few 
exceptions,  those  that  have 
'  staked  their  main  appeal  on  ef¬ 
fective  presentation  of  informa¬ 
tion. 


“G  r  e  a  t  newspapers  have 
grown  bigger  and  stronger  when 
they  devoted  themselves  to  the 
prime  aim  of  reporting  the  news 
fully  and  accurately,  and  com¬ 
menting  upon  it  with  frankness 
and  understanding,”  he  said. 
“Lesser  newspapers  have  failed 
in  their  mission  and  dropped 
from  the  picture  because  the  in¬ 
dispensable  ingredient  of  a 
newspaper  is  news.” 

If  we  are  to  have  a  higher 
quality  of  reporting  the  news, 
“we  must  develop  readers  who 
have  both  concern  and  the  dili¬ 
gence  to  read  with  thoroughness 
and  understanding,”  said  Mr. 
Notson.  “I  am  concenied  with  a 
tendency  of  late  to  urge  upon 
our  people  individual  and  col¬ 
lective  assertiveness  based  on 
inadequate,  even  flip  opinion. 

I  submit  that  there  is  no  virtue 
in  the  weight  of  public  opinion 
if  it  is  dead  weight.  Have  we 
a  right  to  assert  an  opinion  if  it 
is  not  an  informed  opinion? 
Let  us  not  make  the  loose  as¬ 
sumption  that  the  multiplication 
or  compounding  of  ignorance 
thereby  converts  it  into  wisdom. 

“Neither  the  common  man  nor 
the  savant  should  shut  himself 
away  from  the  realities  of  life 
w’hich  the  newspaper  is  well 
equipped  to  supply.” 

Symbols  of  I.anguaKr 

Frank  Stanton,  president  of 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System, 
suggested  that  the  present  sym¬ 
bols  used  for  communicating 
ideas  may  no  longer  be  ade¬ 
quate.  “The  accelerated  rate  of 
speed  with  which  things  of 
major  importance  are  happen¬ 
ing  all  over  the  world  is  far 
out-pacing  the  ability  of  the 
busy  men  and  women  of  modem 
life  to  keep  up  with  them,  to 
assimilate  them,”  he  said. 

“Are  the  old  tools  of  com¬ 
munications  —  the  symbols  of 
language,  for  example  —  in 
themselves  adequate?  The  mer¬ 
cantile  w’orld,  w’ith  its  atten¬ 
tion  to  symbolism,  has  not  found 
it  so.  The  w’orld  of  chemistry 
and  physics  and  mathematics 
have  long  since  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  move  on  to  new  symbols 
to  convey  complex  meanings.  To 
strengthen  communications,  w’e 
in  journalism  may  very  well  go 
to  the  symhologists.  We  need 
to  find  out  if  the  lag  between 
the  volume  of  w’hat  we  report, 
the  speed  and  clarity  with  which 
we  report  it  and  the  adequacy 
of  our  symbols  cannot  be  taken 
up  in  some  way.  We  need  to 
develop  symbols  that  have  the 
characteristics  of  speed,  univer¬ 
sality  and  indelibility  to  help 
us  live  the  years  ahead.” 

A  newspaperman  who  also 
works  as  a  teacher  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oregon  school  of 
journalism,  Malcolm  Bauer,  as¬ 


sociate  editor  of  the  Oregonian, 
ask  educators  to  help  in  a  gen¬ 
eral  professional  effort  to  im¬ 
prove  the  standards  of  the  press. 

“I  have  come  to  ask  you  to 
give  us  the  up-beat,”  said  Mr. 
Bauer. 

All  too  often,  he  thought,  to¬ 
day’s  editors  and  reporters  are 
not  making  the  best  of  their  op¬ 
portunities  to  pre.sent  the  really 
significant  news  in  print. 

“Too  many  of  them,”  he 
charged,  “remain  glued  to  the 
spot  news  break,  the  overnight 
sensation,  the  score  of  the  game. 
They  don’t  bother  to  look  be¬ 
yond  the  surface  of  an  event — 
a  surface  that  can  be  shown  on 
television.  They  are  either  too 
ill-informed,  or  too  bull-headed 
or  just  too  damned  lazy  to  help 
the  press  assume  an  expanded 
new  role  in  public  enlighten¬ 
ment. 

F.lections  Held 

Fred  Siebert,  Michigan  State, 
moved  up  to  president  of  AEJ 
and  in  the  elections,  Charles  T. 
Duncan,  Oregon,  was  named 
firet  vicepresident  (president¬ 
elect)  ;  Kenneth  N.  Stewart, 
Michigan,  second  vicepresident; 
Elmer  F.  Beth,  secretary-treas¬ 
urer. 

AEJ  representatives  to  the 
American  Council  on  Education 
for  Journalism  will  be  Mr. 
Siebert,  Edwin  Emery  of 
Minnesota  and  Warren  Price  of 
Oregon. 

Donald  E.  Brown,  Illinois,  and 
Harry  E.  Heath.  low'a  State, 
were  elected  to  the  Council  on 
Radio  and  TV  Journalism;  and 
Phillip  W.  Burton,  Syracuse; 
Roland  Hicks,  Pennsylvania 
State;  Chris  J.  Bums,  Colorado; 
Max  Wales,  Oregon;  Charles  H. 
Sandage,  Illinois,  and  Milt 
Gross,  Illinois,  were  elected  to 
a  newly  created  Advertising 
Council. 

The  American  Society  of 
Journalism  School  Administra¬ 
tors,  a  subsidiary  of  AEJ, 
elected  Howard  Long  of  South¬ 
ern  Illinois  president;  Hillier 


Krieghbaum,  New  York  Univer¬ 
sity,  vicepresident;  J.  William 
Maxwell,  South  Dakota,  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer;  and  A.  L. 
Crowell,  Maryland,  representa¬ 
tive  to  the  ACEJ. 

A.  Gayle  Waldrop,  Colorado, 
was  elected  president  of  the 
American  Association  of  Schools 
and  Departments  of  Journalism. 
Named  to  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  were  I.  W.  Cole,  North¬ 
western;  Robert  Jones,  Minne¬ 
sota;  Frank  James  Price,  Louisi¬ 
ana  State;  and  Earl  English, 
Missouri. 


Trinidad  Chroniele 
Ceases  Publication 

The  Trinidad  Chronicle,  which 
has  been  published  at  Port-of- 
Spain  for  134  years,  ceased  pub¬ 
lication  Aug.  28.  The  newspa¬ 
per’s  advertising  representa¬ 
tives,  Joshua  B.  Powers,  Inc., 
.said  they  had  no  detailed  in¬ 
formation  about  the  reasons  for 
the  suspension,  beyond  a  bare 
announcement  received  from  the 
Chronicle. 

The  other  two  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  in  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad, 
are  the  Guardian  and  the  Eve¬ 
ning  News.  The  Gazette,  found¬ 
ed  in  1825,  had  been  absorbed 
by  the  Chronicle  about  five  years 
ago. 


Bar  .4ssociation 
Cites  2  Newspapers 

Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

Two  newspapers  received 
American  Bar  Association 
awards  at  the  annual  conven¬ 
tion  here  last  week. 

The  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post- 
Dispatch  was  cited  for  a  series 
of  articles  on  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States. 

The  Moline  (Ill.)  Daily  Dis¬ 
patch  was  cited  for  articles  and 
editorials  supporting  the  bar’s 
efforts  to  modernize  the  Illinois 
court  .system. 


LOUIS  T.  KLAUDER  AND  ASSOCIATES 

CONSULTING  ENGINEERS 

specialists  in  the  design  of 
newspaper  and  similar  type  plants 


Caai4in  Couritr  Pott 
PbilaStlpkia  Daily  N«*< 
Patnic  Herald  Ntwt 
W.  1.  Saundtrt 


Trenton  Times 
Bristol  Daily  Courier 
New  Brunswick  Home  News 
Emsco 
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Dan  M.  Ryan 
New  Editor 
In  Kalamazoo 


Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

John  K.  Walsh,  editor  of  the 
Kala/mazoo  Gazette  for  47  years, 
retired  Sept.  1. 

His  successor  is  Dan  M.  Ryan, 
a  member  of  the  Gazette  staff 
since  1946  and  associate  editor 
since  last  May. 

Mr.  Walsh,  now  72,  was  bom 
in  Australia,  the  eldest  son  of 
a  Melbourne  importing  and 
South  Seas  trading  family.  Rela¬ 
tives  held  interests  in  a  Mel¬ 
bourne  publishing  house  whose 
staff  he  was  expected  to  join. 
Chance,  however,  led  him  far 
fram  his  native  land. 

After  finishing  preparatory 
school  in  Australia  he  set  out 
in  1904,  at  17,  for  the  “grand 
tour”  of  Europe,  stopping  off 
in  South  Africa  for  a  trek 
through  the  back  counti*y  and 
finishing  in  the  United  States. 
Instead  of  returning  soon  to 
Australia,  he  enrolled  at  Eureka 
(Ill.)  College  where  he  had 
stopped  to  visit  a  boyhood 
friend,  took  a  course  at  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois,  and  accepted 
an  invitation  by  the  late  George 
Fitch,  editor  of  the  Peoria  (Ill.) 
Herald  Transcript,  for  a  “short 
course”  in  American  journalism, 
still  with  the  idea  of  joining 
the  staff  of  a  Melbourne  news¬ 
paper.  Beginning  as  a  junior  re¬ 
porter,  he  rose  to  city  editor, 
editorial  writer  and  columnist. 
He  served  also  as  the  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Galesburg  (Ill.)  Mail, 
owned  by  the  same  publisher. 

In  1912  he  was  invited  by  the 
publisher  of  the  Kalamazoo  Ga¬ 
zette  to  become  editor  and  ac¬ 
cepted  “for  just  one  year”  when 


Investigate  the  developments 
that  are  taking  place  —  In¬ 
creased  population.  Industrial 
development,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
successes  of  over  800  U.  S. 
companies  that  are  operating 
and  have  $500,000,000  invested 
in  Australia. 


To  keep  tn  touch  with  marliding. 
advfftiting,  publiihlng  and  graphic 
arti  in  Australia  read 


HmPAPERms 


tor  of  the  Ludington  Daily  News,  1  ■RO’' 

a  post  he  resigned  in  1944  to  AlUmill  tO  opCak  | - 

become  secretary  to  former  Rep.  .  ItI 

Albert  J.  Engle.  To  N.Y.  PublisherlD 

A  graduate  of  Northwestern 

University,  he  first  worked  as  “Alumni  Day”  will  l)e  a  fn. 
a  reporter  for  the  Chicago  Dady  ^^11  convention  of 

Hews.  the  New  York  State  Publishen 

In  the  new  position,  Mr.  Read  Association,  Sept.  10-13,  « 
will  serve  as  assistant  to  Mr.  Whiteface  Inn,  Lake  Placid. 
Herrick  in  supervising  activities  President  Gene  Robb  of  tb 


“Alumni  Day”  will  lie  a  fpa.l 


President  Gene  Robb  of  thel 


of  the  editorial  staff  and  will  Alba7iy  (N.  Y.)  Times-Unin 


the  publisher  agreed  to  a  hands-  continue  to  edit  the  editorial  has  invited  as  speakers  three 


off  policy  in  respect  to  news  and  page. 


editorial  matters. 


newspaper  executives  who  for  i 


Paul  A.  Herbert,  fonner  state  merly  held  positions  on  New 


AUSTRALIA'S 

Expanding  )Yealfh 
Offers  Opporfunifies 


In  1916,  the  Gazette  was  editor,  was  promoted  to  assist-  York  dailies :  Charles  F.  Me-  “  , 

transformed  overnight  from  a  ant  on  the  news  desk,  handling  Cahill,  senior  vicepresident  of  ^ 

morning  Democratic  paper  in  a  national  news.  He  joined  the  the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plm 

rock-ribbed  Republican  town  to  Chronicle  in  1954  when  he  left  Dealer  and  News,  who  was  pub- 

an  afternoon  independent.  Its  the  Saginaw  News.  lisher  of  the  old  Rochester  Jour- 

afternoon  Republican  opposition  The  post  of  state  editor  was  nal;  Richard  H.  Amberg,  pab-  ^ 

closed  down  within  weeks  and  filled  by  John  A.  Chisholm,  long-  Usher  of  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  • 

except  for  a  brief  challenge  by  time  farm  and  church  editor  Globe-Democrat,  who  was  pub-  n'^hik 

the  Kalamazoo  Star  remained  and  staff  member  for  35  years.  Hsher  of  the  Syracuse  Post- 

alone  in  the  field.  He  will  continue  to  direct  the  Standard;  and  William  \.  Dyer  ^ 

Leadership  by  the  Gazette  farm  page,  with  Ralph  Eggert,  Jr.,  general  manager  of  the  h-  Sin 

facilitated  the  beginning  of  a  taking  over  as  church  editor.  dianapolis  (Ind.)  Star  and 

program  of  civic,  cultural  and  ♦  ♦  *  News,  who  was  on  the  business 

economic  advancement.  Onetime  Carrier  Boy  staff  of  the  Syracuse  Post-  i 

'The  Gazette  was  purchased  by  nj  Pnner^s  Manneer  Standard.  ?wt  i 

Booth  Newspapers,  Inc.,  in  1922  *  e  Another  speaker  will  be  Wil-  Thi 

and  is  one  of  the  eight  Booth  Flint,  Mich,  liam  Dwight,  publisher  of  the  jtisers 

papers  in  Michigan.  Carl  A.  Ludington  has  been  Holyoke  (Mass.)  Transcript-  IJies 


Mr.  Walsh  is  a  member  of  named  manager  of  the  Flint  Telegram,  past  president  of  the  irfecti 

the  American  Society  of  News-  Journal,  a  Booth  newspaper.  American  Newspaper  Publish-  ithe  i 

paper  Editors,  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  Mr.  Ludington  42,  had  been  ers  Association.  The  progn^  ivhat 
the  National  Press  Club,  and  assistant  manager  of  the  paper  also  includes  a  discussion  of  the  |ire  c 
the  University  Press  Club  of  since  May.  He  was  named  to  the  Nixon,  Eisenhower  and  Khrush-  tj. 

Michigan.  new  position  as  a  successor  to  chev  exchange  visits.  The  panel 

Mr.  Ryan,  38,  is  a  native  of  Harold  M.  Utley  who  became  a  will  include  Ralph  McGill,  edi- 

Kalamazoo  and  a  graduate  of  Booth  vicepresident.  tor  of  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Con- 

St.  Augustine  High  School  and  Mr.  Ludington  was  a  carrier  stitution;  Frank  Conniff,  Hearst  g 
Kalamazoo  College,  with  post  boy  for  the  Journal  and  for  Newspapers;  David  H.  Beetle, 
graduate  work  at  Michigan  about  10  years  he  worked  on  the  Albany  Knickerbocker  Nevs; 

State  University  in  journalism,  assembly  line  at  the  Fisher  and  Nat  S.  Finney,  Buffalo  Evs- 
He  attended  a  seminar  of  the  Body  plant  and  for  A.C.  Spark-  ning  News.  5ini 

American  Prass  Institute  at  Co-  plug  Co.  •  able 

lumbia  University.  He  will  have  full  responsibility  50tll  Anniversary  all 

A  World  War  II  veteran,  Mr.  for  the  business  operations  of  fg  Issued  T 

Ryan’s  correspondence  recount-  the  Journal.  Before  becoming  as-  jjjg 

ing  his  experiences  in  the  Pacific  sistant  manager,  he  was  cashier  TroY,  Ohio 

Theatre  led  to  an  invitation  for  more  than  two  years.  The  Troy  Daily  News  on  -4ug. 

from  Mr.  Walsh  to  join  the  Ga-  Doug  Mintline  has  been  named  24  observed  its  50th  anniversary 
zette  staff  after  the  war.  As  a  sports  editor  of  the  Journal,  with  a  special  edition,  which 
feature  writer  for  the  Gazette  succeeding  Tom  Mercy,  pro-  recorded  in  detail  a  history  of 
he  was  active  in  1957  and  1958  moted  to  editorial  writer  after  the  city  and  the  newspaper. 

!  in  assisting  the  United  States  over  10  years  as  sports  editor.  R.  George  Kuser  Jr.,  president 


Infonnation  Service  in  arrang-  Mr.  Mintline,  34,  has  been  and  publisher,  wrote  a  message  I 

; _ 1-  ‘T-JX-  Xl.  _  J-fl  'At.  Al  .  T  t  o  ^  1  X* _ 1 _ _ I 


ing  exhibits  on  the  City  of  Kala-  with  the  Joumal  since  1941  and  to  readers.  Many  feature  stones 
mazoo  which  were  sent  to  Great  a  member  of  the  sports  staff  depicted  life  in  Troy  over  the 
Britain  and  West  Berlin.  since  1948.  He  is  an  authority  on  last  half  century. 

*  *  golf  and  bowling.  • 


Manasine  Editor 

Post  Re-Established  ISeicspaper  Readers  ^  ^  Clevela.m) 

Muskegon,  Mich.  hr  a  Ride  Cleveland  Plain  Deakr  ^ 

Frederic  W.  Read  took  over  A  weekly  newspaper  in  Japan  recently  sponsored  a  “mystery 

duties  as  managing  editor  of  is  doing  a  land  office  business  automobile  tour”  for  motoris^  ^ 

the  Muskegon  Chronicle  Sept.  1  wdth  its  “mobile  newspaper  and  903  persons,  traveling  in 
in  a  number  of  changes  an-  stands”  and  is  giving  headaches  303  autos,  show^  up  for  tee 
nounced  by  Robert  C.  Herrick,  to  taxi  companies.  United  Press  trip.  The  drivers,  in  cooperation 
editor  of  the  Booth  newspaper.  International  reports.  with  the  Cleveland  Automobile 

The  managing  editor’s  post  It  offers  a  free  ride  of  tw’o  Club,  were  given  sealed  route  in- 
had  not  been  a  part  of  the  kilometers  (1.2  miles)  in  its  structions  for  a  125-mile,  fiT*-  ^ 
Chronicle’s  editorial  structure  in  company-owned  cars  to  everyone  hour  trip  in  the  Greater  Cleve 
recent  years.  who  buys  a  copy  of  the  50-yen  land  area.  Along  the  route  the  i 

Mr.  Read  had  been  editorial  (14-cent)  newspaper.  The  pur-  travelers  met  tour  represente- 1 
writer  since  1950.  He  is  widely  chaser  gets  another  twro-kilo-  tives  who  gave  them  additioiul  |  g 
known  in  western  Michigan,  meter  ride  for  each  additional  secret  guides  that  brought  than  I  ^ 

having  formerly  served  as  edi-  new-spaper  he  buys.  back  safely  to  town.  I 


Mystery  Auto  Tour 


ClevelA-'H 

The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealtf  ^ 
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{OMOTION 


lishers’  reps,  reports  gains  in  Sound  included  floating  balloons 
Navy  activity  at  Charleston,  containing  special  awards  of 
Tl  ¥7  extent  as  to  varying  value. 

y  J_  I  li;i  ill  “make  Charleston  County  the  There’s  no  fee  collected  and 

J  dominant  and  undisputed  leader  the  winners  are  decided  by  the 

^  •XXl  X*  South  Carolina.”  Impressive  fish  they  enter  in  the  finals,  ex- 

4  11117  /\  jobbyCharUeColeoftheBudd  plained  A1  McLellan,  Sun  pro- 

-L  XvX  ▼  V/i  organization  for  the  Charleston  motion  manager. 

I  (S.  C.)  News  Courier  and  Post. 

I  By  T.  S.  Irvin  *  «  *  * 

I  SALMON  DERBY  Equipment  Outlay 

i  The  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  In-  ..  .  economic  and  industrial  t  i  j  ^  i.  it*,  o  i' 

Uer  is  providing  specif  in-  backbone  of  our  area  .  .  .  en-  ^  waters  Hit  Peak  in  1957 

rmation  about  what  families  gineers,  secretaries,  draftsmen,  ®  ancouver  annual  Washington 

a  its  Delaware  Valley,  U.  S.  A.,  ti-uck  drivers,  technicians,  law-  ^  ^  “P  P™^°'  Expenditures  by  the  printing 

Urlcet  intend  to  buy  in  the  yers,  teacher^,  salesmen,  clerks  ‘‘O"  conducted  annually  by  that  publishing  industries  for 


SALMON  DERBY 

In  a  land  of  many  waters 
the  Vancouver  Sun’s  annual 
salmon  derby  is  the  top  promo- 


Equipnient  Outlay 
Hit  Peak  in  1957 

Washington 
Expenditures  by  the  printing 


newspaper. 


p,.  riming  year.  .  .  .”  m,-  j plant  and  equipment 

.  5  '  The  information  is  gathered  To  find  out,  the  Mirror  News  J  is  best  descri^  by  the  local  reached  a  peak  of  $345  million 
'jZ  (or  the  Inquirer  by  Sindlinger  ran  a  coupon  in  its  Help  Wanted  citizenry,  who  affirm  that  one  1957^  an  increase  of  45.5  per- 
S  tCo.,  business  analysts,  in  10  section.  This  offered  “free  cent  over  1954  capital  outlays. 

fMol  -"'ds:  apparel,  appliances,  auto-  resume  forms  for  job-seekers.”  •leats  gathered  for  the  annual  These  data  are  embraced  in 
.  j:  _  ,hiles,  beverages,  cigarettes.  The  coupon  sought  not  only  the  event.  ^  comparison  of  statistics 

Pw  -V)<1  nroducts.  furniture,  caso-  applicants  name  and  address.  Such  a  day  was  Aug.  23,  when  gathered  by  the  Department  of 


(Mo.)  "^'ds:  apparel,  appliances,  auto- 
pub-  -  'biles,  beverages,  cigarettes. 
Post-  "wd  products,  furniture,  gaso- 
Dver  '**-  houses,  and  vacations. 


ats  gatnered  lor  tne  annual  These  data  are  embraced  in 

a  comparison  of  statistics 
Such  a  day  was  Aug.  23,  when  gathered  by  the  Department  of 


Sindlinger  does  constant  daily  want.” 


but  also  the  “kind  of  job  you  20,000  contended  for  the  tro-  Commerce  in  the  two  most  re- 


phies  offered  in  “the  world’s  cently  completed  manufacturers 


elephono  interviewing.  These 
Uiviews  tell  what  families  ex- 


“The  results,”  the  booklet  de-  biggest  free  salmon  derby.”  Top  censuses  and  analyzed  by  the 
dares,  “were  astounding.  In  just  awards  were  three  motor-cquip-  Printing  and  Publishing  Division 


sect  to  buy  and  when  they  ex-  »  f®w  days  we  received  thous-  ped  fiberglass  boats.  Seven  run-  headed  by  Horace  Hart. 


Fj'-ct  to  buy  it.  anas  01 

|j  The  Inquirer  can  tell  adver- 


ands  of  requests.”  The  requests  nersup  received  outboard  mo- 
covered  186  different  kinds  of  tors. 


f  the  jiisers  not  only  how  many  fam- 
cript-  Jies  in  its  market  intend  to  buy 
jf  the  electric  mixers,  for  instance,  in 


The  government  survey  covers 
the  20  largest  manufacturing 
groups.  Printing  and  publishing 


talent.  To  the  winner  also  went  a  groups.  Printing  and  publishing 

The  booklet  fortifies  this  in-  place  of  the  perpetual  trophy  placed  eleventh  on  the  list  of 
formation  with  a  strong  selling  which  bears  the  engraved  mes-  point  of  outlays.  Comprising 


iblish-fthe  next  month<5  but  also  Mirror  News  as  the  sage  of  the  late  Sam  Cromie,  1957’s  total  of  $345,393,000  were 

•eramlvhat  nercpnt  of  those  families  classified  medium  through  which  assistant  publisher  who  lost  his  $249,939,000  paid  out  for  new 
3f  thel  ire  co^red  bv  the  Inauirer  ^  ambitious  young  talent,  life  in  a  1957  water  mishap.  machinei-y  and  equipment,  and 

irush-l  Ti,o  wnJ  written  and  amusingly  il-  Trophies  available  to  the  fish-  $95,454,000  for  new  structures 


:his  buying  expectation  informa-  d^awin 
•-ion  contains  other  information  ^lotion 
of  value  to  retailers.  This 
is  the  monthly  percentages  of 
annual  total  sales  in  1958  in  1 

various  categories  of  merchan-  “Pac 
lise  sold  by  department  stores. 

Similar  percentages  are  avail- 


BACK  TO  SCHOOL 


“Back  to  School”  promotions 
are  probably  a  routine  item  on 
every  newspaper’s  calendar.  But 


able  for  sales  of  these  items  by  newspapers  take  the  trouble 
all  retail  stores.  to  localize  what  the  potential 

Thus  retailers  can  discover  “back  to  school”  business  means 
the  buying  pattenas  that  cus-  fm-  retail  advertisers, 
tomers  follow  and  plan  their  One  newspaper  that  did  is 
advertising  accordingly.  This  is  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening 
,  information  the  Inquirer,  along  Xews.  Its  little  folder  an- 
with  other  newspapers  over  the  nouncing  its  “back  to  school” 


country,  has  been  supplying  for 
some  years. 


section  carried  the  figure  of 
$23,198,000  as  the  potential  busi- 


This  booklet  is  made  even  more  ness  this  section  could  tap  for 
valuable  for  retailers  by  its  in-  Buffalo  market  retailers. 


elusion  of  monthly  planning  The  figure  the  News  provided 
calendars  for  1960.  was  broken  down  to  show  how 

«  *  customers  would  spend  it,  how 

T  \I  FNT  HI  NT  much  in  department  stores,  how 

much  for  apparel,  for  shoes,  for 
An  intriguing  promotion  appliances, 
staged  by  the  Los  Angeles  Localizing  figures  in  this  way 
(Calif.)  Mirror  News  should  makes  promotion  moi'e  meaning- 
help  its  classified  advertising  ful  and  therefore  more  effective, 
waterially.  It  is  told  in  a  booklet  *  *  * 

just  put  out  by  the  Mii-ror  News  TTir 

titled  “How  to  stage  a  talent 

hunt  in  Los  Angeles.”  Kalamazoo  (Mich.)  Gazette 


TAI.ENT  HINT 


IN  THE  BAG 

Kalamazoo  (Mich.) 


tein-l  What  the  Mirror  News  tried  packages  its  latest  market  data 
five  I  to  find  out  is  “how  much  ‘hidden  booklet  in  a  cover  simulating  a 
]leve  I  talent’  is  there,  watching  the  brief  bag,  travel  labels  and  all, 
e  the?  Help  Wanted  columns?”  And  by  even  die-cutting  to  help  the 
ient»- 1  “talent”  is  meant  not  only  the  shape.  Makes  an  effective  self- 
;ion*l  4  Iflamorous  stars  of  the  Holly-  mailer.  ♦  *  *  A  simple  “Facts 
than  fj  Wood  studios,  but  the  “seldom  for  Media  Buyers”  sheet  from 
i  discus-sed,  and  never  glamorized  the  John  Budd  Company,  pub- 
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Politica  I  Reporter 


(Continued  from  page  15) 


he  ever  performed  and  under 
the  most  adverse  conditions.  It 
was  so  bitterly  cold  in  the  press 
stand  in  front  of  the  Capitol 
that  reporters  had  to  warm  their 
hands  by  gripping  steaming 
cups  of  coffee,  unlimbering  their 
stiff  fingers  enough  to  pound 
typewriters.  Leo  Egan  and  his 
bureau  chief,  Henry  Suydam, 
later  figured  they  vrrote  10,000 
words  that  day  of  FDR’s  first 
inaugural  —  “There’s  nothing 
to  fear  but  fear  itself.” 

They  had  to  write  the  inaugu¬ 
ration  for  the  Saturday  after¬ 
noon  Eagle  —  it  was  on  a  Sat¬ 
urday  —  and  do  it  all  over  for 
the  Sunday  paper.  Local  side- 
bars  had  to  be  written  about 
the  home  delegation.  John  Mc- 
Cooey,  the  Brooklyn  leader,  was 
then  Democratic  National  Com¬ 
mitteeman  from  New  York  and 
he  had  to  be  interviewred.  Gov. 
Herbert  H.  Lehman  of  New 
York  was  there  and  he  had  to 
be  interviewed  about  the  tense 
banking  situation. 

“It  was  a  brutal  day,”  the  re¬ 
porter  reminisced. 

How  did  Leo  Egan  get  into 
news  work  in  the  first  place? 


Sun  School  Page 


had  been  public  relations  man  to 
Charles  Evans  Hughes  while 
he  was  Secretary  of  State  and 
later  served  John  Foster  Dulles 
in  the  same  capacity  and  in  some 
of  the  interim  period  was  chief 
editorial  writer  of  the  Newark 
(N.  J.)  Evening  News.” 

Mr.  Egan  was  in  Washington 
fi’om  1930  to  1934,  but  retunied 
to  New  York  long  enough  in 
1933  to  cover  Fiorello  LaGuar- 
dia’s  successful  campaign  for 
Mayor  of  New  York.  Later, 
Mayor  LaGuardia,  w’hom  Leo 
recalls  as  one  of  the  most  con- 
ti'oversial  political  figures  with 
whom  he  has  been  associated, 
tried  to  get  the  Eagle  to  fire 
him  —  not  an  unusual  experi- 


members  that  his  card  cronies 
included  “Old  Jim”  Hagerty, 
“Young  Jim”  Hagerty,  Frank 
Adams,  now  city  editor;  Mar¬ 
shall  Newton,  now  assistant  city 
editor;  Leo  Kieran,  Warren 
Moscow',  John  Underhill,  F, 
Raymond  Daniel,  the  late  Meyer 
(Mike)  Berger  and  others. 


While  he  was  attending  high 
school  in  Manhasset,  Long  Is¬ 
land,  then  a  quiet  village  of  per¬ 
haps  2,500  population  (circa 
1922-24),  he  often  played  tennis 
w’ith  Bill  Keats,  makeup  editor 
of  the  New  York  Sun.  'Through 
the  intervention  of  Mr.  Keats, 
he  became  a  Sun  school  page 
stringer. 

“I  got  my  first  spread  on  a 
story  about  a  new'  school  build¬ 
ing,  w'as  paid  10  bucks,  from 
then  on  knew  my  fate,”  he  ob¬ 
served. 

While  attending  Syracuse 
University’s  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  he  w'orked  for  the  school 
paper  and  for  Hearst’s  Syra¬ 
cuse  (N.  Y.)  Telegram,  w'hich 
W'as  soon  sold  to  the  Syracuse 
.Journal. 

“Hearst  must  have  decided 
he  would  not  get  anywhere  in 
New  York  politics  and  cut  back 
on  his  New  York  holdings,”  sur¬ 
mised  Mr.  Egan. 

Leo  came  to  New'  York  City 
to  the  Flushing  .Journal,  w'hich 
became  a  part  of  the  present 
Long  Island  Star- Journal.  He 
then  worked  for  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle  for  12  years. 

“I  worked  on  the  Long  Is¬ 
land  section  of  the  Eagle  and 
then  was  sent  to  Washington 
as  assistant  to  Henry  W.  Suy¬ 
dam,  who  was  frightfully  in¬ 
teresting,”  remarked  Leo.  “He 


Joins  Times 


Like  other  newspapers  in  the 
Depression  era,  the  Eagle  had 
to  reduce  its  staff  and  cut  the 
Washington  bureau  to  a  one- 
man  operation.  Soon  afterward, 
the  Eagle’s  City  Hall  reporter, 
Carl  Wilhelm,  died  and  Leo 
Egan  took  over  that  post,  cover¬ 
ing  local  and  state  politics  for 
the  Eagle  until  he  resigned  in 
1937  to  join  the  Times. 

State  courts  formed  the  Egan 
beat  from  1937  to  1942,  with 
one  respite  in  1940  to  cover 
Wendell  Wilkie’s  campaign.  In 
the  1942  state  campaign,  in 
W'hich  District  Attoi-ney  Thomas 
E.  Dew'ey  w'as  elected  Governor 
of  New'  York  for  the  first  time, 
Leo  was  assigned  to  John  J. 
Bennett  Jr.,  the  Democratic 
loser.  He  covered  the  1944  Presi¬ 
dential  campaign  and  when 
Warren  Moscow'  w'as  sent  to  the 
Pacific  as  war  corespondent  at 
his  ow'n  request,  Leo  took  over 
the  Albany  assignment  —  the 
Legislature  and  politics. 


2  Jim  Hagertys 


Leo  Egan  recalls  with  respect 
and  affection  bordering  on  ven¬ 
eration  his  predecessor  for 
many  years  as  top  political  re¬ 
porter  of  the  Times,  James  A. 
Hagerty,  who  has  lived  in  quiet 
retirement  since  1954.  He  cov¬ 
ered  politics  with  him  for  years 
and  wdth  his  son,  James  C.  Hag¬ 
erty,  now  White  House  press 
secretary. 


‘Old  Jim’s’  Slory 


It  delights  Leo  Egan  to  re¬ 
call  one  of  “Old  Jim”  Hagerty’s 
stories.  Mr.  Hagerty  was  on  a 
scouting  trip  before  the  1930 
election  and  called  on  the  late 
Senator  James  A.  Wat.son  (R.- 
Ind.)  at  the  Claypool  Hotel  in 
Indianapolis.  Watson  gave  all 
the  stock  political  answers,  say¬ 
ing  the  Republicans  would  carry 
Indiana  and  that  the  G.O.P.  was 
happy  and  harmonious.  (The 
narty  was  destined  to  carry  only 
Maine  and  Vermont  that  year). 

As  Hagerty  w'as  leaving,  Wat¬ 
son  put  his  arm  around  his 
shoulder  and  said: 


“Jim.  I’ve  acquired  a  reputa¬ 
tion  for  not  alw'ays  telling  the 
truth.  I  think  you  should  know 
that  reputation  is  not  entirely 
undeserved.” 


It  W'as  the  nolitician’s  way  of 
telling  the  political  reporter  not 
to  believe  w'hat  he  had  been  tell¬ 
ing  him. 

The  h  i  g  h  1  y-respected  and 
well-liked  Times  man  finds 
“colorful”  a  somewhat  nebulous 
w'ord,  hard  to  define.  But  if  he 
had  to  name  the  most  “colorful- 
controversial  character”  he  has 
know'n  in  the  current  cast  on  the 
political  stac-e  he  probably 
would  rate  Thomas  E.  Dew'ey 
for  that  role. 


“A  number  of  reporters  as¬ 
sayed  the  role  of  Mr.  District 
Attorney  in  attempts  to  trip 
him  up,”  recalled  Leo.  “Dewey 
aroused  a  certain  degree  of 
antagonism  among  many  report- 


Leo  Egan  covered  speeches 
and  campaigns  of  such  political 
leaders  as  Gov.  Alfred  E.  Smith, 
Mayor  Jimmy  Walker,  Gov. 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Mayor 
Fiorello  LaGuardia. 


Moses  Blows  Up 


“I  don’t  know'  w'ho  would  be 
the  most  colorful  political  re¬ 
porter  I  have  know'n,  but  ‘Old 
Jim’  Hagerty  was  the  gentlest 
and  most  cooperative  —  he  tops 
the  field,”  said  Leo.  “As  a  young 
Eagle  reporter  I  arrived  late  at 
a  press  conference  and  the  other 
reporters  had  no  time  to  fill  me 
in  —  but  he  made  the  time.” 


all  comes  from  Bob  Moses  oF 
the  record.”  The  sentence  m 
typed  unwittingly  into  the  stor 

“Moses  blew  up,  as  he  h 
every  right  to  do,”  recalled  Le 
with  a  wry  grin.  “I  learned 
lesson  and  never  again  insern 
a  parentheses  when  dictating 
story.” 

The  New  York  Times  politica 
reporter  gets  around  and  men 
the  so-called  grass  roots  M 
as  well  as  their  peerless  leaders 
He  has  sampled  political  opinior 
in  nearly  all  the  States  of  ttj 
growing  Union,  but  has  notbea 
in  the  two  new  States  of  Alaski 
and  Hawaii  yet. 

With  other  reporters,  he  ac 
companied  Gov.  i^ckefelleron; 
recent  vacation  visit  to  his  haci 
endas  in  Venezuela  and  his  faz 
enda  in  Brazil. 


In  the  “good  old  days”  Times 
men  w'orked  from  2  to  11  p.m. 
and  on  quiet  evenings  when  the 
stories  were  in,  bridge  games 
would  erupt  in  the  city  room 
around  9  p.m.  Leo  Egan  re- 


He  had  an  embarrassing  ex¬ 
perience  with  Parks  Commis¬ 
sioner  Robert  Moses  when  Moses 
W'as  engaged  in  one  of  his  peren¬ 
nial  public  battles  —  this  one 
a  little  war  with  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Harold  Ickes.  I.eo, 
then  City  Hall  reporter  for  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle,  talked  to  Moses 
and  then  dictated  over  the  tele¬ 
phone  one  of  those  it-was- 
leamed  pieces  w'ithout  attribu¬ 
tion  to  a  rewriteman  for  the 
Sunday  edition. 

In  the  course  of  the  dictation, 
he  remarked  as  an  explanatory 
aside  to  the  rewrriteman:  “This 


Big  Travel  Year 


His  big  year  of  travel  vaJ 
1948,  when  he  was  home  on;?! 
six  weeks  of  the  52.  In  ear!T_}. 
January,  he  was  in  Albany  cov 
ering  the  Legislative  session  ard  .^ggg 
then  covered  Dewey’s  primarj  , 

campaigns  in  Wisconsin  ani 
Nebraska.  He  covered  the  Gov  ( 

emor’s  Conference  in  Ports 
mouth,  N.  H.,  stopped  in  New 
York  to  pick  up  some  fresh 
shirts  and  went  on  to  Philadel 
phia  for  the  Republican  Na-  • 
tional  Convention,  which  nomi- 
nated  Dewey.  He  followed 
Dewey  to  Paw'ling  and  Pough- 
keepsie  and  stayed  with  hint, 
traveling  on  the  Presidential 
campaign  train  until  late  Oc-  .  ,  ^ 
tober.  On  election  night,  the 
Times  stayed  open  to  6:30  a.in. 
Egan  got  to  b^  at  7  and  was 
back  at  noon.  It  had  become 
definite  about  10  o’clock  that 
morning  after  election  day  that 
President  Harry  S.  Truman  hat 
been  elected. 

Here’s  Leo  Egan’s  advice  to 
the  young  journalism  student  tror 
W'ho  w'ould  like  to  become  a  po- 
litical  reporter: 

“He  should  inform  himself 
the  political  structure  of  city, 
state  and  national  governments 
and  learn  how  they  operate.  Th.e 
economics  and  social  structure  1 
of  the  country  are  subjects  fw  200 
study.  What  influences  thejj  noo 
thinking  of  the  masses  of  peopleij  1 
is  of  great  importance.”  Gn 

As  to  his  owm  political  report-  has 
ing,  with  characteristic  modesty.  ^ 
he  claims  his  has  been  M 
planned  career. 

“I  just  drifted  into  it  throu^ 
force  of  circumstances  and  Tve 
enjoyed  it,”  he  explained. 

Mr.  Egan  has  two  sons  who 
are  associated  with  the  com- 
munications  field.  Robert  Eg»t 
is  connected  with  the  Kudii*t 
advertising  agency  and  Pete’g 
Egan,  a  rising  senior  at  Dart-i  ^ 
mouth  College,  was  a  copyh®Jl  ^ 
at  the  Times  this  summer.  I  O' 
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.  au'e  the  dailies  are  still  oc- 
[fipying  three  separate  build- 
explained  Donald  Cromie, 
!f,;n  publisher. 

Mr.  Cromie  said  he  does  not 
llilieve  that  the  morning  news- 
haper  will  be  in  the  financial 
llark  until  a  complete  new  plant 
IS  been  built  and  put  into  use. 
The  Province  continues  in  full 
rupancy  of  its  old  plant.  The 
ily  mechanical  department 
jtctivity  there  is  engraving. 
Printing  composition  is  done 
the  Sun’s  plant.  Pressroom, 
fcailroom  and  stereotyping 
-tivities  are  performed  in  the 
■un’s  press  and  mechanical 
lilding. 

ReaMin  for  Delay 

The  delay  is  based  on  a  survey 
'vhich  showed  the  development 
)f  the  Sun’s  mechanical  and 

!>rcoS  building  would  not  meet 
he  requirements  of  the  two 

(newspapers  a  few  decades  hence, 
Mr.  Cromie  explained. 

The  survey  is  under  re-study 
ind  new  tracts  of  land  are  being 
considered.  The  program  an¬ 
nounced  when  Pacific  Press 
Limited  was  formed  in  June, 
1957,  called  for  a  new  building 
development  around  the  press 
building  by  the  end  of  the  third 
7ear  of  joint  plant  operation. 

The  decisions  rest  with  an 
eight  man  board,  four  from  each 
newspaper.  Pacific  Press  Limited 
operates  the  mechanical  and  ac¬ 
counting  departments  of  both 
newspapers.  All  other  depart¬ 
ments  are  competitive. 

The  Sun  and  the  Province  ob¬ 
tained  equal  ownership  in  PPL. 
rhe  Sun  obtained  $3,850,000 
from  the  Southam  Company  at 
the  time  PPL  w’as  established. 
This  was  because  of  higher  Sun 
earnings,  production  plant  eval- 
lation  and  circulation. 
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New  Daily  Founded 

Today  the  Sun  has  a  lusty 
200,000  circulation  in  the  after¬ 
noon  field. 

The  Sun  Company’s  Garden 
Grove  News  in  California  now 
has  a  17,000  circulation  and  is 
on  the  verge  of  turning  a  profit, 
Mr.  Cromie  indicated.  Problans 
have  been  tremendous  but  the 
area’s  development  has  been 
amazing,  he  said. 

The  Sun  traces  its  beginnings 
to  the  Saturday  Sunset,  a  week¬ 
ly  which  began  in  1907.  From 
this  develop^  the  Morning  Sun, 
which  began  as  a  daily  in  1912. 

Big  headlines,  big  play  of 
news,  and  large  photos  mark 
the  Sun  today.  It’s  double  street 
headline  reading  “Duke  Flees 

Editor  at  publisher 


With  French  TV  Star’’  is  in 
type  twice  the  size  of  the  double 
line  on  the  Province  street  edi¬ 
tion. 

Promotion  is  aggressive.  The 
Sun’s  illuminated  name  appears 
within  neon  outlining  its  tower. 
At  nightfall,  similar  “Suns” 
blossom  in  neon  about  the  city. 

“We  want  everyone  to  know 
that  we  are  here  and  we  keep 
telling  them”  is  the  spirit  of  the 
newspaper  as  stated  by  one  vet¬ 
eran. 

The  Sun  has  been  a  10-cent 
daily  since  Jan.  1,  1958.  Monthly 
subscriptions  went  from  $1.50 
to  $2  at  the  time  the  street  sales 
price  was  advanced  from  7c.  It 
was  then  that  the  six-day  Prov¬ 
ince  went  to  10c  a  single  copy 
and  $1.50  a  month. 

Expansion  in  Victoria 

Pre-conditioning  enabled  the 
smooth  transfer  of  the  two 
dailies  at  Victoria.  B.  C.  into  the 
Victoria  Press  Limited  single 
plant  operation  eight  years  ago. 

Today  the  thoughts  of  the 
company  operating  the  editor¬ 
ially  independent  newspapers 
are  on  expansion.  Toward  that 
future  goal,  additional  property 
has  been  purchased  at  the  rear 
of  the  plant  completed  in  1951. 

The  VPL  formative  period  en¬ 
abled  advance  explanation  of  the 
plan  to  all  employes  of  the  eve¬ 
ning  Daily  Times,  circulation 
now  22,927,  and  the  morning 
Daily  Colonist,  with  28,316  daily 
and  31,971  Sunday  circulation. 

Departmental  discussions 
ironed  out  questions  in  the  minds 
of  employes.  Firm  assurances 
were  made  on  conditions.  Full 
details  of  the  transition  were 
provided  in  advance. 

Proof  in  Pay  Qiecks 

Even  the  pay  checks  were 
being  issued  by  VPL  before  the 
separate  newspapers  had  moved 
from  their  old-time  locations  in 
central  Victoria. 

G.  M.  Bell  of  the  Bell  News¬ 
papers  is  president  of  VPL  with 
Stuart  Keate,  vicepresident,  J.  C. 
Melville,  comptroller,  H.  L.  Alex¬ 
ander,  advertising  director,  and 
S.  Kidd,  circulation  director  and 
promotion  manager. 

Seth  R.  Halton  is  publisher  of 
the  Colonist.  Mr.  Keate,  formerly 
with  Time  magazine,  is  publisher 
of  the  Times. 

In  proof  of  the  effectiveness  of 
the  joint  operation,  Mr.  Alexan¬ 
der  point^  to  the  27,338,640 
lines  of  advertising  carried  by 
the  two  papers  last  year. 

Circulation  has  gained  and 
subscription  prices  were  upped 
50  cents  to  $2  monthly  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1958.  The  10  cents  a 
copy  price  was  introduced  early 
here. 

The  Saturday  Times  and  the 
Sunday  Colonist  sell  for  14  cents 


as  a  tax  is  imposed  on  sales 
above  the  15-cent  level.  The 
Saturday  “Weekend  Times”  in¬ 
cludes  Canada’s  national  supple¬ 
ment,  Weekend  magazine. 

Frank  Mack,  production  su¬ 
perintendent,  pointed  out  that 
there  is  space  for  one  more  press 
and  one  more  color  unit.  'Three 
units  have  been  added  since  the 
unified  operation  began. 

• 

Boys’  Pitching  Feat 
Strikes  Home  in  Ad 

Cleveland 

An  11-year-old  Cleveland 
News  carrier  recently  resorted 
to  the  classified  columns  of  the 
paper  to  tell  how  he  pitched  a 
four-hitter  in  a  Little  Leagrue 
game. 

The  boy  ran  an  ad  in  the 
“personals.”  It  read:  “Michael 
Gondoes  pitched  a  four-hitter.” 
But  he  told  the  ad-taker,  Dolores 
Ribar  and  Kathy  Mooney,  not  to 
send  the  bill  to  his  home  because 
he  wanted  to  surprise  his  family 
with  the  ad. 

So  the  girls  chipped  in  and 
paid  for  the  ad  themselves  for 
him.  The  ad  surprised  his 
parents. 

• 

Sunday  Newspaper 
Sales  are  Legalized 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Gov.  David  L.  Lawrence  has 
signed  into  law  a  bill  passed 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature 
specifically  exempting  newspa¬ 
pers  from  a  state  law  prohibit¬ 
ing  “worldly”  employment  or 
business  on  Sunday. 

The  measure  was  sought  after 
a  Sunday  sales  crackdown  by 
local  authorities  in  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  suburban  area.  It  makes 
an  exception  for  newspapers 
and  authorizes  the  sale  of  papers 
on  Sunday  in  Pennsylvania. 

“Heretofore  such  sale  was 
technically  a  violation”  of  the 
law.  Gov.  Lawrence  said  when 
he  signed  the  bill. 


Court  Upholds  Price 
Set  By  Publisher 

Bridgeport,  Conn. 

The  Bridgeport  Herald  Corp. 
has  obtained  a  court  order  which 
prevents  dealers  from  charging 
more  than  the  published  price 
of  20c  a  copy  for  the  Sunday 
Herald. 

Some  dealers  had  been  charg¬ 
ing  25c  a  copy.  Superior  Judge 
Timothy  E.  'Troland  issued  an 
injunction  against  them  and  the 
Herald  hailed  it  as  the  first 
judicial  recognition  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  a  publisher  has  the 
sole  right  to  fix  the  retail  price 
of  a  newspaper  and  compel  the 
dealer  to  observe  it. 
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4-Day  Daily 
Now  Prints 
On  5  Days 

Le  Mars,  low-a 

The  Le  Mars  Daily  Sentinel, 
founded  in  1870  as  a  weekly 
and  stepped  up  to  a  four-day 
daily  just  a  year  ago,  now  has 
been  established  as  a  five-day 
daily,  appearing  each  afternoon, 
Monday  through  Friday. 

The  fifth  issue  was  felt  ad¬ 
visable  to  take  the  pressure  off 
both  the  Monday  and  Thursday 
issues,  particularly  the  latter. 
The  pressure  resulted  from  the 
success  of  the  daily  and  the 
growth  in  advertising  linage. 

Circulation  prices  in  towns 
with  carrier  delivery  service 
were  increased  from  25c  every 
two  weeks  to  30c  and  the  an¬ 
nual  subscriptions  in  those  towms 
were  increased  from  $5  to  $6, 
the  change  to  become  effective 
Jan.  1. 

Since  going  daily  a  year  ago, 
the  Sentinel  has  averaged  28 
pages  a  week,  four  more  than 
had  been  estimated,  and  has  run 
as  high  as  38.  Circulation  is  up 
to  6,000  consistently. 

Subscribers  complained  they 
missed  the  paper  on  Fridays. 
The  paper  is  still  getting  along 
with  two  typesetting  machines. 
It  is  completely  home-written 
without  wire  news  service.  Pub¬ 
lishers  are  Chan  and  Carter 
Pitts.  The  Sentinel  won  four 
state  awards  in  the  last  three 
years. 

• 

Guihl-UPI  Pension 
Trust  Establishefl 

A  pension  agreement  between 
the  United  Press  International 
and  the  American  Newspaper 
Guild’s  Wire  Service  Local  pro¬ 
vides  for  retirement  at  65,  with 
25  years  of  service.  Those  who 
leave  the  employ  of  the  com¬ 
pany  and  have  15  years  or  more 
of  service  are  also  covered. 

The  pension  trust  is  being 
administered  by  Chase  Manhat¬ 
tan  Bank.  The  UPI  fund  be¬ 
comes  part  of  the  ANG  Co- 
Mingled  Fund  which  includes 
.several  pension  funds  of  guild 
locals. 


Circulator  Dies 

Columbus,  Ohio 
Howard  A.  Hauck,  58,  circula¬ 
tion  director  of  the  Dispatch 
Printing  Co.  (Columbus  Dis¬ 
patch,  Ohio  State  Journal  and 
Columbus  Star),  died  Aug.  23  of 
cancer.  He  began  his  career  as 
a  carrier  boy. 
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Owen  Group 
Buys  Papers 
In  Gallipolis 

Gallipoms,  Ohio 

Purchase  of  the  GalUpoUs 
Tribune  and  Gallia  Times  by 
the  Ohio  Valley  Publishing  Co., 
publishers  of  the  Pomeroy-Mid- 
dleport  Daily  Sentinel,  was  an¬ 
nounced  Sept.  1  by  Richard 
Owen,  president  and  publisher. 

The  transaction  was  handled 
by  Vincent  J.  Maiino,  New  York 
brokei-. 

Mr.  Owen  will  be  publisher 
of  the  Gallipolis  newspapers 
along  with  his  present  duties 
as  publisher  of  the  Sentinel. 
No  other  personnel  changes  are 
planned. 

The  Tribune  and  Times, 
founded  in  1871,  were  bought 
from  the  Dear  Publications  and 
Radio,  Ine.  of  New  Jersey.  The 
Dear  organization  acquired  the 
Tribune  and  Times  in  1953 
from  Harold  Weatherholt,  with 
Robert  L.  Meyer  as  its  general 
manager. 

The  Sentinel  has  a  paid  cir¬ 
culation  of  4,370,  while  the 
Tribune  has  5,000  evening  ex¬ 
cept  Saturday,  with  the  Gallia 
Times  around  5,200  on  Satur¬ 
day. 

Ml.  Owen,  a  former  adver¬ 
tising  salesman  for  the  Colum¬ 
bus  Itispatch,  became  a  member 
of  the  firm  that  bought  the 
Sentinel  in  1951. 


MoHenhoff  iii  Crash 


Webster  City,  Iowa 
Clark  MoHenhoff,  Washington 
correspondent  of  the  Cowles 
newspapers,  suffered  a  dislo¬ 
cated  neck  and  two  rib  fractures 
when  his  car  and  a  truck  col¬ 
lided  at  a  country  road  inter¬ 
section  near  here  Aug.  31.  His 
son,  Raymond,  suffered  cuts  and 
bruises. 


^c/t/n  JK. 

NEWSPAPER  SALES, 
PURCHASES,  LEASES 


riNANCIAL  CONSULTANT 
Appraisals 


Vermont  Capital 
Loses  Only  Daily 


Montpelier,  Vt. 

Vermont’s  capital  city  lost  its 
only  daily  newspaper  Aug.  29 
when  the  Evening  Argus  pub¬ 
lished  for  the  last  time. 

The  Argus,  a  Republican  pa¬ 
per  with  about  5,000  evening  cir¬ 
culation,  was  purchased  by  the 
Ban  e  Publishing  Co.  which  pub¬ 
lishes  the  Bar  re  Times,  Inde¬ 
pendent-Republican  with  about 
9,000  circulation. 

Beginning  Aug.  31  the  capital 
was  sei-ved  by  the  Times- Argus, 
printed  in  the  plant  at  Barre 
seven  miles  distant. 


Publisher  Buying 
Vermont  Radio  Station 


Fortune  Pope,  publisher  of  the 
Italian-language  daily  news¬ 
paper,  II  Progresso,  has  con¬ 
tracted  to  buy  radio  station 
WDOT,  at  Burlington,  Vt. 

Mr.  Pope  said  he  had  agreed 
to  i)ay  $140,000  for  the  station. 
The  sale  is  subject  to  approval 
by  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission.  Val  Carter,  present 
owner-manager,  will  continue  to 
manage  the  station,  Mr.  Pope 
said. 


Daily  Group  Buys 
Weekly  in  Its  Area 


Me  Corkle  Sells 
Siftings  Herald 


Arkadelphia,  Ark. 

Philip  McCorkle,  publisher, 
has  sold  the  Arkadelphia  Daily 
Siftings  Herald  to  the  Arkadel¬ 
phia  Publishing  Company.  The 
lattei‘’s  charter  listed  E.  W. 
Freeman  Jr.,  Edmond  W.  Free¬ 
man  III,  A.  C.  Freeman  and 
Gordon  N.  Freeman  as  incorpor¬ 
ators.  They  are  associated  with 
the  Pine  Bluff  Commercial. 

Dwight  Alexander,  who  has 
been  with  the  Commercial’s  ad- 
vei-tising  department  for  13 
yeai's,  is  moving  to  Arkadelphia 
to  become  vicepresident  and  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Siftings  Herald. 

Mr.  McCorkle,  who  has  been 
associated  with  the  Siftings 
Herald  for  57  years,  told  friends 
and  associates  he  expected  to 
continue  with  the  paper  “in 
whatever  way  I  can  be  of  help.’’ 

Philip  McCorkle  is  the  son 
of  F.  W.  McCorkle,  who  founded 
the  Weekly  Siftings  in  1890.  The 
elder  McCorkle  later  purchased 
the  Arkadelphia  Herald  and 
combined  the  two  newspapers. 
The  Daily  Siftings  Herald  was 
started  in  1920. 


Bellefonte,  Pa. 

The  Centre  Democrat,  weekly 
published  here  since  1827,  was 
jjurchased  by  a  new  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  corporation  headed  by 
W.  K.  Ulerich,  publisher  of  the 
Clearfield  Progress.  Circulation 
of  the  newspaper  is  8,000. 

.Associated  with  the  Ulerich 
group,  which  holds  the  majority 
intei-est,  will  be  two  of  the 
former  ownei*s,  Hugo  K.  Freai% 
publisher  of  the  Bedford  Gazette 
and  Blair  M.  Bice,  publisher  of 
the  Morrison’s  Cove  Herald  at 
Morrison. 


Richmond,  Va. 

The  Southside  Citizen  has  been 
sold  by  Alexander  Hudgins  & 
Associates  to  a  newly  organized 
advertising  agency,  Davis  Ad¬ 
vertising  Associates.  E.  E. 
Davis,  president  of  the  new  ad 
agency,  is  a  former  editor  of  the 
Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Kanawha 
Citizen. 


Orangeville,  Ont. 

Thomson  Newspapers  Ltd., 
Toronto,  has  purchased  the 
Orangeville  Banner,  a  weekly 
which  has  been  in  the  McKitrick 
family  since  1895. 


Princeton,  Minn. 

Grace  A.  Dunn,  publi.sher  of 
the  Princeton  Union  39  years, 
.sold  the  newspaper  to  Glenn  and 
Nonna  Hage,  publishers  of  the 
Kanabec  County  Times  at  Mora. 
The  Times  was  sold  to  Bernard 
Montgomery,  former  partner  in 
the /fa-s-son  (Minn.)  Independent 
and  Mantorville  Express. 


Camden  Dailv 
To  Gannett; 
$5,000,000 


Atkins,  Ark. 

.Ardis  Tyson,  owner  of  the 
.\tkins  Chronicle  since  1917,  has 
announced  sale  of  the  weekly 
paper  to  his  grandson.  Van  Allen 
Tyson,  22.  The  Chronicle  an¬ 
nounced  the  sale  in  the  first  issue 
of  its  66th  year  of  publication. 


The  consolidation  of  the  Flo- 
inaton  (Fla.)  Journal  with  the 
Tri-County  Gazette  of  Jay,  Fla., 
has  been  announced  by  Brooks 
O’Bannon  and  Earl  Britt.  The 
new  publication  is  known  as  the 
Tri-County  Journal  and  has  a 
combined  circulation  of  more 
than  4,000.  Plans  call  for  the 
establishment  of  a  modern  pub¬ 
lishing  plant. 


Camden,  N.  J. 

The  Camden  Courier-Pott, 
six-day  evening  daily  with  aboat 
80,000  circulation,  became 
member  of  the  Gannet  Group  of 
Newspapers  Sept.  1. 

Announcement  that  the  trans¬ 
action  (E&P,  July  18)  had  been 
completed  gave  the  price  as  $5,- 
000,000.  Gannett  Co.,  Inc, 
Rochester  paid  $1,400,000  cash 
and  the  remainder  of  the  obliga 
tion  was  assumed  by  a  new 
wholly-owned  subsidiary.  South¬ 
ern  New  Jersey  Newspapers, 
Inc. 

Paul  Miller,  president  of  Gan 
nett  Company,  heads  the  new 
publishing  firm,  with  William 
A.  Stretch,  vicepresident  and 
secretary;  Cyril  Williams,  as 
sistant  secretary  and  treasurer 
Neal  E.  Dyer,  assistant  secre¬ 
tary;  and  Leix)y  P.  Evans,  as 
sistant  secretary.  Mr.  Williams 
is  treasurer  of  the  Gannett  Com 
pany;  Mr.  Dyer  is  business  man¬ 
ager  and  Mr.  Evans  is  comp¬ 
troller  of  the  Courier-Post. 


Brother  and  Sister  Slay 


Mr.  Stretch  remain.®  as  gen¬ 
eral  manager.  His  sister,  Jane 
A.  Stretch,  continues  as  editor. 
Their  mother,  Mrs.  Harold  A. 
Stretch,  who  became  president- 
publisher  of  the  Courier-Post  on 
the  death  of  her  husband  in 
1951,  has  retired  from  partici¬ 
pation  in  management.  She 
stated;  “We  decided  to  affiliate 
with  the  Gannett  Group  because 
of  its  outstanding  record  of 
leadership  in  the  newspaper 
field.” 

The  Courier-Post,  founded  in 
1875,  becomes  the  fourth  larg¬ 
est  paper  in  the  Gannett  Group, 
which  includes  19  newspapers, 
four  television  and  four  radio 
stations  in  New  York,  Connecti¬ 
cut,  New  Jersey,  Illinois  and 
California. 

The  transaction,  Gannett’s 
first  newspaper  acquisition  since 
the  Niagara  Falls  (N.  Y.)  G®' 
zette  four  years  ago,  was  han¬ 
dled  by  Vincent  J.  Manno  and 
George  Romano,  New  York 
brokers. 
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Sample  Weekly 


Pilot  Point,  Tex. 
Floyd  Casebolt  has  sold  the 
Whitesboro  News-Record,  one  of 
Grayson  County’s  oldest  weekly 
newspapers,  to  Dan  Feather, 


‘Jessie’  Dies 

CHiCAfiO 

Ml’S.  Jessie  DeBoth  Dreutzer, 
well  known  food  columnist 
(“Jessie’s  Notebook”),  died  here 
Aug.  30.  She  was  58.  Her  hus¬ 
band,  Carl  Dreutzer,  lawyer  an(i 
Arctic  explorer,  died  several 
years  ago. 
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Vermilion,  Ohio 
A  new  weekly,  the  Vermilion 
Photojoumal,  has  made  its  first 
appearance  here.  Sample  copies 
have  been  mailed  to  all  residents 
of  the  area. 
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tisenhower 


{Continued  from  page  11) 


|<ons  and  travels,  and  often  got 
eir  own  cars  into  the  motor- 

Bcidcs. 

The  announced,  spur-of-the- 
reoment  movements  by  the  Pres¬ 
ident  were  more  difficult  to 
civer.  Reporting  the  unexpected 
fips  involved  shrewd  guessing 
nd  anticipating  the  presidential 
.nods. 

Keeping  watch  at  the  right 
cate  at  Chequers  produced  an 
exclusive  story  of  the  President’s 
iiformal  visit  to  Oxford  Uni- 
■ersity. 

Knowing  the  right  people  pro¬ 
duced  another.  At  Balmoral 
Princess  Margaret  recognized  an 
American  correspondent,  and 
chatted  with  him  a  moment.  The 
Scotland  Yard  reaction  was  that 
this  correspondent  must  he  a 
eery  official  person  indeed,  and 
le  was  v>ermitted  to  stand  close 
vhen  Queen  Elizabeth  welcomed 
the  President. 

The  reporter,  Eddy  Gilmore 
of  AP,  stood  with  an  authorita¬ 
tive  air  and  jotted  down  the 
intimate  exchange  of  greetings 
between  Ike  and  the  Queen. 

The  American  newsmen, 
friendly,  enterprising  and  unim¬ 
pressed  by  protocol,  made  a  big 
hit.  Cooperation  on  the  work¬ 
ing  level  was  most  cordial.  Lon¬ 
don’s  scholarly  Sunday  Observer 
vas  impress^  hy  the  compe¬ 
tence  of  the  men  sent  by  U.S. 
newspapers  and  said  of  the 
American  press: 

“It  has  a  strong  intellectual 
fontent  and  an  ability  to  sit  and 
think  without  reference  to  par¬ 
ties  or  personalities:  it  has  a 
powerful  influence  on  their 
thoughts  objections.” 


.Appraisal  of  Hagerty 


John  T.  Wallace 


skill  and  on  the  Importance  of 
the  role  of  the  United  States 


J, 

i 


The  observer  hailed  the  U.S. 
press  as  a  “vital  organ  of  gov¬ 
ernment.”  It  declared  the  per¬ 
sonal  link  between  the  press  and 
the  President — Jim  Hagerty — 
“is  today  a  great  officer  of  state 
•  •  •  the  most  powerful  press 
officer  in  history.” 

Had  he  been  a  Briton,  the 
Observer  said,  he  would  have 
earned  a  peerage  and  would  now 
be  Lord  Hagerty. 

In  its  weekly  profile  of  big 
names  in  the  world,  it  summed 
Hagerty  up: 

“He  has  brought  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  relationship  between 
the  President  and  the  mass 
media  to  a  fine  Machiavellian 
^  hether  such  an  art  is 
wholly  desirable  is  quite  another 
question.” 

Hagerty’s  power,  said  the  Ob- 
^r\er,  depends  on  the  trust  of 
the  President,  his  own  technical 

Editor  &  publisher 


press. 

Indignation  of  some  of  the  re¬ 
porters  flared  at  briefing.  It  was 
about  10  minutes  before  the 
briefing  officers  got  around  to 
the  main  reason  the  newsmen 
were  on  hand.  This  w’as  to  learn 
something  of  what  Eisenhower 
and  Macmillan  had  discussed. 

Mr.  Hagerty  was  saying  the 
talk  about  world  problems  which 
Eisenhower  and  Macmillan  had 
on  their  ride  to  Oxford  was  jier- 
sonal  and  could  not  be  reported 
when  Hugh  Pilcher  of  the  Daily 
Herald,  London  Labor  Party 
newspaper,  got  to  his  feet. 

Pilcher  demanded  to  know 
whether  the  briefing  would  con¬ 
tinue  to  deal  with  the  amusing 
aspects  of  the  leaders’  get-to¬ 
gether. 

“Or  are  we  going  to  get 
straightforward  answers  on  the 
issues?”  Pilcher  went  on. 

Pilcher  said  newsmen  had 
come  to  London  from  all  over 
the  world  “at  great  expense”  to 
cover  the  talks. 

“For  what?”  he  asked.  “Are 
we  going  to  have  to  listen  to 
jokes  ?” 

Mr.  Hagerty  said  the  briefing 
officers  could  not  put  out  any 
more  information  than  Eisen¬ 
hower  and  Macmillan  author¬ 
ized. 

Another  British  reporter  pro¬ 
tested  against  information  being 
made  available  through  TV  and 
radio  first. 

One  American  correspondent, 
George  Weller  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News,  was  cut  by  glass 
and  shaken  in  an  automobile 
collision  near  Balmoral  while  he 
was  covering  the  President’s 
visit  there. 
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Hearst  Moves 
Jim  McLean 
To  Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh 

James  W.  McLean,  last  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Call-Bulletin  under  Hearst 
ownership,  is  coming  here  to  be 
etlitor  of  the  Sun-Telegraph,  a 
Hearst  newspaper. 

He  w’ill  replace  John  T.  Wal¬ 
lace,  who  came  here  as  editor  a 
few  years  ago  after  revamping 
the  format  of  several  Hearst 
newspapers.  He  is  rejoining  the 
Hearst  headquarters  staff  for 
further  editorial  projects. 

Mr.  McLean,  a  San  Francis¬ 
can,  began  his  career  in  news¬ 
paper  work  30  years  ago  as  a 
copy  boy  on  the  Call-Bulletin. 
He  moved  up  to  the  managing 
editorship  through  the  financial 
department,  makeup,  and  news 
desk.  With  the  merger  of  the 
Call-Bulletin  and  News  recently, 
the  paper  came  under  full  edi¬ 
torial  management  of  Scripps- 
Howai’d  executives. 


Ike  Accepts 
Dinner  Bid, 
Ends  Chats 

By  James  J.  Butler 

,  W’ashixgton 

President  Eisenhower  ha.^ 
shelved  his  private  dinners  for 
newsmen  in  favor  of  attendance 
at  the  White  House  Correspond¬ 
ents  As.sociation  annual  partv 
Oct.  12. 

It’s  the  first  time  since  he 
suffered  an  ileitis  attack  two 
years  ago  that  Mr.  Eisenhower 
has  accepted  an  invitation  to 
dine  with  press  groups  (or  the 
Gridiron  Club),  all  of  whose 
functions  have  been  on  the  “re¬ 
grets”  list. 

In  the  series  of  friends-in-for- 
dinner,  the  President  enter¬ 
tained  about  50  selected  report¬ 
ers  —  men  only  —  at  White 
House  dine-and-discuss  affairs. 
These  began  on  a  note  of  strict 
secrecy.  No  guest  list  was  an¬ 
nounced  and  news  emanating 
from  the  socials  was  to  be  han¬ 
dled  without  attribution  to  the 
Chief  Executive.  The  veil  was 
pierced  within  hours  after  the 
party  ended.  Much  of  what  Mr. 
Eisenhower  already  had  told 
his  press  conferences  appeared 
in  newspapers  on  the  following 
morning,  linked  to  “responsible 
sources”  and  “authoritative  per¬ 
sons.” 

By  virtually  every  system  of 
measurement  the  intimate  par¬ 
ties  which  Ike  defended  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  con¬ 
ducted  in  the  residential,  not 
the  official  portion  of  the  White 
House,  proved  to  be  duds.  The 
device  of  i.ssuing  policy  com¬ 
ments  without  attribution  to  the 
President  failed.  It  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  paraphrase  the  remarks 
away  from  identifiable  Eisen¬ 
hower  isms. 


NEA  Names  Metz 
To  Ahlbum^s  Post 

Appointment  of  Robert  R. 
Metz  as  news  editor  of  NEA 
Seiwice,  Inc.,  is  announced  by 
Boyd  Lewis,  executive  editor. 

Mr.  Metz  succeeds  Sumner  P. 
Ahibum,  who  leaves  NEA  after 
13  years  for  a  personal  project 
not  yet  announced. 

Mr.  Metz,  former  assistant 
feature  editor  of  International 
News  Service,  has  been  in 
charge  of  the  New  York  copy 
desk  of  NEA  since  June,  1958. 
He  handled  various  desk  and 
writing  assignments  for  INS  in 
New  York  for  five  years.  He  also 
served  with  the  N.  Y.  Times. 
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Moss  Assails 
Secrecy  Policy 


Washington 

Executive  agencies  of  govern¬ 
ment  have  been  charged  by  the 
House  Information  Subcommit-  j 
tee  with  pursuing  a  policy  of 
“in  secrecy  we  trust,”  and  as¬ 
serting  a  right  of  news  suppres¬ 
sion  which  has  no  constitutional 
sanction. 

In  an  annual  report  of  more 
than  400  printed  pages,  the 
Moss  Committee  warns  that 
continued  withholding  of  infor¬ 
mation  and  official  reports  “sole¬ 
ly  because  knowledge  might 
create  controversy  or  affect  the 
sensibilities  of  federal  em¬ 
ployees”  will  destroy  the  key¬ 
stone  of  goveiTiment:  That  the 
operations  must  endure  the 
cinicible  of  public  debate. 

“The  administration  seems  to 
have  adopted  the  attitude  that 
the  government  is  best  which 
informs  the  people  least,”  Rep. 
John  E.  Moss,  committee  chair¬ 
man,  accused.  He  documented 
with  a  report  on  35  investiga¬ 
tions  into  government  secrecy. 

In  a  section  titled  “Misman¬ 
agement  of  the  News,”  the  com¬ 
mittee  states:  “To  an  alarming 
degr-ee,  the  Pentagon’s  informa¬ 
tion  organization  has  assumed 
characteristics  of  a  propaganda 
ministry,  and  confusion  has  re¬ 
placed  candor  in  areas  of  vital 
importance  to  the  survival  of 
a  democratic  society.” 


Brown  to  Stand 


On  Fund  Policy 


classified  settion 
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WE  HANDLE  only  proven  properties 
in  flourishinjr  mid-west.  Herman  Koch, 
2923  Virginia  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 
IF  YOU  are  capable  and  financially 
able,  we  will  find  you  a  California  or 
Arizona  newspaper  property  where  you 
will  be  both  successful  and  happy. 
We  handle  both  large  and  small  prop¬ 
erties.  GABBERT  &  HANCOCK, 
3709-B  Arlington  Ave.,  Riverside,  Calif. 
ir  ★  30  YEARS  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
A.  W.  Styi>e3  &  Go.,  Inc..  625  Market 

St..  San  Francisco  5,  California. _ 

WILL  NEGOTIATE  for  you  on  any 
size  Southern  newspaper.  Newspaper 
Service  Co..  601  Ga.  Savings  Bank 
Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

CryNFIDENTIAlTlNFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif 


ACE  ADVERTISING  MAN  and  sales¬ 
man  30  years  experience  has  $25,000 
and  business  know-how  toward  the 
purchase  Weekly  Newspaper  with  good 
possibilities  for  improvement.  Chart 
Area  2.  Would  consider  partnership. 
Box  3616,  Editor  and  Publisher. 


5 — 16  Page  Units 
Roller  Bearings 
Steel  Cylinders 
1 — Double  Folder  22%"  cutoff 
Balloon  Former 
1 — Double  Color  Hump 
Substructure  &  Reels 
125  HP  AC  Motors 


CANADIAN  NEWSPAPER  CHAIN  de¬ 
sires  to  purchase  daily  or  large  weekly 
newspapers  in  Eastern  Canada  (Que¬ 
bec  or  Ontario),  or  Upper  Vermont  or 
New  York  States.  A-1  Bank  references 
and  proven  management  capability 
Write  to  Ja  -ques  Francoeur,  President. 
Dimanche  Matin,  5707  (Uhristophe 
Colomb  Street,  Montreal.  Canada. 


125  HP  AC  Motors  -T 

Ton 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC  su' 

415  Lfexintfton  Ave.  New  York  17,  N.Y  _ 


win 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

Press  Engineers 


WESTERN  NEWSPAPERS 
Joseph  A.  Snyder,  2234  East  Romneya 
Drive.  Anaheim,  Calif.  Day  or  Nite. 
Phone:  KEystone  3-1361. 


THE  DIAL  AGENCY 
"America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker”  ' 
15  Waverly,  Detroit.  Mich.  TO.  5-5864  j 


Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
55-59  FVankfort  Street 
New  York  38.  N.  Y. 

BArclay  7-9775 


Available  Now  I 

MULTI  COLOR  SCOTT  PRESS  I 
Angle  bar  newspaper  press  with  22',  I 
inch  cut-off.  Operates  up  to  4^0  ■ 
copies  per  hour,  5  arch  type  unit,,  :  21 

folders,  2  color  cylinders,  port-:"  5 
color  fountains.  Press  overhauled,  r:!  .  6 

ber  rollers  new  in  1956.  Complete  I  21 
typo  equipment,  double-truck  o;  -  :,r 
box  included.  Excellent  o[>erating  cf'- 
dition.  MAKE  OFFER.  «' 

San  Francisco  Shopping  Newi  I 

851  Howard  Street  i 

San  Francisco,  California  ■ 


SALES-PLTICHASES  handled  with  dis¬ 
cretion.  Write  Publishers  Service,  P.O. 
Box  3132,  Greensboro.  N.  C. 


UPECO,  INC. 

Move — Erect-  -Anywhere 


GOSS  4  or  5  UNITS 


MAY  BROTHERS.  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 
_ and  sold  without  publicity 


IT'S  NOT  the  down  payment  that 
buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  person¬ 
ality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  192  Mt.  Plea.sant,  Mich. 


Specializing  in  Newspaper  Presses. 
Duplex  and  Goss  Flatbeds 
Rotaries — Tubulars 
Cylinders. 

Lyndhurst.  N.  J.  Phone  GEneva  8-3744 
20  minutes  from  New  York  City 


Roll  arms  on  each  end  of  press.  224i' 
cut-off.  AC  drive.  Available  now. 


GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

:  903  Boise,  Idiho 


MACHINERY  and  .«;UPPI.IE<< 

Composing  Room 


Newspaper  Appraisers 


200  VALUATIONS  of  newspapers, 
subsidiaries,  television,  radio  and 
syndicates  to  date  for  tax  and  other 
purposes.  By  mail  if  desired  upon 
receipt  or  required  data.  Compre¬ 
hensive  reports  submitted.  Quaii- 
fied  court  witness. 

A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 
446  Ocean  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Linotype,  Model  80,  Serial  #58606  { 
with  Quadder,  Mohr  Saw,  6  Molds, 
Electric  Pot  Reconditioned  and  Guar¬ 
anteed.  4  Main — 4  Side  Magazines — 5  j 
fonts  Mats.  Price  .  $8750.00  I 


MERIT  PRINTERS 
EQUIPMENT  CX>MPANY 
BOX  806 

HARTFORD.  CONNECTICUT 


FOR  SALE— 100  b.p.  Catler-HaniMr 
Press  Drive  and  Control  eotnpIsU.  Is- 
eludes  220/440  Control  Bo^  ud 
Grids.  100  b.p.  G.E.  A/G  440  vok.  N 
cycle,  3  ph.,  876  r.p.m.  Motor,  $  ka 
Inch  Motor,  Brake  Motor,  6  Indi  Chib 
Drive  and  Shaft  Sprockets  for  bod 
28,600  p.p.h.  and  86,000  p.p.h.  Abo 
available  a  76  h.p.  Allls-CThalmtn  M 
cycle,  8  ph.,  865  r.p.m.  Motor.  Cow 
plete  Drive  and  Control  with  dths 
motor  14,860  as  is  in  our  plant.  Ddw 
was  in  operation  ontil  July  1959.  WHto 
Everett  Daily  Herald,  Everett,  Wdk. 


Publications  For  Sale 


Indianapolis 

Elmer  Brown,  president  of  In¬ 
ternational.  Typographical  Un¬ 
ion,  has  advised  the  membership 
that  a  New  York  proposition 
adopted  by  the  recent  conven¬ 
tion  has  no  bearing  on  union 
fund  policies. 

The  proposition,  which  was 
designed  to  repeal  the  Fresno 
restriction  on  union  fund  trans¬ 
fers,  adopted  several  years  ago, 
will  go  to  a  referendum.  It  had 
the  approval  of  the  Laws  Com¬ 
mittee  at  the  convention  but 
w’as  not  personally  sought  by 
Mr.  Brown  nor  the  Executive 
Council.  (E&P,  Aug.  29). 

Mr.  Brown  said  this  week 
that  a  close  post-convention 
study  of  the  proposed  constitu¬ 
tional  amendment  revealed  that 
it  would  not  affect  present  safe¬ 
guards  on  union  funds  nor  alter 
policy  of  the  present  administra¬ 
tion  of  protecting  the  union’s 
money.  Neither  will  rejection 
of  the  proposal  have  any  effect 
on  these  matters,  Mr.  Brown 
said. 


We  offer  the  most  extensive  list  of 
Western  weeklies  and  dailies  through¬ 
out  the  whole  United  States  to  be 
found  anywhere. 


Our  personalized  service  is  geared  to 
meet  the  needs  of  each  buying  and 
selling  situation. 


L.  &  B.  HEAVY  DUTY  Newspaper 
Turtles  are  in  use  all  over  the  United 
States  and  foreign  countries.  “Ask  the 
man  who  uses  them."  $84.50  to  $97.50, 
none  better  at  any  price.  Write  for 
literalure.  L.  &  B.  Sales  Co.,  Box  660, 
Phonos  27  and  96,  Elkin,  N.  C.  World’s 
largest  distributor  of  Newspaper  Form 
Trucks. 


Advertising  Rates 

CLASSIFIED 


Newsprint 


If  you  are  considering  the  purchase  of 
a  newspaper  you  will  want  more  than 
just  a  brokerage  service.  You  will  want 
to  utilize  our  vast  experience  in  all 
phases  of  the  newspaper  business. 


NEW.SPRINT  —  All  Sizes 
BEHRENS  PULP  &  PAPER  CO. 

70  E.  45  St.,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.-  MU  6-5675 


Press  Room 


JACK  L.  STOLL  &  ASSOCIATES 
Suite  600-601 

6381  Hollywood  Boulevard 
Los  Angeles  28.  California 


Um  RoHs  each  CONSECUnVI 
'  lasarHea 

SITUATIONS  WANTtD  (Payabli  witb 
order)  4  times  @  55c  per  line  mci 
insertion;  3  times  (S  70c:  2  A  80c; 
1  «  95c.  Add  2Sc  for  Box  Serticc. 
JOB  APPLICANTS  may  have  a  sulllt 
of  printed  employment  application  (orw 
by  sendinp  self-addressed  8c  stanpm 
envelope  to  E&P  Classiied  Dept. 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 
4  times  9  Sl-OO  per  line  each  inscrtba; 
3  times  9  S1.15;  2  times  9  $1-30;  1 
time  9  $1.45  per  line.  3  line  minimuP- 
Add  25c  for  Box  Service. 


$5,000  DOWN  BUYS  NORTHWEST 
TEXAS  Exclusive  county  seat  weekly, 
total  price  $16,500.  Bailey-Krehbiel, 
Box  396,  Salina,  Kansas. 


FLORIDA  SHOPPING  GUIDE 
Good  offset  printing  contract.  Equip¬ 
ment.  Reason :  must  relocate. 

Box  3710,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TWO  PROFITABLE  WEEKLIES  and 
controlling  interest  in  Radio  Station 
representing  Monopoly  Market  gitua- 
,  tion  in  Southeast.  Price,  $160,000  with 
29%  down  payment.  Paul  H.  Chap¬ 
man  Co.,  Inc.,  1182  West  Peachtree, 
Atlanta,  Georgia. 


niTPT  ICY  PRiegg  I  -c  I'm**  <8  vb  - 

4  Unitsa  double  foldfr  ^nly  5  years  ,  |  j;*"*!  ^ 

of  operating  time  after  having  been  i  J®  f”  rne  aiiimail 

completely  rebuilt  by  Scott  in  1937.  j  ak. 

32  pastes  straight — 64  collect.  22%^  DCADLINf  FOR  CLASSIFIED  Air 
cut  off,  present  web  63",  spot  color,  VERTISING,  Wednesday,  4 
skip  slitters,  an?le  bars,  substructure.  '  Count  30  unite  per  line,  no  abbrtvtetiow 
two  roll  positions,  electric  hoists,  220  1  (nl6  1  line  for  box  information.)  ^ 
volts.  3  pha.se  A.C.  speed  24,000  per  holders*  identities  held  In  Strict 
hour  straight.  C-H  Conve>or,  1960  **•!»*»** 

Heavy-Duty  Pony.  Available  Oct.  *59.  .  n  Publisher  reserves  the  right  to  edit  in 
Come  see  this  **5  year  old  press**  in  | 

operation.  Call  R.  N.  Sheble,  The  |  I  - 

Home  News,  New  Brunswick,  New  \  !  P^ICDI  AV  DATEC 

Jersey.  KI,  5-4000.  I  j  Hl^r  LAT  KAIE9 


DISPLAY  RATES 


32  PAGE  GOSS 


,  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  in  Central 
I  Ohio.  Successful  for  over  80  years 
and  plenty  of  commercial  printing. 
Must  sell  at  once.  Reasonable  down 
payment,  fiin  finance  balance  if  nec¬ 
essary.  Write  Box  3701,  Editor  & 
;  Publisher. 


Single  width  decker  type  press,  with 
color  hump,  22%"  cut-off,  rebuilt  mo¬ 
tor  and  overhauled  folder.  Available 
sometime  in  October.  Gives  very  good 
print  job — copies  of  paper  available 
on  request.  U.  F.  Gyde,  T^E  DAILY 
NEWS,  Garden  Grove.  California. 
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PRESS  MOTOR  DRIVES  of  25,  40, 
60,  60.  75.  100,  160  H.P.  AC.  George 
G.  Oxford,  Box  903,  ^ise,  Idaho. 


Editor  &  Publisher 

1700  TImei  Towpr  N.  Y.  3*.  M.  T- 

PboM  BRyoivt  9-3052 


EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER  for  September  5,  1959 
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WAfMINRRY  and  SUPPUES 

Press  Room 


LIQUIDATION! 

Complete  Mechanical  Plant 
equipment  of  the 

CHARLOTTE  NEWS 

14  LINOTYPES— 8-14-18-30-36 
LUDLOW  with  6  Cabinet!  MaU 
HAMMOND  Glider  Saws.  Morrison 
Slug  Stripper — Vandercook  Proof 
Press — Rouse  Hiterer — Ad  Makeup 
Cabinets — Remelt  Pot  with  Molds 
—Turtles — Chases — Flat  Stereo — 8 
Ton  Electric  Metal  Pot — Pony 
Antoplate — Stahi  Router 
5  Unit  Duplex  Metropolitan  Press, 
22%"  cutoff  —  all  AC  equipped 

Phone  or  write  for  inventory. 


DUPLEX  PRESSES 

21  Metropolitan  N  Type  Unit! 

6  Units  with  color  humm 
5  Folders  with  balloon  formers 
21  Kohler  3  Arm  reels  with  run¬ 
ning  belt  tensions 

Will  sell  any  part  of  the  above. 

Out  of  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 


SCOTT  PRESSES 

6  Identical  Octuple  Preosea 

Each  Press  consists  of  4  Steel 
Cylinder,  Roller  Bearing  Units 
with  1  Unit  Reversible  and  1  Color 
cylinder.  Heavy  Duty  3  to  2  Dou¬ 
ble  Folders  with  C-H  Conveyors, 
3  Ann  Reels  and  Automatic  Ten- 
oioos. 

Trackage  and  Turntable.  Steel 
Floor  Decking.  Color  Fountains. 

I  Lomted:  BOSTON  HERALD- 
I  TRAVELER. 

I  Available;  Immediately 


HOE  PRESS.  23  9/16" 

*  Units — Double  Folder — OH  <3on- 
T^Tors-— AO  Motors — Portable  Color 
Fountains — Reels.  (Complete  Stereo. 

located:  TRENTON  TIMES 

Available:  Inunediately 


DUPLEX  TUBULAR 
PRESSES 

Page— Delivered  new  1948-19B3 
—Full  Color  Flexibility — Complete 
Solonoid  Drive — Avail¬ 
able  Now 

Page — 1  to  1 — Quarter  Polder 
A  j  Drive  —  Stereo  —  Available 


16  Pago— 2  to  1— Located  San 
—  AC  Drive — Stereo — Avail¬ 
able  Now 


8  PAGE  PLATBEDS 

Duplex  AB — N.  Carolina — Utah 
duplex  B-S.  Carolina 


BEN  SHULMAN 
ASSOCIATES 

60  EAST  42nd  STREET 
NEW  YORK  17,  NEW  YORK 
Oxford  7-4590 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 

Press  Room  _ 


GOSS  3-units,  arch  type,  double 
folder,  22%”  cut-off.  Color  Hump,  two 
CAPCX)  color  fountains,  Bhid  Feed,  76 
H.P.  AC,  CVW  drive.  Available  Feb¬ 
ruary  1960. 

DUPLEX  tubular,  24-pages,  2  to  1 
model,  60  H.P.  AC,  OE  drive,  color 
fountain,  complete  stereotype.  Avail¬ 
able  De^mber  1959. 

GOSS  4-units,  arch  tyi)e,  double  folder. 
22%*  cut-off.  Color  Hump,  4-CAPCO 
color  fountains.  End  Feed,  100  H.P. 
AC,  C-W  drive.  Available  March  1960. 

DUPLEX  tubular,  16-page8,  2  to  1 
model,  30  H.P.  AC,  C-W  drive,  color 
fountain,  complete  stereotype.  Avail¬ 
able  July  1960. 

DUPLEX  flat  bed.  Model  "E"  No.  1049, 
10  H.P.  AC,  G.E.  drive.  Available  now. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

11164  Saticoy  St.  Sun  Valley.  Calif. 


O  Hoe  32  Page  Magazine  Rotary  Pr^, 
Product  11x15%,  2  colors  one  ride. 

1  color  reverse.  Additional  folds 
added  for  digest  size  books. 

O  (12)  Goss  Archtype  (Headliners 
1949)  Units:  3  folders,  23-9/16* 
cutoff.  Substructure,  reels,  etc.  Mo¬ 
tor  equipment. 

O  Model  8  Linotype,  gas  pot,  A.C. 
motor. 

O  Vandercook  full  page  proof  press. 
O  Vandercook  model  320,  size  20x27 
proof  press. 

O  Hill-Curtis  full  page  saw,  router  & 
jigsaw. 

O  Hacker  plate  rectifier. 

O  51x75  Hamilton  steel  stone  on  metal 
frame  with  398  8%xl3  galleys. 

O  Hoe  double  plate  tail  cutter — 21%*. 
O  Hoe  stereotype  saw. 

APEX  PRINTING  MACHINERY 
CO..  INC. 

210  Elizabeth  Street 
New  York  City  12  WO  6-0070 

24  PAGE  GOSS  ACMI^ PRESS  avail- 
able  about  October  1.5th;  also  metal 
I  pot.  easting  box,  tail  cutter,  router  and 
I  rib  dhaver;  all  for  112.500.  Need  spare, 

{  must  move  soon.  Chn  be  seen  in  daily 
j  operation.  W.  E.  Day.  Co-publisher, 

!  Sun-Tattler,  HoIIv^ood.  Florida.  _ 

HOE  QUARTER  PAGE  folder  heavy 
duty  rotary  internal  gear  driven  blade. 
Now  available.  George  C.  Oxford,  Box 
903,  Boise.  Idaho. 

'  _ Stereotype _ 


I  WOOD  PONY  AUTO  PLATE:  Heavy 
duty,  built  in  1950,  22%*  cutoff.  45 
I  degree  bevel,  vacuum  coating  box. 

:  Available  October  1959.  Call  R.  N. 

I  Shri)le,  General  Manager.  The  Home 
News.  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey. 

Kilmer  5-4000. _ 

HOE  3  TON  stereotype  pot  oil  fired 
I  with  Hoe  pump  and  spout.  Equipment 
in  good  condition  and  fair  price  will  be 
accepted.  Box  3714.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

_ Wanted  to  Buy _ 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St.  New  York  17  OXford  7-4590 


NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
TYPESETTING  MACHINES 
TELETYPESBTTER  EQUIPMENT 
Ludlows — Elrods — Mat  Rollers 

COMPLETE  PLANTS 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
SUPPLY  COMPANY 

422  West  8th _ Kansas  City  6,  Mo. 

WANTED ;  8-page  Duplex  or  Goss  flat 
bed.  Advise  serial  no.  and  when  avail¬ 
able.  Northern  Machine  Works,  323 
N.  4th  St..  Phila.  6.  Pa. _ 


Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
277  Broadway  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


HELP  WANTED 

Administrative 


WHO  IS  HE? 

35  to  45  years  old. 


A  practicing  newspaperman  with  a 
medium  sized,  mid-west  city  heritage, 
who  sees  this  as  grass-roots  America. 

Disdains  hard  work  and  occasional 
disappointments;  makes  long  range 
plans  with  built-in  concrete  progress 
checks. 

Has  some  successful  supervisory  ex¬ 
perience  ;  knows  liow  to  plan,  direct 
and  delegate  work;  appraise  perform¬ 
ance;  and,  has  learned  how  he  can 
be  an  effective  leader. 

Willing  to  gamble  two  years  on  vari¬ 
ous  assignments  while  learning  about 
the  community  and  area  as  on-the-job 
training  for  broad  supervisory  respon¬ 
sibilities. 

A  newspaperman  who  wants  to  become 
a  key  man  in  a  growing  paper. 

If  you  are  he,  we  would  like  to  talk 
to  you. 

Box  3719,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation 


OPPORTUNITY  IN  CALIFORNIA 

Morning  and  afternoon  i>aper  in  the 
70,000  to  100,000  class  needs  fully  ex¬ 
perienced,  capable  district  manager 
with  proven  sales  ability.  Good  starting  I 
salary,  comi>any  benefits,  paid  vaca-  I 
tion,  etc.  Write  In  confidence  to  Elox 
'  3517,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


WEST  CENTRAL  FLORIDA  evening 
daily  has  opening  Circulation  Man¬ 
ager.  Give  complete  resume,  experi¬ 
ence  and  references.  Box  3629,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER  in  the  Far 
Blast  has  opening  for  Circulation  Su¬ 
pervisor  or  Zone  Manager.  Minimum 
exi>erience  three  years  on  dailies  in 
supervision  of  3000  or  more  home  de¬ 
livery  copies.  Prior  military  service 
preferred.  Apply  Personnel,  Pacific 
Stars  ft  Stripes,  APO  94,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  California. 


COUNTRY  MANAGER  to  become  As¬ 
sistant  Circulation  Manager.  Prefer 
man  with  experience  Managing  City 
Districts  in  %uth.  Give  full  resume. 
References  Box  3609,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


MORNING  AND  AFTERNOON  daily. 
40,000  circulation  in  Northwest,  needs 
fully  experienced  and  capable  District 
Manager  who  is  ready  for  advancement. 
Right  man  has  real  opportunity  to 
move  up.  Write  detailing  experience, 
qualifications,  salary  requirements  and 
personal  data  to  Box  3630.  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


Classified  Advertising 


.  CLASSIFIED  DISPLAY  salesman  or 
I  woman  for  leading  classified  a.m.  daily 
;  Chart  Area  2.  Prefer  one  experienced 
in  handling  automotive  and/or  real  es¬ 
tate  accounts.  Salary  plus  bonus  plus 
car  allowance.  Write  fully  to  Box 
3503,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


ONE  OF  ILLINOIS’  best  non-metro¬ 
politan  dallies  has  an  exceptionally  da- 
{  sirable  position  for  topno^  claaifled 
!  advertising  salesman,  25  to  40;  ex¬ 
perienced,  aggressive,  resourceful,  eapa-  i 
ble  of  developing  clurifled  and  claaai- 
fied  display  linage.  Pay  and  advanoa- 
ment  limits  only  by  ability  and  initial 
i  tive.  Modem  plant,  ideal  working  eon- 
ditiona.  modern,  prosperous  city:  bonus, 

'  free  insurance,  profit  sharing,  etc. 
Write  details  of  education,  experienoe, 
training,  references.  Box  3527,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 
FOR  LARGE  WEST  COAST 
DAILY  AND  SUNDAY 


j  Prefer  man  35  to  45  who  has  had 
•  experienoe  in  city  over  200,000  and 
has  proven  ability  as  a  real  producer 
and  competitor.  Ex:;el!ent  salary  and 
unlimited  opportunity  for  the  right 
man.  Write  in  detail  to  Box  3683, 
I  Editor  ft  Publisher.  Inquiries  kept  in 
confidence. 


_ HELP  WANTED _ 

I _ Classified  Advertising 

CLASSIFIED  DEPARTMENT  MAN- 
1  ACER.  Strong  on  selling.  $125.  week. 
Advancement.  13,000  circulation.  Chart 
Area  2.  Box  3711,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

I  CLASSIFIFD  MANAGER  for  South 
;  Dakota’s  fastest  growing  Daily.  Clasri- 
■  fied  volume  up  80%  in  last  five  years. 

]  Must  be  resourceful  and  capable  of 
I  executing  decisions  and  policy.  G<^ 
second  man  on  larger  operation  with 
proven  ability  will  be  considered.  Sal¬ 
ary  and  incentive.  Position  open  Octo¬ 
ber  1.  F'ine  climate,  progressive  retail 
and  wholesalfe  center  at  the  foot  of 
the  Black  Hills.  Write  giving  com¬ 
plete  background  and  experience  to 
E.  H.  Lighter.  Business  Manager, 
RAPID  CHTY  JOURNAL.  Rapid  City, 
^uth  Dakota. 


Display  Advertising 


1  EXPERIENCED  ADVERTISING 
I  SALESMAN,  not  over  40,  hustler, 

1  strong  on  copy  and  layout,  ambitious 
and  reliable.  Prize  winning  Illinoia 
daily,  not  in  (Xiieago,  offers  security, 
merit  advancement,  bonus,  profit  shar¬ 
ing,  free  insurance,  etc.  CIlean,  proa- 
I>eroU8,  one  paper  community,  con¬ 
genial  professional  staff.  State  train¬ 
ing,  references,  experience,  to  Box 
3528,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


FTiORIDA  MAGAZINE  publisher  needs 
top  advertising  promoter.  Top  pay,  va¬ 
cation  and  other  company  benefits. 
Box  3502,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


INSTITUTIONAL 
SPACE  SALESMAN 


We  need  a  man  experienced 
in  selling  institutional  adver¬ 
tising.  If  you  are  a  specialist  in 
this  field,  or  have  good  con¬ 
tacts  among  industrial  adver¬ 
tisers  and  corporations  en¬ 
gaged  psutially  or  wholly  in 
defense  or  other  (Sovemment 
contracting  we  would  like  to 
talk  to  you.  Exceptional  in¬ 
come  opportunity  with  ex¬ 
panding  specialized  publica¬ 
tion.  Write  to  Box  8500,  Editor 
ft  Publisher,  1475  Broadway. 
New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


EXCELLENT  POSmON 
FOR  AN  AMBITIOUS 

TOP 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 

THIS  is  an  opportunity  that  seldom 
occurs — a  permanent  i>osition  at  con¬ 
siderably  above  average  remuneration, 
on  one  of  the  nation’s  finest  and  best 
paid  newspaper  advertiring  staffs — 
where  results  are  well  rewarded. 

THE  man  we  seek  thoroughly  under¬ 
stands  retailing  and  is  able  to  work 
closely  with  business  firms,  planning 
advertising  budgets  to  meet  the  sales 
opportunities  month  by  month.  He 
should  also  be  able  to  write  excellent 
selling  copy  and  make  attractive  lay¬ 
outs.  Every  possible  sales  aid  is  avail¬ 
able  for  doing  a  topnotrii  job.  We  do 
not  run  “Specials.” 


THIS  newspaper  la  a  highly  progres¬ 
sive  morning  and  evening  combination 
of  over  100,000  circulation  in  one  of 
the  fastest  growing  and  major  metro¬ 
politan  markets  in  the  South.  A  beauti¬ 
ful  city  in  which  you  and  your  family 
would  enjoy  pleasant  living,  excellent 
climate,  id^I  working  conditions,  5 
day  week. 

AIRMAIL  in  confidence  complete  de¬ 
tails  including  age,  education,  also  per¬ 
sonal  information,  experience  and  pres¬ 
ent  salary  to  Box  3610,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


OPPORTUNITY  for  man.  25-44,  sotne 
new8pai>er/advertising  experience.  No 
ceiling  on  earnings  dependent  on  de¬ 
sire  and  ability  to  assume  account 
responsibility,  exercise  creative  Imagi¬ 
nation,  put  selling  ideas  to  use.  Grow¬ 
ing  markets,  2-paper  Southern  Oregon 
^bli^ing  Co.  A.  D.  Addison,  Herald 
ft  News,  Klamath  Falls,  Oregon. 
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HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

HELP  W  AN  TED 

HELP  WANTED 

Display  Advertising 

Editorial 

Editorial 

Editorial 

DISPLAY  SALESMAN,  experienced  or  i  in  n  \A/AkiTcr> 

beginner.  Prefer  applicant  from  North  i  HbLr  WANItU — 

East  states.  Complete  resume  first  let-  I  Ar.-.%,-:=+a  PrIILi-ir 

ter.  I.  R.  Van  Aurmen,  Nashua  Tele-  !  ASSOCiaie  CQlTOr 

graph,  Nashua,  New  Hami>shire.  ‘  j  •»  i 

EXPERIENCED  SALESMEN  for  na-  I  '  court!  "rkn^lditorUl  writer, 

tional  advertising  department  on  com-  ngg,}  ^  ^an  of  good  taste, 

l)etitive  7-day  paper.  Major  city  in  i  abiding  curiosity,  wide  inter- 

South.  Must  know  how  to  sell,  develop  j  ests,  and  a  deepset  doubt  of 

sales  presentations,  write  strong  sales  j,is  own  infallibility, 

letters,  use  research  and  work  with  | 

reps.  Ideal  wrorking  conditions,  good  ;  e  NEED  a  conservative.  Ours  is 


WIRE  EDITOR-Reporter  wanted  on 
small  Midwest  daily.  Give  experience, 
salary,  availability.  News,  Neosho, 
Missouri. 


EDITORIAL -MAGAZINE 


WHAT  WE  need,  may  it  please  the 
court,  is  an  editorial  writer. 
We  need  a  man  of  good  taste, 
abiding  curiosity,  wide  inter¬ 
ests,  and  a  deepset  doubt  of 
his  own  infallibility. 


Missouri.  I  A  leading  publisher  of  busineu,;:^ 

v/AiiKi/’  m'am  I  I  ITT  ’  fvssional  magazines  in  Northeta  .Nj 

YOUNG  MAN  or  woman  to  fill  va-  ^  Jersey  is  currently  expanding  sul 
cancy  beginning  October  first  on  edi-  Editorial  standards  are  on  a  par. 
tonal  staff  of  prize  winning  New  York  j  consumer  magazines 

btate  weekly  newspaper.  Write  stating  j  oopy  EDITOR— to  edit  and  u 

contribute  constructive  idm. 
d6til.  Editor  &  Publisher.  tin  onn 


starting  salary,  bonus,  company  bene-  1 
fits,  opportunity  to  advance  for  right 
l>erson.  Consider  rep  or  agency  experi¬ 
ence.  Give  full  details  in  confidence,  j 
Box  3722,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ! 

FLORIDA  ' 

Growing  weekly  in  booming,  beautiful  j 
suburban  central  Horida  town  wants  j 
ad  manager  for  three  days  work  per 
week.  Ideal  for  experienced  man  seek¬ 
ing  semi-retirement  with  modest  sal¬ 
ary,  enough  work  to  stay  busy.  Prefer 
man  in  60’s  who  can  still  hustle.  In¬ 
terview  necessary.  Send  complete  resu¬ 
me.  salary  expected  to  ^x  3720,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

CROWING  WEEKLY  near  Detroit 
needs  experienced  man  in  3-man  de¬ 
partment.  Tough  competition.  Send  all 
fir.st  letter  including  salary  expected. 
Box  3700,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


a  Southern  P.  M.  daily  (100,- 
000-pius)  :  our  thinking  is 
mostly  Southern  traditional ; 
we  tend  to  take  the  Tenth 
Amendment.  In  the  everlast¬ 
ing  conflict  between  man  and 
the  state,  we  stand  about 
where  Mr.  Jefferson  stood  in 
his  more  jierceptive  moments : 
The  leas  government,  the  bet¬ 
ter.  We  want  a  man  who 
stands  there  too. 


YOUNG  REPORTER  -  PHOTOGRA- 
PHER-feature  writer  for  six-afternoon 
county-seat  daily  strong  on  local  news. 
Prefer  man  whose  background  suits 
him  for  agricultural-small  industry 
county  of  30, QUO,  $76-$9U,  depending 
on  experience,  ability.  Daily  Citizen, 
Urbana,  Ohio. 


MIAMI 


Staff  expansion  has  created  an  open¬ 
ing  for  a  Retml  Advertising  salesman. 
Prefer  man  with  3-5  years  Retail  Sales 
experience.  Give  us  complete  resume 
in  first  letter  to  Personnel  Manager, 
The  Miami  Herald,  200  S.  Miami  Ave¬ 
nue,  Florida. 


Unusual  Opportunity 
For  Top  Notch 

Advertising  Account  Executive  ' 

This  is  a  real  opportunity  and  a  per-  I 
manent  position  at  above-average  sal-  | 
ar>-  on  one  of  the  nation’s  fastest  j 
growing  and  most  progressive  news-  I 
paper  in  North  Virginia  .  .  .  Must 
know  copy  and  layout,  but  above  all, 
be  an  outstanding  salesman  with  know¬ 
how  and  follow-through.  Pleasant 
working  conditions  and  excellent  liv¬ 
ing  conditions.  Write  or  wire  Ted  Dav¬ 
enport.  Advertising  Dii'ector,  Northern 
Virginia  Sun.  Arlington,  Virginia. 

Editorial 


OUR  MAN  must  be  a  writer,  a 
student  of  prose  style.  We 
want  a  man  whose  sentencea 
ripple  and  shine.  He  should 
know  when  to  use  "which," 
and  when  to  use  “that” — 
and  where  to  put  his  ad¬ 
verbs,  and  how  to  use  "vir¬ 
tually.”  If  within  the  past 
year  he  has  concluded  sol¬ 
emnly  that  something  re¬ 
mains  to  be  seen,  let  him  not 
apply.  We  would  like  to  know 
what  our  man  has  read.  What 
has  he  read  lately?  Do  his 
editorials  have  a  good  be¬ 
ginning,  and  something  sub¬ 
stantial  in  the  middle,  and  an 
ending  that  folds  up  with  a 
satisfying  click? 


ALERT  YOUNG  NEWSMAN  to  han-  miliarity  with  publication  make 

die  AP,  TTS  wire  and  assist  with  j  up;  college  paiN*r  exiierlenrt 

sports  coverage  for  the  Geneva  (New  considered,  .\bout  S4.'l>»0. 

York)  Times.  Permanent  job,  chance  All  replies  fully  confidential.  Ins 
to  grow.  Available  now.  Write  full  de-  '  views  by  apiwintment  only.  Please  n. 
tails  to  G.  B.  Williams,  Elditor.  .  resume  first. 


1.  COPY  EDITOR— to  edit  and  tt  b, 

contribute  constructive  idat  — 
To  JIO.OOU.  ?< 

2.  WRITERS— who  can  write  ini 

tight,  easy-flowing  style.  Major 
magazine  or  newspaiier  expati- 
ence.  $7-10.00U.  ^ 

3.  REPORTER/ INTERVIEWEE  W 
TRAINEE  —  with  .-.ome  ezpe  sj 
rience  in  interview  work  for  i 
publication,  $5-6,000. 

4.  PRODUCTION-MAKEUP.  IV 
miliarity  with  publication  make 
up:  college  paiNT  ex|ierienn 
considered,  .\bout  S4.'l<»0. 


COPYDESK  MEN 


$125  to  $160  per  wi-ek  for  men 
with  3  to  5  years  solid  desk 
exiierience.  "niree  jobs  oiien  on 
metropolitan  daily  in  city  of 
tradition  and  culture.  Some 
background  in  makeup  and 
telegraph  de.sirable.  Pensions, 
other  toiefits.  Box  3Ti)S,  E<li- 
tor  &  Publisher. 


EDWIN  B.  STERN  (Agcy) 

11  WEST  42ND  STREET 
NEW  YORK  36,  N.Y^  SUI’TE^IM 
KEY  DESK  JOB  available  on  a  p: . 
winning  A.M.  daily,  about  60  mi- 
from  New  York  City.  Editing,  la.*™. 
makeup  experience  required.  Box  3Tij 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER 


IV  aggressive  Southern  daily  in  i-l 

tfEonniAlv  ,  growing  rapidly  in  population  and  ;r| 

Under  35,  should  have  the  ambition 


c/nuer  oo,  snoum  na»e  ine  amomon  telligence  and  imagination  primi:. 
and  capamty  to  assume,  irosition  of  ppr«,nal  interview  nec-saiy.  B. 


responsibility  on  aggressive,  develop-  3715  Editor  &  Publisher, 
ing  Southern  daily  (morning),  Api>li-  i  — t — _ _ - 


THIS  IS  all  we  ask.  It  seems  little 
enough,  but  a  solid  month  of 
searching  has  turned  up  no 
candidate  who  seems  exactly 
right.  Now  the  job  is  waiting 
to  be  filled,  and  the  editor, 
who  had  hoped  to  get  in  some 
fishing  this  Fall,  is  getting  a 
little  anxious.  Applicants 
should  send  a  doeen  samples 
of  their  recent  best  work,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  customary  un- 
revealing  biographical  facts 
and  a  sordid  note  on  salary 
requirements,  to  Box  3626, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


cant  ideally  should  have  six  to  ten  .  REPORTER  wanted  for  gener^  imk  ^  ^ 

years  experience,  be  well-grounded  in  1  ment  for  newspaper  of  -•■•'wO  cimiB  •  ^ 

reporting,  have  several  years  on  rim/  !  lation.  Western  Pennsylvania.  ‘leaMnB 
slot.  Applicant  may  be  man  who  is  '  w-orking  conditions,  insurance,  j 


I  ftifled  on  metropolitan  daily,  feels  he  !  pitalization  and  retirement  plan.  Con 
can  contribute  energy  and  imagina-  ,  City  Editor.  New  Ca.-tle  St«' 

I  tion  to  a  medium-size  daily  expanding  New  Castle.  Pa.  _ _ 

'  to  meet  increasingly-broader  chal-  '  REPORTER  with  knowle>ige  cimem 
lenges.  Box  3716,  Editor  &  Publisher.  .  sports,  general  news.  Permanant  jok 
- .  starting  $85  week.  Six  day  daily.  Kc 


EDITOR 


PUBLICITY  MEN — part  time.  Local 


REPORTER 


9*“^  Areas,  for  a  New  Jersey  daily.  Must  have 


Box  3436,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


experience  in  general  assignment  and 


WANTED — REPORTER  (male).  Abili-  !  municipal  reporting.  Box  8539,  Editor 
ty  and  backbone.  For  highly  competi-  ,  A  Publisher. _ 


Major  publisher  has  opening 
for  an  assistant  editor  to  de¬ 
velop  and  write  feature  arti¬ 
cles  for  trade  publication.  Re¬ 
quire  an  exiierienced  journal¬ 
ist  who  has  thorough  familiari¬ 
ty  with  managerial  and  oper¬ 
ational  pha-es  of  industrial  en¬ 
terprise. 


port  in  two  weeks.  State  cxpetion^ 
references,  with  application.  Junctin 

C^ty,  Kansas,  Daily  Union.  _ 

^NTA“BARB  ARA  ( CALIF0RK1.4 
News-Press  needs  exji-rienced,  («•' 
copyreader.  Write:  Paul  B-hlea.  Mat 
aging  Editor. _ 


SCIENCE-MEDICAL  WRITER 


tive  situation.  Real  future  on  fast  I  CAPABLE,  professionally  dedicated  re- 
*''')**"*  Guild  Contract.  Good  porter-editor-photognyaher  for  assist- 


Area  1.  Box  8441,  Editor  ant  editorship  with  longest  establish^. 


Submit  details  and  salary 
requirements  to  Box  3704, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


A  Publisher. 


Major  educational  institution  te'v 
seasoned  newsman  for  reiiortin*  »r.i 
writing  in  scientific  and  medical  fieW- 
for  general  circulation  audler.<« 
Newspaper  or  magazine  e.vperience  pm 
ferred.  Salary  open.  Chicago  area.  Bo: 
3406.  Editor  A  Publisher  _ 


fastest  Rowing  weekly  newspaper  |  IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  Managing  SPORTS  EDITOR,  semi-weekly  (10, W 


t^ITOR  Morgantown  West  Vlr-  group  in  (Chicago  s  we^  suburbs.  Ne^.  1  ^Jtor  for  Northeast  Kansas  weekly  in  ABC)  strong  local  coverage:  expen 


University  city  sixirts.  camera  i^pabiliUes  requir^  |  fast-growing  city  of  10.000.  Write  giv-  enced  in  page  layout  and  tiandlm 
32,000  pivulation.  Write  complete  rau-  AI»ye  average  salary.  or  wire  qualifications  and  salary  desired  stringers;  immediate  opening:  1^8 


me  including  refermces  to  Brooks  Cot-  pertinent  information  to  Otizen  News-  jo  Publisher,  Johnson  County  Demo-  Contact  R.  D.  Gill.  Dover.  New  Jfr 


tie.  Editor,  Post,  Morgantown,  W.  Va.  papers.  LaGrange,  Illinois. _ 

FINE  OPPORTUNITY  September  8  EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  (male) 


crat,  Olathe,  Kansas. 


sey.  Advance. 


for  young  reporter-photographer  in  1  capable  of  being  in  charge  of  corre- 
Hve  news  bureau  for  24,000  circulation.  1  spondents,  knowledge  of  camera  work 


Southern  Wisconsin  daily.  State  edu-  — tor  Central  Illinois  daily,  circulation 
cation,  health,  family  status,  experi-  20,000.  Enclose  clippings  of  work. 


ence.  car.  Box  8511,  Editor  A  Pu^  Competent  writer.  Write  Box  3615, 


Editor  A  Publisher. 


NEWSMAN — (Sty  hall  and/or  general  LIBRARIAN  —  Immediate  position  for 
assignment.  Must  be  fast,  accurate  and  woman  to  head  Editorial  Research 


sober  for  hard-hitting,  fast-paced  20,-  1  Library.  Must  be  college  graduate  and 
000  Ontral  Florida  afternoon  daily  in  |  experienced  in  library  work — library 


college  town,  non-resort  area.  Airmail  degree  not  essential.  Write  A.  H. 
t,'K:  ®ox  3506,  Editor  A  Martin.  Personnel  Division.  The  Sat- 


Publisher. _  ,  urday  Evening  Post,  The  Curtis  Pub- 

,  lishing  Co.,  Independence  Square, 

'  Philadelphia  6,  Pennsylvania. _ 

PppQDTpP  RE3PORTEJR  (afternoon  paper).  Good 

‘  ,  future  tor  man  with  gener^  news  ex- 

_ _ .  .  - _ _ .  1..  perience.  Good  salary,  top  employee 

jiif  uj Ji  benefits,  growing  community.  Reloca- 

e.xpenses.  AH  replies  confidential, 
‘'il'l''  Mr.  Wenrich.  Lancaster  News- 

ai?!^  other  ^efiu!  MfdvJ^t  _ 

background  preferred.  Journal-  REPORTER  -  EDITOR'S  ASSISTANT 

ism  education  or  some  practical  ;  I®®  Massachusetts  weekly  in  growing 

experience  desired.  Write  full  '  town.  In  replying  state  experience  and 

details  or  call  collect  to  Glenn  ,  salai^  required.  Box  8624,  Editor  A 

Whitney,  Editor.  Pharos-'^ib-  Publisher. 

une,  Logansport,  Indiana.  :  SPORTS  STAFF  —  Midwest  40.000 

daily.  Chart  Area  6,  seeks  experienced 

_ _ ;  i.ewspaperman  —  not  necessarily  in 

WOMEIN’S  EiDITOR — for  8.000  circu-  sports — to  join  three-man  staff.  (Jon- 


wanted  tor  permanent  position 
on  afternoon  daily.  General  as¬ 
signment.  Elxeellent  working 
conditions,  good  starting  sal¬ 
ary.  other  benefits.  Midwest 
background  preferred.  Journal¬ 
ism  education  or  some  practical 
experience  desired.  Write  full 
details  or  call  collect  to  Glenn 
Whitney,  Editor,  Pharos-Trib¬ 
une,  Logansport,  Indiana. 


lation  p.m.  daily  California  desert  area,  sider  strong  combination  man  or  fast 
Send  resume,  references,  samples  of  copy  reader.  Box  8625.  Editor  A  Pub- 


Use  CHART  AREA  Number  in  Ad  Copy  for  showing 
LOCATION  without  IDENTIHCATION 


work  to  Box  3510,  Editor  A  Publisher.  '  lisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


INSTRUCTION 


Clastified  Advertuing 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


DUplay  AdvertUing 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


_  ,  .  .  ,  1  r  I  stlling.  Family  man,  age  34.  Chart 

One  big  reason  it  s  a  smart  plan  for  ,  Areas  3,  4.  Box  3709,  Editor  &  Pub- 


play  position  with  future.  5-years  ex-  NEWSiMAN-CKITIC,  27,  i^en^  ^ 
perience  all  phases  newspaper  adver-  viewer,  ^itor  lor  stage,  T*  •  ’ 

tising.  Proven  ability  in  Sales  and  music,  books,  good  . 

Promotion.  Strong  on  layout,  copy,  challenging  on  daily  or  • 

selling.  Family  man,  age  34.  Chart  ‘L 

Areas  3.  4.  Box  3709.  Editor  i  Pub-  Bo*  3627,  Editor  &  Publisher. - 


;1ALL,  solid,  old  Florida  daily  ;  .x.  s.  o^o  *u  *.  !  SALESMAN-MANAGER  desires  dis-  o-?  ro- 

L«<ib  versatile  reporter.  Excellent  I  NOW — it  s  up  to  318  newspapers  that  pigy  position  with  future.  5-years  ex-  NBlVsMAN-CKITIC,  27,  i^ent^ 

■ant,  high-standard  paiier.  J-school  or  have  enroUed  students  in  ^e  20  le^n  perience  all  phases  newspaper  adver-  viewer,  ^itor 

<mc  experience.  Small  enough  that  !  Now^d  Parish  Course  in  Classified  tising.  Proven  ability  in  Sales  and  rnusic,  books,  • 

lerjbody  learns  everything,  does  i  -Advertising!  Promotion.  Strong  on  layout,  copy,  challenging  o!|,^hwe»t 

serything.  Car  needed.  Reference  u-  •••  _*  i  r  '  selling.  Family  man,  age  34.  Chart 

rven  applicant  near  enough  for  in-  reason  it  s  a  smart  plan  for  ■  Areas  3,  4.  Box  3709,  Editor  &  Pub-  Box  3627,  Editor  t  Publishe  . - ^ 

^iew.  Tell  all,  including  pay  ideas,  newspapers  ...  their  salespeople  get  1  usher.  NEWSMAN,  36,  9  years  daily,  weekly 

bx  3707,  Mitor  &,  Publisher.  ,  experience,  all  teats.  Accurate,  top 

Ox-  .iv  I  their  OVVN  time.  I^e  salesiKople  Editorial  references;  own  car,  cameras.  .Avail- 

POKlb  repoTOr  tor  six  oay  alter-  jpp  ,t  because  it  helps  them  do  a  „t,i-  LyU  q.  Van  Bussum.  514 

■on  daily.  Should  have  some  camera  better  job  and  makes  them  worth  more  CAPABLE  WOMAN  REPORTER,  well  T^g,a;,d,  Florida. 

nowledge.  Sole  responsibility  for  j  to  their  newspaiiers.  ■  traveled  in  America  and  Europe  seeks  — '  - xr; - ^T";: — 3 

lorts  page.  Wit  I^tetter,  Evening  |  :  demanding  writing  iiosition.  Accus-  QUALIFIED,  responsible  re^rter,  6 

l>urnal,  Nevada.  Iowa.  _ _  If  you’ve  been  putting  off  enrolling  tomed  to  editorial  responsibility.  Money  years  ex^rienw  all  phasM.  cam- 

IWO  REPORTERS  NEEDED.  High  your  Oassified  people  in  this  course  I  considered  before  security.  Owns  car.  era.  Seek  P.M..  ruDiic  koi«ioim, 
s^rience  level  preferred  for  daily  that  gets  more  linage  and  revenue  .  .  .  !  Any  area.  Box  3439,  Editor  &  Pub-  weekly.  Box  3618,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

iat  gives  thorough  coverage  in  a  now’s  a  good  time  to  quit  being  a  ,  lishg. _  REPORTER,  25,  BA.  vet,  2  years  n®.®" 

Bulti-pa|>er  area.  One  will  be  assigned  “putter-offeF’ !  Write  or  phone  us  their  i  TO'PPLIGHT  REPORTERS — Seek  posi-  daily  experience,  news,  futures,  edit- 

tty  staff  day  side,  the  other  nights,  names  .  .  .  or  if  you’d  rather,  we’ll  ;  tions  in  Chart  Areas  9,  10,  11  and  12.  ing.  Box  3622,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

lay  scale,  fringe  benefits  and  vacation  send  descriptive  brochure  and  regular  I  One  young  man,  ten  years  metropoli-  _ 

[niicies  rank  with  the  test.  Write  in  enrollment  forms.  ’The  tab  is  just  66  tan  reporting,  feature  and  desk  experi-  REPORTER.  27,  knowledgreable  in  all 

etfiil:  Don  Wylie,  Managing  Editor,  j  bucks  apiece,  and  when  your  people  |  ence.  Major  factor  in  cracking  biggest  phases  of  daily  operation  and  widely 

Ilizabcth  (New  Jersey)  Daily  Journal,  hsyc  finished  the  cour^,  if  you  don’t  Midwest  story  of  the  decade.  S^ks  city  experienced  in  news,  seeks  position 

iOL’NG  (preferably  under  35)  writ^  |  invest-  '  editor  position  on  medium-sized  paper,  with  small  daily  looking  forward  to 


bx  3707,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

PORTS  —  reporter  for  six  day  after- 


lisher.  NEWSMAN,  36,  9  years  daily,  weekly 

,  experience,  all  teats.  Accurate,  top 

_ Editorial _  references;  own  car,  cameras.  .Avail- 

CAPABLE  WOMAN  REPORTER,  well  k' Or".Sige,  ^^elakd%'ior®^“'"’ 

traveled  in  America  and  fAirope  seeks  — .. .  ,  - tti - — S 

demanding  writing  i>osition.  Accua-  QUALIFIED,  responsible  re^rter,  6 
tomed  to  editorial  responsibility.  Money  years  exper^nce  phas«.  Use 
considered  before  security.  Owns  car.  evK.  Seek 

Any  area.  Box  3439,  Editor  A  Pub-  weekly.  Box  3618,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
lisher.  REPORTER,  25,  BA,  vet,  2  years  non- 

TOPPUGHT  REa^ORTERS— Seek  posi-  daily  experience,  news,  futures,  edit- 


Iditor  for  public  agency  in  Chart  Area  Tr 


Young  woman,  seven  years  experience,  sharing  ownership.  Prefer  location 


L  Experience  in  preparation  of  both  '  you  a  bushel  of  frefdi  Florida  MA  degree.  Fine  on  cute  features,  near  metropolitan  area  where  big  daily 

imeral  and  financial  material  for  pub-  !  oranK®*!  ,  penetrating  series  on  education,  etc.,  competition  p^  ch^lenge.  B^  ref¬ 
it  presentation  required  Write  full  \  ^  .  .  unusual  feature  pictures.  Contact:  Bill  erencee.  Box  3621,  Editor  A  Publi.-iher. 


isneral  and  financial  material  for  pub¬ 
ic  presentation  required.  Write  full 
retails,  education,  and  experience  to 
)ox  3718,  Editor  and  Publisher. 

Free  Lance 

TREE  LANCERS!  Sell  your  photos  to 
die  huge  house  organ  mnrket.  4,000 
lompany  magazines  l>uy.  Payment  from  ’ 
110  to  $100  for  single  pictures  and  cap-  { 
ions.  Free  information.  0<bbie  Press  i 
firtures.  151  W.  48th.  N.Y.C. 

_ Mechanical _ 

PRESS-MACHINIST 

Opening  for  all-around  experiencad 
nan.  Chart  Area  2.  Pleaae  write  giving 
i(e.  salary  desired  and  a  complete 
wume  of  experience.  Box  S&42.  Editor 
k  Publi^er. 


Do  vourself  a  favor.  Check  this  im-  McKee.  BIRCH  PERSONNEL  SERV- 
portant  newspaper  executive’s  aid  to-  IC3.  INC.,  67  E.  Madison  St.,  Chicago 


SCHOOL  DIVISION  OF 

HOWARD  PARISH 

ASSOCIATES,  IN(X)RPORATED 

Classified  Advertising  Development 
Services  For  Newspapers  Since  1933 


3,  III.  CE-6,5670. _ 

REPORTER,  28,  wide  experience  in 
all  phases  of  newawork  wants  to  re¬ 
turn  to  (%art  Area  2.  Now  with  met¬ 
ropolitan  daily  In  South.  Box  3423, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER.  29  — 
Beats  —  Bureaus  —  Columns  —  Re¬ 
views  —  Features  —  6  years  dailies. 
Degree.  What  have  you  7  (Thart  Area  2. 
Box  3723,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 


ropSliten  daily  ir  Wh  3423:  MANAGING  EDITOR  6  years^,  N>w 

Editor  &  Publisher  England  and  Midwest,  now  heading 

cAr.-trni’ATvop - IT — 51 - 7 - H - T  Competitive  daily  and  Sunday  in  city 

COPYREADER,  vet,  24.  family,  J-  30,000,  8-man  staff,  at  $126  a  week. 


grad,  year’s  desk  training  on  major 
New  York  Oty  daily,  seeks  spot  with 


Will  build  saturation  local  news  cover¬ 
age  in  clean,  compelling  format  for 


2900  N.W.  79th  St.,  Miami  47,  Florida  ®519.  '  10-20.000  circulation  small 


PLaza  4-5591 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Adminigtrative 


PRODlTCmON  MANAGEMENT  or 
INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEERING 


Editor  t  Publisher. 

LAW-GO  VERNMlJNT-BCX)NOMICS 


city  daily  anywhere  in  U.  S.  Young, 
family,  test  referencee.  Details,  papers. 


min.Tl^,  inter^‘ in  For  r^me  write  Box  3624,  Edi- 

nen  with  partial  composing  room  train-  ,  R*®  »  Publlsber. _ 

iig.  Write  Box  3504,  Editor  &  Pute  _ 

lihcr.  SEASONED  NEWSPAPERMAN,  16 

,  "  ■  years  as  publisher,  wants  iiosition  op- 

T  A  PECO  crating  daily  in  6  to  8  thousand  circu- 

..teletypbsetter  operator 


—  REPORTTHI  hunting  alert  newspaper  !  interview.  William  N.  Roesgen,  Cnder- 
anywhere.  J-Grad.  6  years  experience,  hill  Center,  Vermont.  TW-92274. 

—  A.P.  Newswnting  Award.  Member  of - 

bar.  Vet.  28,  single.  Box  3537,  Editor  NEW  MEXIOO-ARIZONA-CALIFOR- 
“  A  Publisher. _  i  NIA.  Reporter,  editor,  31.  3  years  top 

NEWSPAPEB I.  .to.  ,  ‘  Si- 

lerjited  in  hiring  one  sd  comp<»itor  *  '  Republican  or  conservative  Democratic  medium  ^per,  or  magazhie.  All  l^s 

!  S' VpSss.,':'-  :  sKr-"- 

_  I  REPOR’TER,  27,  seeking  genuine  op-  OLD  CITY  ROOM  HAND.  Veteran  of 
porunity  for  return  to  metropolitan  •  metropolitan,  suburban,  capital  city 
16  ■  journalism.  At  25,  pasted  up  job  on  teats.  Conversant  all  phases  newspa- 


years  as  publisher,  wants  position  op-  i  C*'*e»KO  daily  to  build  broader  founds-  (Aerdom.  Immediately  availaUe.  Speedy 
-------  I  lion  on  medium  size  Chart  Area  ’  -  -  - -- 


Tarion*  bniAet?  *H^*  ^^ow^^d  j  liorting.  Feature  si 

rtPong  on  personnel  relstion,.^  Provide  j  XS  higl?S«S;  Editor  &  Publisher 


accurate  coverage.  Knowledgeable  re- 
I>orting.  Feature  specialist.  Box  3706. 


PLA(3EMENT  SERVICE  ...  NO  FEE  «J«LSViihm.MCte  '  education,  highways,  polities,  govern 

Tn.A  t _ 1  P®”"  «  aecooapllahmento.  PTMer  review.  Prefer  edMCS. 


Top  pay  for  qualified  operators 

All  areas  .  Write  fully. 

P.  0.  Box  19789,  St.  Petersburg  33,  Fla. 

_ Photography 


a  t*®"'  “d*  feiRuw.‘'M.S.‘  degJeenS- 

Editor  m  Fublinier.  cellent  reference*.  IncludlniT  present 

_ _ _ boss.  Box  3526.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

ACCOUNTANT  OFFTCE  MANAGER  ,  ee^DITORS  &  REPORTERS** 


ment  and  TV  reviews.  Prefer  educs-  SOCIETTY  EDITOR  wants  job  in  Chart 
tion  and  features.  M.S.  degree.  Ex-  Areas  8,  9,  or  10.  6  years  experience, 
cellent  references,  including  present  i  Available  now.  Box  3440,  Editor  & 


thoroughly  experienced  all  phases  of 
PHOIDGRAPHER  I  Business  Office  operation.  Latest  ma- 

i  chine  accounting  system.  Young,  mar- 
Mawr  educational  insUtution  seeks  ex-  I  ried,  dwee.  Write  Box  3702,  Editor 
Wenced  photographer  to  handle  news  ,  A  Publisher. 


’"'tUI  lUKb  &  KbKUKI  I  sports  EDITOR,  writer.  U  years  e.x- 

National  clearing  house  for  competent  i  perience  medium  dailies.  College  grad, 
personnel  coast-to-coast  at  no  charge  i  ^fm***'-  East.  Bor  3717, 

to  employer.  Phone,  Write  or  Wire  :  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


nu^re  requirements  including  devel-  ;  — .  _ .T7,.,j;Tr — 55 - 5 - 

iping.  printing,  servicing  still  shots.  i  Circulation  SPORTS  REPORTER,  25,  - 

-  ^'tmAer. _  I  investigs^n.  Can  organise  and  p^  Publisher.  _ 

- Salesman _  cS3ti<^'*WiSi*B<w  Mlfr^tor  and  BRIGHT  BTCINNTO.  neg^  ^lu  re- 

PHOTOCnMPOsmnM  Publisher.  porter^ p«iUon.B.J^^.66  Oisrt  Areas 


HEADLINE  PERSONNEL  (Agency) 

6  E.  46  St..  New  York.  OXford  7-6728 


SPORTS  REPORTER.  25,  2  years  20.  Box  3721,  Editor  A  Publisher, 

solid  experience  on  southern  New  Eng- 


TOP  WIRE,  desk  swing  man,  54, 
sharp  makeup.  Available  September 


ry  experience.  Chicago  area.  Box  3405, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

_ Salesman 


PHOTOCOMPOSITION 
EQUIPMENT  SALESMAN 


- _ _  '  I  ^^*;?i?itftioJiSS^nc?*HMe^had  COLLEGE  GRAD  PLUS.  Age  36.  Five  I  References.  Box  3705,  Editor  A  Pub- 

Experience  in  marketing,  printing,  and  Ittr  vil^'*Mten^^ii^'"ster^’rrib^^^  y«»«  coIloOT  publldty-publlcaUons  di-  |  lisher.  _ 


tor  A  Publisher. _ 

BRIGHT  BEGINNER,  negro,  seeks  re¬ 
porter  position.  B.A.  '56.  Chart  Areas 
1,  2,  6.  Box  3634,  Editor  A  Publi-sher. 


_ Marhanical _ 

COMPOSING  ROOM 
.SUPERINTENDENT 
Qualified  all  phases,  backed  by  several 
years’  experience,  large  and  small 
plants.  Consider  assistant  production 
manager  or  mechanical  superintendent. 


— maraning,  priming,  ana  jiix  vears  Minneaoolis  Star  Tribune,  y*"*  college  puoilcity-PUDiiCBUons  oi- 

Msposing  room  equipment.  Must  know  |  aiAvLirm  Dailv  Okl^oman  as  Country  rector.  Additional  five  years  editor, 

■wna  resume  to  Mr.  R.  G.  Crockett:  j  yf  stevens,  1107  Belford  1  Open  for  ohallenp^  offer  jns^here. 

PHOTriM  TTjf'  i  Avenue.  Oklahoma  City.  Phone  Victor  Top  rerolt  ^aranteed.  Box  360a.  Edi- 

«  2-3626.  Excellent  referencm.  tor  A  Publisher. _ 


PHOTON.  INC. 

58  Charles  Street 
Cambridge  41,  Maasachuseitts 

equipment  SALESMEN 
TBLETYPESETTER 


MB.  PUBLISHER.  Do  you  need  a 
revenue  producing,  result  getting  cir¬ 
culation  manager?  Over  20  years  ex- 


Opening  in  Editor  rs,.r«  1  perience  all  phases.  Cost  conscious.  I  EXPERIENCED  Semi-Weekly  manag- 

^  3  for  “  i^mSlrie^c^^rsSw  ^ven  ability"  Available  immediately.  |  er-editor  seeks  new  opportunity.  Now 
Idnecssting  i^^/or  Pom*  A.ge  40.  married,  two  children.  Box  operating  260,000  volume  newspaper- 

M.wt  !  S«20’  Editor  A  Publisher.  job  plant.  Would  be  interested  in 

■filisr  ^  ^ : -  leasing  or  buying  with  small  down 

•r.  — printing  production.  Sal-  .  Corrospandonts  Mvment.  IVw  3608.  Editor  A  Pub- 


v^’ .“•‘•  expenses,  excellent  company 
"***S.**'  S**’d  resume  to — 

Edward  P.  Traoht 
rsirchild  Graphic  Equipment 
Fairchild  Drive 

,^glainview.  L.  I.,  New  York 

_ INgTRUCnON _ 

_ _ Linotypm  School _ 

OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN.  OHIO 
“Potype,  Intertype  InstrucUon 
Free  Information 


MEXICO  CITY-CARIBBEAN  - 

Experienced  woman  correepondent,  i  SPORTS  EDITOR — Many  years  on  one 
knowledge  Spanish,  photography  (now  ’  paper.  Covered  everything  from  high 
with  top  local  publications)  seeks  ,  school  to  college  and  major  profewional 
stringer  assignments  for  news  or  fea-  !  sports.  President  of  State  Association, 
ture-photo  stories.  Box  25426,  Mexico  '  Award  winner.  Top  references.  Seeks 
City  5,  D.  F.  ’  minimum  $125  in  CSiart  Area  6.  7  or  8. 


rector.  Aoaiuonai  nve  years  eaiwr,  ^7-  -  , 

information  specialist,  promotion. 

Open  for  ohallenp^  offer  GOOD  HARD  WORKING  NEWS 

V,.  - -  -  Top  rerolt  ^aranteed.  Box  360a.  Edi-  PHOTOGRAPHER  Desires  change,  top 

‘rences.  tor  A  Publisher. _ references.  Have  car,  cameras,  will 

it; - -  EXPEBIEN<3BD  EDITOR  wants  full  i  travel.  Box  3411.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

SSit ’'getting  ci‘  !  Szs’^^'itor*  rP^ibUsher  I  PHOTOGRAPHER,  no  bu^-p^her, 

-  o/\ - —  ,  deed,  g/iitor  »  niDiuner. _  |  winner  but  no  pnma  donna. 

EXPERIENCED  Semi-Weekly  manag-  Experienced  photo-stories,  news,  wire- 

er-editor  seeks  new  opportunity.  Now  photo,  national  magazines,  color.  Seeks 

operating  260,000  volume  newspaper-  permanent  position.  Box  3703,  Editor 

job  plant.  Would  be  interested  in  A  Publisher, 
leasing  or  buying  with  small  down  m  ..  o 

payment.  Boot  3608,  Editor  A  Pub-  Promotion — PuMie  HmmUons 

lisher.  uaw*  vt  axisjv.t  cTTfr  ^11 


A  Publisher. 

Promotion^— Public  Reimtions 


Display  Advertising 


-  HAVE  FLANNEL  SUIT,  will  travel. 

SPORTS  EDITORr— Many  years  on  one  I  Star  reporter,  one  of  largest  dailies, 
paper.  Covered  everything  from  high  wants  out  a^r  14  years  all  phases 
school  to  college  and  major  professional  :  of  newspapering:  rewrite,  sports  and 
sports.  President  of  State  Association.  '  news  editor,  columnist,  think  pieces. 
Award  winner.  Top  references.  Seeks  ‘  Seek  action^  Pablic  Relations  post  in 
minimum  $125  in  Chart  Area  6.  7  or  8.  1  agency  or  industry.  Ago  88.  Family 
Contact  Bill  McKee.  BIRCH  PER.SON-  type.  Meat  eater.  Box  86U,  Editor  A 


Contact  Bill  McKee.  BIRCH  PER.SON-  1  type.  Mea 
NEL  SERVICE.  INC.,  67  E.  Madison  Publisher. 
St.,  Chicago  3,  III.  CE  6-5670.  qpfrp’pci 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  —  Display 

or  Clasrified.  Small  daily  or  weekly.  NEWS  EDITOR,  wire  editor,  desk. 
20  years  experience.  Locate  anywhere.  Metropolitan  and  small  city  experience. 


F.  D.  Carlton,  Rochester,  Indiana. 


Box  3607,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  wants  career  job 
as  college-publieist-Publle  Relations 
man.  Midwest  preferred.  Box  3617, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 
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Can’t-Do-It  Obstacles 
Overcome  in  4  Sections 

By  Tom  Simmons 

Ncm’s  Editor,  Dallas  Morning  Ncus 


After  a  year  of  living  with 
an  experiment  of  “packaging” 
the  news  for  the  benefit  of  the 
reader  —  and,  incidentally,  the 
advertiser  —  we  have  found 
that  the  “impossible”  can  be 
done  —  not  every  day,  but  most 
of  the  time. 

In  mid-1958,  our  newsroom 
executives  led  by  Managing  Edi¬ 
tor  Jack  B.  Krueger  set  them¬ 
selves  up  as  a  “readers’  lobby,” 
to  study  ways  of  making  it 
easier  for  the  reader  to  find  his 
favorite  parts  of  the  paper  — 
letting  him  get  more  out  of  the 
newspaper  in  less  time,  and  also 
playing  on  his  creature-of-habit 
nature  by  putting  the  same 
things  in  the  same  place  daily. 
We  deliberately  turned  our 
backs  on  the  advertising  and 
mechanical  problems  that  were 
thought  to  make  such  a  plan 
impractical. 

Geared  to  Family  Interests 

Out  of  this  study  came  the 
four-section  paper,  each  section 
geared  to  a  distinct  family  in¬ 
terest.  (Until  after  World  War 
II  we  were  a  two-section  paper, 
then  three  sections).  As  Mr. 
Krueger  points  out,  the  four- 
section  is  not  a  magic  figure. 
The  same  principles  can  be  fol¬ 
lowed  in  a  newspaper  of  any 
size. 

Section  1  contains  the  bulk 
of  our  general  news,  world,  state 
and  local.  Pages  2  and  3  are  left 
as  open  as  possible  for  wire 
new'S  of  near-page-1  quality.  We 
group  our  legislative  news  on 
two  or  three  pages,  and  our 
suburban  news  on  another  page. 

Section  2  is  the  men’s  sec¬ 
tion.  Sports  has  the  cover  and 
several  pages  following.  Also 
in  the  section  are  our  financial 
pages,  business  news,  the  oil 
page,  and  two  comic  pages. 

Section  3  is  for  the  women, 
with  women’s  news  on  the  cover 
and  the  first  inside  pages.  Fol¬ 
lowing  it  are  the  television  and 
radio  logs  and  news,  and  the 
amusements  pages. 

Food  in  .Seclion  3 

Section  4  has  local  news  on 
the  cover  and  inside.  The  edi¬ 
torial  page  is  always  page  2 
or  4,  and  classified  (averaging 
nine  pages  a  day)  is  backed  in. 
beginning  on  the  next-to-last 
page.  Cover  page  ads  are  held 
below  the  fold. 

On  Thursdays,  food  ads  are 


(Ba.sed  on  remarks  to  the  Texas 
Daily  Newspaper  Association 
convention). 


handled  in  an  advance-run  Sec¬ 
tion  5  with  full-color  illustra¬ 
tions  on  the  cover. 

This  is  our  six-day-a-w’eek 
format.  On  Sunday  there  is 
some  v^ariation:  Section  1,  main 
news  and  features;  Section  2, 
sports;  Section  3,  local  news, 
editorials  and  classified;  Sec¬ 
tion  4,  business,  financial  and 
oil ;  Section  5,  amusements, 
books  and  travel ;  Sections  6  and 
7,  news  of  women;  Section  8, 
the  TV  tabloid.  No  ads  are  per¬ 
mitted  on  cover  pages. 

Along  with  this  packaging 
plan,  we  eliminated  all  “breaks” 
about  the  same  time.  Every 
stoi-y  is  complete  on  one  page. 
If  a  story  is  too  long  for  that, 
it  is  presented  in  two  or  more 
stories,  each  self-sufficient,  and 
key  lines  call  attention  to  the 
related  items. 

This  was  something  else  that 
“couldn’t  be  done.”  We  made 
it  work  on  the  News  by  setting 
a  date  after  which  there  would 
be  no  breaks.  Staff  pleas  to  get 
into  it  gradually  by  cutting  first 
to  tw'o  breaks,  then  to  one,  were 
overruled. 

Reporters  had  to  learn  how 
to  write  more  briefly.  Editors 
had  to  learn  how  to  edit  for 
space  more  accurately. 

Publisher’s  Idea 

Reporters  and  editors  alike 
had  to  learn  a  new  technique 
with  the  story  important  enough 
for  a  cover  page,  yet  too  de¬ 
tailed  to  be  handled  in  one  piece. 
The  reporter,  before  starting 
his  story,  consults  with  an  edi¬ 
tor  and  if  it  is  worth  outside 
display,  he  puts  the  main  facts 
in  a  500-700-word  piece.  Then 
he  writes,  as  a  separate  story, 
his  secondary  or  sidebar  mate¬ 
rial. 

Wire  stories  are  given  the 
same  treatment  by  a  rewrite 
man  on  the  copy  desk. 

Incidentally,  this  is  a  method 
our  publisher,  Ted  Dealey,  has 
been  advocating  since  about 
1935.  Even  a  publisher  can  put 
over  an  idea  if  he’s  persistent! 

At  about  the  same  time,  we 
also  enlarged  our  body  type  to 
9-point  Imperial  on  a  10-point 
slug  (from  8-point  Regal  on  9.) 
This  meant  a  wordage  loss  of  10 


"And  here's  another  one  of  our  big  production  expenses!" 


percent  per  column  that  had  to 
be  compensated  for.  Tighter 
writing  and  editing  was  one  an¬ 
swer.  A  larger  column  allotment 
for  news  matter  was  another. 

Our  package  is  no  panacea. 
Because  of  the  volume  of  posi¬ 
tion  ads,  oftentimes  it  won’t 
work  exactly  as  planned;  we 
still  haven’t  figured  how  to  run 
an  odd  number  of  pages  in  a 
section.  Sometimes  the  comics 
have  to  be  moved,  sometimes  the 
television  and  radio  logs.  When 
the  size  of  the  paper  forces  us 
into  a  collect  run  (generally, 
over  64  pages)  we  have  to  make 
compromises.  On  a  small  paper 
(38-40  pages),  it’s  also  difficult. 
But  we  hit  often  enough  to  make 
us  think  we  are  on  the  right 
track.  Our  advertising  and  cir¬ 
culation  departments  think  so, 
too. 

We  haven’t  done  anything 
that  someone  else  hadn’t  done 
before.  We  haven’t  done  any¬ 
thing  flashy  —  the  changes  were 
made  subtly,  without  advance 


promotion,  and  the  full,  lasti\= 
benefits  may  not  be  felt  for  sev 
eral  years. 

It  hasn’t  been  expensive.  Oui 
normal  manpower  has  been  sufF. 
dent.  Occasionally,  we  have  « 
take  two  pages  more  than  oui 
usual  allocation  to  get  thing; 
in  the  proper  order.  That’s  a 
small  price  to  pay  for  progress 

This  is  our  entry  in  the  Space 
Age  competition  for  the  read 
er’s  eye  and  ear.  As  for  our 
owm  space,  we  think  we  are 
squeezing  the  maximum  ben^ 
fit  out  of  it. 


Suit  Is  Withdrawn 

Washington 
Out-of-court  agreement  has 
been  announced  in  the  dispute 
between  Washington  newspaper 
publishers  and  the  typographical 
union  over  apprentice  hirinc. 
The  publishers  had  started  suit 
to  compel  the  union  to  submit 
the  question  to  arbitration. 
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Some  pollen  isn’t 
to  be  sneezed  at 

...it  may  be  clue  to  oil! 


One  of  nature’s  most 
closely-guarded  secrets 
is  being  unraveled  to¬ 
day  by  the  painstaking 
efforts  of  research 
scientists  working 
with  clues  millions  of 
years  old,  some  dating 
back  as  far  as  500  mil¬ 
lion  years. 

Scientists  feel  certain  that  vast  supplies  of  oil  lie 
undiscovered  beneath  the  earth’s  surface.  Only  a  few 
scattered  and  skimpy  clues  to  its  whereabouts  exist. 
Fossils  of  plant  and  animal  life  are  among  the  most 
important.  But  with  the  skill  of  an  expert,  nature  has 
covered  the  trail  well.  In  many  areas,  the  better  known 
fossils  can’t  be  found! 

Constantly  searching  for  new  clues,  science  "detec¬ 
tives”  in  the  laboratories  of  Pan  .American  Petroleum 
Corijoration,  a  Standard  Oil  affiliate,  have  turned  to 
the  invisible  pollen  and  spores  that  fill  the  air  to  the 
discomfort  of  hay  fever  sufferers.  (Spores  are  similar 
to  pollen  and  also  can  cause  hay  fever  symptoms.) 
But  these  pollen  and  sjjores  no  longer  peril  allergy 
victims,  for  they  have  been  embedded  in  rock  for 
millions  of  years. 

These  microscopic  traces  of  plant  life  form  the 
missing  link,  telling  scientists  the  same  story  they 
normally  get  from  the  larger  plant  and  animal  fossils. 
Because  of  this  new  study,  extensive  areas,  once 
passicd  over,  have  been  opened  to  re-exploration. 
Scientists  expect  new  oil  discoveries  will  be  made. 

A'  the  result  of  such  trail-blazing  research  work 
Anv'i  ica’s  proved  underground  oil  reserves  have  grown 
larger  prices  have  remained  rea.sonable,  and  America 
has  -en  assured  an  adequate  supply  to  keep  its 
defei  •«  strong. 


What  a  SOO~million-year'old 
tpore  looks  like  magnified. 


This  is  not  a  florist  shop.  It’s  a  petroleum  laboratory, and 
the  plants  are  used  to  help  find  clues  to  oil  deposits.  Here 
Dr.  A.T.  Cross  compares  pollen  of  today’s  plants  with 
fossil  pollen  that  is  more  than  120  million  years  old. 


MAKES  A  COMPANY  A  GOOD  CITIZEN? 

isibility  for  the  future  is  inherent  in  good  citizen- 
le  way  a  company  can  discharge  this  obligation 
igh  research  aimed  at  expanding  .America’s 
‘s  and  assuring  future  generations  the  benefits 
y  today. 


^iTA:VDA1ll»  OIL  COMPANY 

(INDIANA) 


THE  SION  OF  PROORBSS 
THROUGH  RESEARCH 
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EL  PASO . He  ’Id 


Chicage  SonFranciica  LatAngalat  Datrait  Cincinnati  Phlladolphla  Da 


Merritt  DeJong,  president  of  DeJong’s,  continues  ti 
policy  of  customer  satisfaction  and  aggre.ssive  merchanda 
ing  begun  by  his  father  73  years  ago.  Says  Mr.  DeJoii 
about  the  Evan.sville  new.spapers:  i 

“I  have  to  cover  not  only  Evansville,  but  the  thousands 
families  throughout  our  trading  area.  That  job  I  can  do  bd 
at  least  cost,  with  the  Evansville  newspapers.  I  feel  that^^ 
tional  advertisers  can  do  a  similarly  outstanding  job,  if  tk 
use  these  influential  newspapers.”  I 


Meet  Merritt  DeJong 


How  can 
Evansville 
have  the  nation’s 
16th  largest 
women’s  wear 
advertiser? 


EVANSVILLE  NEWSPAPERS 


Tha  EVENING 
PRESS 


Tha  SUNDAY 
COURIER  and  PRESS 


Tha  MORNING 
COURIER 


The  DeJong  store  buys  more  linage  than  the  largest 
women’s  wear  store  in  San  Francisco,  Detroit,  New 
Orleans,  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis,  Minneapolis— to  name 
but  a  few. 


How?  Location,  for  one  thing.  Evansville  stands  at 
the  hub  of  an  active,  growing  16-county  area  where 
almost  500,000  people  thrive. 

Perhaps  the  prime  factor  is  DeJong’s  year-in-and  year- 
out  policy  of  no  compromise  with  quality,  combined 
with  quick-thinking  merchandising  and  quick-moving 
merchandise. 


One  thing  more.  DeJong’s  is  sold  on— and  through— 
the  Evansville  newspapers.  This  store  has  found  that  no 
medium,  or  combination  of  media,  can  reach  so  many 
of  their  customers  so  efficiently,  can  influence  them  so 
strongly  in  their  buying  decisions. 

Many  national  advertisers  have  reached  the  same 
conclusion.  Contact  any  Scripps- Howard  office  for  the 
details. 


